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THE CAVALRY ARM OF 


Since the days when Ziethen 
and Seidlitz contributed so bril- 
liantly to the victories of Frederick 
the Great, the cavalry arm has 
undergone considerable vicissitude. 
Quarter of a century ago the con- 
viction was all but universal that 
there was no longer any métier for 
cavalry on the battle-field. At 
every field-day, in every newspaper, 
the cavalry was told that its sun 
had set for ever; and it was little 
wonder that under pressure so 
powerful the mounted arm came 
to distrust its own potentialities. 
But under the test of actual battle 
the theories of the pessimists went 
to water ; and at Mars-la-Tour the 
charges of Bredow’s brigade and of 
the lst Guard Dragoons proved 
triumphantly what results well-led 
and well-disciplined cavalry could 
accomplish, even in the most un- 
favourable conditions, and against 
infantry still unshaken. The great 
fact came then to be realised, that 
the very intensity of the infantry 
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struggle creates moments of crisis, 
when the influence of control no 
longer has sway, and when, in spite 
of the fire of breechloading rifles, 
the bravest infantry, if assailed at 
the right moment, may be ridden 
over like a flock of sheep. Mars- 
la-Tour created a revolution in the 
estimate of the cavalry arm held 
by the Great Powers of continental 
Europe. Since that memorable 
day they have been unanimous in 
the conviction that an adequate 
force of highly trained cavalry is 
absolutely indispensable to the 
safety and success of a modern 
army in the field, and they are 
exerting earnest and continuous 
effort to perfect the efficiency of 
their mounted arm in every detail. 

The approaching cavalry man- 
ceuvres, which are to be held this 
year for the first time under the 
independent command and direc- 
tion of the inspector- general of 
cavalry, may advantageously direct 
the attention of the country to 
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sundry questions of great import- 
ance alike to its protective and its 
financial interests. It is proposed 
in this article to inquire whether 
the cavalry arm of our military 
service has attained and continues 
to maintain the standard of effi- 
ciency demanded by the require- 
ments of modern war, and there- 
fore justifies its existence as a very 
costly item in the annual Army 
Estimates. If such inquiry shall 
result in the demonstration that 
the standard of efficiency in the 
cavalry is below that undoubtedly 
attained by the other arms, it 
seems eminently proper to deter- 
mine to what extent this is so, 
and to attempt to ascertain on 
whom rests the blame for the in- 
jury inflicted on the country in 
being burdened with an unduly 
large charge for an inferior produc- 
tion. 

In the consideration of this sub- 
ject, it may be useful to the gen- 
eral reader to be briefly told what 
is the raison d’étre of cavalry in 
modern war. Its réle is twofold: 
on the march, and on the battle- 
field. On the march its cavalry 
are the eyes with which an army 
sees, and the ears with which it 
hears. From the beginning of an 
advance the cavalry is out in its 
front and on its flanks, at once 
protecting and informing the 
army, which marches safely and 
trustingly within the screen which 
it affords. The information which 
the zeal and the forwardness of 
the cavalry gathers and sends in 
has the advantage over that fur- 
nished by spies, in that it is fur- 
nished by professional soldiers 
who, because of their superior 
intelligence and conversance with 
the features of war, are capable of 
forming an opinion as to its value. 
As the advance proceeds, the cav- 
alry divisions which precede the 
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respective armies presently come 
into collision; and it is the cav- 
alry which has succeeded in de- 
feating that of the enemy that 
thenceforth will achieve important 
successes in gaining intelligence. 
“Then only,” in the words of Von 
der Goltz, ‘ will individual officers 
and small detachments be able to 
penetrate to the enemy. A supe- 
rior strength of advance-cavalry 
is master of the situation, the 
superiority not wholly consisting 
in numbers, but also in a just 
proportion of efficiency and num- 
bers; and the weaker cavalry 
must accept the fate of being 
driven back upon its main body, 
to which it becomes rather an en- 
cumbrance instead of an advan- 
tage.” 

Valuable as are the services of 
the cavalry while acting as the 
eyes and ears of an army, its tac- 
tical duties on the battle-field are 
not of less importance. These 
may be briefly summed up as fol- 
lows: To endeavour to gain the 
flank or rear of the enemy, with 
intent to gain information and 
create a diversion: to assist and 
support any movement of the 
other arms made with the object 
of outflanking the enemy : to pre- 
vent, retard, or give timely notice 
of any attempt of this nature 
made by the enemy: to push for- 
ward detachments along the roads 
by which reinforcements to the 
enemy may be expected, to give 
early notice of the approach of 
such, and to harass and impede 
them should they appear. IJt may 
be added that, as in the province 
of strategy, so in the sphere of 
tactics must the hostile cavalry 
be overthrown before any useful 
end can be obtained. The raison 
@étre of cavalry, then, may be 
shortly summed up as follows: 
(1) To carry out its strategic and 
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tactical réle as generally outlined 
above ; and (2) to everpower and 
paralyse the enemy’s cavalry. 

The necessity to an army of to- 
day of a sufficiently numerous and 
powerful cavalry force having been 
thus indicated, the reader may 
fairly desire to ask for a definition 
of the characteristics which con- 
stitute a perfectly efficient cavalry. 
The succinct reply is, that a cavalry 
force may be held to possess all the 
necessary attributes whose men 
and horses are physically fit in all 
respects for the cavalry service— 
the men good riders and the horses 
thoroughly trained; which is 
equipped in the most_serviceable 
manner ; which is commanded and 
led by competent officers and 
leaders thoroughly known to their 
men, by whom they have been in- 
structed and trained in peace-time, 
and in whom they have full confi- 
dence ; which is possessed of an 
organisation lending itself most 
readily to the kind of work re- 
quired in war, and requiring no 
radical changes on mobilisation ; 
and, finally, which has _ been 
thoroughly trained and instructed 
in all the duties it may be called 
upon to undertake in war by the 
officers who will lead and com- 
mand it. 

The first two of these attributes 
are simply the ordinary require- 
ments of every reasonably efficient 
fighting body. But some comment 
is worth being made on the three 
latter, since in their fulfilment a 
principle is involved which is 
peculiar to this arm, and which is 
to it what fire-power is to the other 
arms, yet which is habitually dis- 
regarded in the preparation of our 
cavalry for war. It is an un- 
questioned fact—proved by history 
and testified to by leaders of ex- 
perience in the most recent Con- 
tinental wars—that when two 
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cavalry forces of fairly equal 
strength engage, victory will cer- 
tainly belong to the side which 
possesses the higher morale. No 
one who cares to picture in im- 
agination the conditions of a 
cavalry combat can fail instinc- 
tively to recognise that in it this 
quality must exercise a far more 
powerful influence than in any 
other kind of fight. What, then, 
are the elements which go to con- 
stitute this morale? They are 
various and they are cumulative. 
The leader must be known and 
trusted by his men. The character 
and value of each individual man ~ 
must be known to the leader by 
virtue of the latter’s experience in 
the training and instruction of the 
former. The superior officers must 
be possessed of tried and acknow- 
ledged competence to command. 
An organisation must exist which 
shall keep close together in action 
men who have been trained and 
instructed together in peace-time. 
A spirit of mutual confidence must 
pervade all ranks, accompanied 
by the highest discipline and an 
individual and collective resolution 
to conquer or die. 

While a high standard of morale, 
engendered by a sound organisa- 
tion and a careful system of train- 
ing and instruction, must imbue 
the whole body when acting to- 
gether, this thorough military edu- 
cation is calculated to inspire in 
the individual non - commissioned 
officer and private trooper the 
noble virtues of self-command and 
self-reliance. In one of the most 
important duties of cavalry—the 
service of reconnaissance—the ex- 
perience may befall a small scout- 
ing party, consisting mayhap only 
of a corporal and two men—nay, 
it may occur to one lone man—to 
be isolated in the midst of dangers, 
extrication from which can be ac- 
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complished by the acuteness, intui- 
tion, and self-reliance impressed by 
thorough training in peace-time. 
Morale in the collective body, and 
self-reliance in the individual, are, 
then, the qualities which it is of 
paramount importance to develop 
and maintain in the cavalry arm, 
and this essential result can be at- 
tained only by the sedulous culti- 
vation of the specific attributes 
which have been detailed above. 


We come now face to face with 
the more particular inquiry which 
it is the object of this article to 
discuss : Does the British cavalry 
fulfil these essential requirements 
of modern war? 

It is not intended to dispute 
that the class of man and horse 
furnished to our cavalry service ig 
sufficiently good, although there is 
obvious room for improvement as 
regards the ages of both men and 
horses, especially of the latter. It 
may be granted that, in a volun- 
teer army organised on the prin- 
ciple of short colour-service and 
large reserves, it is quite possible 
to keep up an efficient cavalry 
force with the material at disposal. 
The same remark holds good as to 
equipment. If it is the fact that 
our cavalry has failed to reach and 
maintain the standard of efficiency 
attained by the other arms of the 
service, the blame does not lie alto- 
gether at the door of the taxpayer. 
Discussing the question on the 
basis of the characteristics which 
go to constitute an efficient cav- 
alry, we have dealt with men, 
horses, and equipment; and we 
now proceed to consider whether 
the commanders and leaders of our 
cavalry are sufficiently competent. 

There unfortunately is a very 
widespread feeling of doubt and 
uncertainty on this point among 
those best qualified to judge. 
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Whatever qualifications the supe- 
rior officers of cavalry may pos- 
sess as a body, it is quite certain 
that they appear to have signally 
failed to impress the highest mili- 
tary authorities with their use as 
members of the staff. In the head- 
quarter staff of H.R.H. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not a single cav- 
alry officer is to be found, although 
in that staff every other branch of 
our military service, inclusive of 
the militia, yeomanry, and volun- 
teers, has its specific representa- 
tive in the shape of a deputy 
adjutant - general. The inspector- 
general and the assistant adju- 
tant-general of cavalry do not 
belong to the headquarter staff. 
In war the purveyance of intelli- 
gence would chiefly devolve on the 
cavalry arm; yet in the Military 
Intelligence Department there is 
no officer of cavalry. In the dis- 
trict staff of the United Kingdom 
only one colonel of cavalry is em- 
ployed, and it is by a mere chance 
that he is serving in a district 
command in which cavalry is com- 
prised. It would seem that the 
British cavalry arm is, to use a 
familiar expression, ‘no man’s 
child,” the result being that there 
is a total lack of a uniform system, 
that commanding officers are mostly 
left to their own devices, and that, 
as regards the cavalry, ‘‘ go-as-you- 
please” is the order of the day. 
The impending cavalry manceu- 
vres in Berkshire will be the fifth 
of a consecutive series in which 
several regiments have been 
brought together for manceuvre 
purposes. But can any experi- 
enced soldier who has watched 
the working of the cavalry through- 
out this series of manceuvres ven- 
ture to assert that those of last 
year showed the least improvement 
in any respect on the first of the 
series in 1890? On the contrary, 
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it appeared to many that there was 
a decided falling-off. Excuses may 
be found in the lack of supervision 
and in other causes for the defects 
in organisation and training which 
manifest themselves in regiments 
isolated in provincial quarters. 
But surely we have a right to ex- 

ect that in a station such as Alder- 
shot, where there is every facility 
of ground, and where three regi- 
ments (for some months in the year 
four or five regiments) are quar- 
tered in the same camp, some 
marked improvement should mani- 
fest itself—some real training and 
preparation for war. The Alder- 
shot brigade has been under the 
same supervision for the last four 
and a half years, during which time 
no regiment has belonged to the 
command for a shorter period than 
two years. Yet it is a notorious 
fact that throughout that time 
matters have gone backward rather 
than forward, and that, if at any 
time during the period named a 
German cavalry general had gone 
down to inspect that brigade with 
the same thoroughness as he would 
have inspected one of his own, he 
would have found it unfit for its 
duties in war, because of its organic 
want of uniformity in training and 
instruction. During the greater 
part of the period in question the 
Aldershot division was commanded 
by a distinguished soldier, who, 
having himself experience of the 
mounted arm, could not but have 
realised that his cavalry brigade 


. Warrant 
Officers. Officers. 
Highest establishment 24 2 


Lowest establishment " " 


The establishment in officers, war- 
rant and non-commissioned officers, 
and units (4 squadrons) is the same 
in each regiment. The difference 
is in the number of men and 
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was the one weak spot in his other- 
wise most efficient command, and 
whose greatest among his many 
merits perhaps was, that by dint 
of his own personal exertions he 
was able to prevent actual de- 
terioration in the cavalry arm of 
the division. 

At maneuvres, at Aldershot, at 
the Ourragh, and elsewhere, faults 
and mistakes are readily observ- 
able, which prove beyond possibil- 
ity of doubt that methodical train- 
ing and instruction in correct 
principles by brigadiers, command- 
ing and staff officers of the cavalry 
are the exception rather than the 
rule. It is an unfortunate but 
unquestionable fact that our cav- 
alry officers as a body are not so 
competent as they should be, 
having regard to the immensely 
increased requirements of cavalry 
in modern war. But that this is 
owing in some measure to causes 
over which only the very superior 
officers, as for instance the In- 
spector-General, have any’ power 
of control—and that only by the 
pressure of their advice—we pro- 
pose to prove in proceeding now 
to the consideration of organis- 
ation. 

There are 31 regiments of cavalry 
in the British service, of which 20 
are on home service. These 20 
are organised in no less than six 
different establishments, Let us 
take two regiments, one in the 
highest establishment, one in the 
lowest :— 


Troop Sergts. Corpls. oo Horses. 


Serg.-Majors. 


8 24 32 545 410 
" " " 315 280 


horses. In the regiment on the 
highest establishment 1 major, 1 
captain, 3 subalterns, 2 troop-ser- 
geant-majors, 6 sergeants, and 8 
corporals are maintained to super- 
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vise a squadron strength of 140 
men and 103 horses. In the regi- 
ment on the lowest establishment 
exactly the same _ supervising 
strength is maintained over 78 
men and 70 horses. Of the horses 
in both categories a considerable 
proportion are more or less un- 
trained, and, of course, unequal to 
field-service ; and in this respect 
the regiment on the smaller estab- 
lishment is obviously much more 
heavily burdened than is that on 
the higher. As regards the men 
of the former, there has to be de- 
ducted from the given total those 
employed as officers’ servants, 
band, storemen, young horsemen, 
&c.; and this done, we arrive at 
the astounding fact that in a 
squadron of a regiment on the 
lowest establishment a staff of 
21 officers and non-commissioned 
officers is maintained to supervise, 
train, and instruct about 40 avail- 
able men, nearly one-half of whom 
are probably recruits. In no less 
than 7 of the 20 cavalry regi- 
ments in Great Britain and Ire- 
land does this state of things 
exist. How then can any of these 
7 regiments be possibly said to 
possess an organisation which 
lends itself most readily to the 
kind of work required in war, 
and which needs to undergo no 
radical change on mobilisation ? 
And so from this condition of 
emaciated exhaustion a regiment 
moves up the long ladder of suc- 
cessive establishments, till in the 
course of years it arrives at the 
topmost rung. By then the cap- 
tain has probably become a squad- 
ron-leader, the subaltern a captain, 
the sergeant a sergeant-major, the 
corporal a sergeant; and under 
what a system of organisation and 
training have they been prepared 
to fulfil duties which fall to their 
lot, now that for the first time 
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they really can attain to some 
similarity to the conditions of ser- 
vice in the field ! 

What happened in 1882, when 
but a single brigade and one regi- 
ment of divisional cavalry were 
required for service in Egypt, 
ought to have been sufficient warn- 
ing (if that were required) of 
the state of chaos in which our 
cavalry organisation is allowed to 
stagnate. As the lesson seems to 
have been neglected or forgotten 
by the authorities, and perhaps 
never brought fully home to the 
comprehension of the general pub- 
lic, it may not be inapposite to 
recapitulate what then occurred. 
Three squadrons of the House- 
hold Brigade were sent out,—not 
seemingly a very severe call 
on three whole regiments, yet 
some difficulty was experienced in 
the matter of horses. The three 
regiments chosen to constitute the 
line-brigade were found, as they 
stood, to be quite unfit for service, 
by reason of deficiencies as regard- 
ed alike officers, men, and horses, 
The remainder of the cavalry had 
to undergo extensive depletion in 
order that a single brigade for the 
field should, after a fashion, be 
made up. No fewer than 28 
officers had to be withdrawn from 
their duties and attached to the 
regiments for service, one of which 
had actually to borrow 3 captains 
and 11 subalterns. Volunteers to 
fill the ranks had to be called for 
from all quarters; in the first 
reinforcements 21 regiments were 
represented, and one regiment 
alone had to part with no fewer 
than 200 of its trained horses. 
Will any one with the smallest 
acquaintance with military de- 
tails, not to speak of knowledge of 
cavalry requirements in the field, 
pretend to hold that our cavalry 
brigade in the Egyptian campaign 
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was fit to confront a well-trained 
and homogeneous brigade of Con- 
tinental cavalry, flooded as it was 
with officers and men who had 
never been together before the day 
of embarkation, every fraction of 
the force—commander, staff, regi- 
ments, regimental officers, non- 
commissioned officers, :and men— 
all strange one to the other? 
After such an all-round conscrip- 
tion, how could real discipline 
exist, either in the brigade on 
service or in the attenuated regi- 
ments at home? No doubt, had 
occasion demanded, since no pro- 
per reserve remained available to 
supply the waste of men and horses 
at the front, the original expedient 
would have been had recourse to, 
of sending out reinforcements im- 
provised by levying in scraps and 
handfuls on regiments already 
well milked of the best men of 
their scanty numbers. 

Closely linked with that of 
organisation is the important 
question of supervision. This at 
present is all but solely provided 
for by the appointment of two 
inspector-generals of cavalry, one 
for the United Kingdom and one 
for India. These general officers 
are charged only with the duty of 
inspecting and reporting to the 
respective adjutant-generals. They 
have no responsibility whatsoever 
in respect of the dueefficiency of the 
cavalry service, that responsibility 
being vested entirely in the gene- 
ral officers commanding districts. 
These for the most part belong to 
the infantry, and their staffs chiefly 
consist of infantry officers. The 
habitual complement is a colonel 
on the staff commanding artillery, 
and another commanding engin- 
eers. Just as in the headquarter 
staff in Pall Mall the cavalry arm 
is unrepresented, so in the district 
staffs there is no such appoint- 


ment as that of colonel on the 
staff for cavalry, even where, as 
in each of the Eastern, the North- 
western, and the Dublin and Cork 
districts, there are included in the 
command two cavalry regiments. 
The general commanding a district, 
surrounded as he is by superior 
officers belonging to every other 
branch of the service, has at his 
side no adviser of the cavalry arm. 
It is true that of the district com- 
manders and their chief staff offi- 
cers one or two may be by chance 
themselves cavalry officers. This 
casual circumstance, however, when 
it occurs, does not in the least 
degree tend to afford to the 
cavalry within the command a 
continuous organised supervision 
and the maintenance of a uniform 
system of training and instruction. 
The Home district furnishes a 
striking example of the absence 
of adequate cavalry supervision. 
Within its very restricted area 
there are quartered no fewer than 
four regiments of that arm, yet 
there is not an officer belonging to 
it on the staff of the general com- 
manding. And this is an illustra- 
tion of the normal state of things 
in the case of an arm of the service 
which has been shown to require 
more than any other the mainten- 
ance of a thoroughly uniform sys- 
tem of training and instruction, 
supervised by the most competent 
and experienced officers. 

A vivid illustration has been 
given of the chronic boycott of 
the cavalry arm on the part of 
the military authorities acting in 
apparent combination. Another 
illustration may be apposite—that 
of the inevitable result of the 
policy, in case of a sudden outbreak 
of war. A “paper” cavalry divi- 
sion is being hastily mobilised. 
Divisional commander, brigadiers, 
colonels, adjutant-general, brigade- 
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majors, and staff officers meet on 
duty for the first time. Those who 
should know each other’s military 
character and capabilities most in- 
timately are total strangers in the 
military sense. Leaders alike and 
units are associated for the first 
time, when they are called upon to 
take the field. What in such con- 
ditions is the likelihood of that 
“rapid mutual understanding ” de- 
scribed by one of the greatest of 
modern cavalry chiefs as the most 
necessary attribute of cavalry in 
war? That understanding is all 
the less probable when it becomes 
evident that, owing to the lack of 
adequate uniformity and supervi- 
sion, the regiments brought to- 
gether are utterly dissimilar in the 
character and amount of peace- 
training which they have received. 
In such circumstances, where is 
likely to be found the crowning 
cavalry essential of high and con- 
fident morale? The answer must 
be: In the ranks of our enemy, of 
whatever Continental nationality 
he may be, for he knows its value, 
and has ensured it in peace-time ; 
but absent from us, for we have 
neglected and despised it. 

It may be contended that the 
inspector- general of cavalry has 
been appointed expressly to see to 
it that a uniform system of train- 
ing and instruction is maintained 
throughout the cavalry service. 
But apart from the fact already 
mentioned, that his functions are 
purely advisory, it is simply im- 
possible, zealous and experienced 
officer though he is, that from his 
office in London he can bring to 
bear on each separate regiment 
all over the kingdom such a con- 
tinual and watchful influence 
as will effectually ensure this 
result. All that he can do is 
to rely on what he sees at his 
periodical inspections, the exact 
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date of which is known to all con- 
cerned long in advance. No pe- 
riodical reports are furnished to 
him of the work done by regiments 
during the year, all responsibility 
in regard to such matters vesting 
entirely in the general officers com- 
manding districts, between whom 
and commanding officers of regi- 
ments no intermediary cavalry au- 
thority exists. In India the same 
system has prevailed for the past 
few years, under an _inspector- 
general of exceptional capacity 
and energy, who has strained every 
nerve to improve our cavalry in 
the East. But although by the 
influence of his commanding ability 
and strong personality this strenu- 
ous officer accomplished much, it 
is impossible to say that the 
cavalry throughout India is up to 
the standard required by modern 
war. Had the Emperor Napoleon 
realised his dream and brought all 
Europe under his sway, as well 
might he have stationed his most 
able cavalry general at Berlin or 
Vienna and expected him to ensure 
uniform instruction and training 
at the Curragh on one hand and in 
the Urals on the other. 


Finally we come to the crucial 
question : Is our cavalry thorough- 
ly trained and instructed in all 
the duties it may be called upon 
to undertake in war? Have its 
leaders that intelligence and know- 
ledge of war on a large scale laid 
down by Von der Goltz as abso- 
lutely essential to cavalry officers 
of the present day, if they are to 
render that service to the other 
arms which is the justification of 
their military existence? Are its 
non-commissioned officers and men 
so trained and practised in peace- 
time as to fit them for moving 
independently in an  enemy’s 
country in small groups far from 
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any direction or support? Are 
the commanders of its formed 


bodies, from the division to the 
squadron, so trained and practised 
in handling their troops and read- 
ing the ground as to make certain 
their ready seizure of that “ resol- 
ute initiative” which is so essential 
to success in a cavairy encounter, 
and upon which its ability to fulfil 
its duty in relation to the other 
arms almost wholly depends! Do 
the troops possess that mobility, 
alert manceuvring power, and 
measured governed speed, which 
alone can make them efficient and 
intelligent instruments under the 
guidance of a master-hand? To 
any candid observer of our cavalry 
at work in masses by itself in the 
manceuvres of 1890, 1891, 1892, 
and with the other arms in 1893, 
the painful truth must have forced 
itself home that it is sadly lacking 
in each and all of the specified 
requirements, And this not by 
reason of indifferent material, but 
simply owing to a faulty organisa- 
tion, a want of competent leaders, 
and the utter absence of a uniform, 
rigorous, and energetic system of 
training and instruction. 

If what has been said is in the 
main true, it is important to in- 
quire into the causes to which such 
a state of affairs is owing. 

It is a fact which the bitterest 
pessimist cannot deny, that al- 
though our army as a whole can- 
not be said to have kept quite 
abreast of our Continental neigh- 
bours, nevertheless our infantry 
and artillery services during the 
past fifteen years have made great 
progress in the right direction. 
To what cause, it may be asked, 
is this improvement mainly due? 
The answer is: To the exertions 
of Lord Wolseley, Sir Redvers 
Buller, and Sir Evelyn Wood at 
home; of Lord Roberts and Sir 
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George Greaves in India, and of the 
earnest men who have worked with 
them, have the marked advances 
in the efficiency of the infantry 
and artillery arms in chief measure 
been brought about in the course 
of recent years. But unfortunately 
the reforming influences have not 
been brought to bear on the cav- 
alry arm; and to their compara- 
tive absence may be traced the 
main cause of the continuance to 
this day of the imperfections on 
which we have found it necessary 
to dwell. 

Lord Wolseley has been the 
leading spirit of our recent mili- 
tary reforms. Up to the time 
when he obtained independent 
command, although he doubtless 
recognised to the full the need 
that existed for reform in all 
branches, he was not in a posi- 
tion to bring such influence to 
bear as would gain him a hearing ; 
and his ‘Soldier's Pocket-Book’ 
lets us into the secret that, al- 
though he regarded the cavalry 
as a highly important arm, he had 
not studied the details of its re- 
quirements with the same minute- 
ness as he had devoted to the 
other branches of the service. The 
countries in which he conducted 
his earlier campaigns were of 
such a nature as to preclude the 
use of cavalry ; and when he was 
in a position from his own ex- 
perience in more recent cam- 
paigns to urge on the authorities 
measures of reform as regarded 
the infantry and artillery, he was 
not impressed in the same degree 
with the necessity for correspond- 
ing reforms in the cavalry. He 
had gathered round him certain 
officers, whose value he had learned 
to appreciate in connection with 
their own particular arms, and 
it is not surprising that when his 
mantle fell upon them the cavalry 
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remained and still remains in- 
adequately reformed. It is true 
that in the circle of his habitual 
followers there were two or three 
officers of cavalry, and one of 
them, Sir Herbert Stewart, had 
given promise both of will and 
capacity to devote himself to the 
reform of the arm which he loved 
and ornamented, when he died of 
his wounds in the Bayuda desert. 
It remained that no man whose 
influence could sway the leading 
army reformers was left to bring 
home to their minds the true 
nature of the cavalry service, and 
to guide them in the direction of 
its reorganisation ; and so all that 
has been done in this way is but 
a pale reflection of some reforms 
introduced into the other arms— 
such, for instance, as improvement 
in musketry instruction, But it 
would be ungrateful indeed on the 
part of the cavalry service to for- 
get its indebtedness to Sir Evelyn 
Wood, through whose instrumental- 
ity was accomplished the institu- 
tion of annual cavalry manceuvres. 

Reform in the other branches 
of the service has meant the selec- 
tion of the most capable men for 
important posts in command, and 
on the staff. In the cavalry it 
must be said that the feebleness 
of reforming agencies, and the 
attitude of indifference on the part 
of the reformers, has still left wide 
open the door of favouritism. It 
is a melancholy fact that when 
in this arm an important post falls 
vacant, there immediately arises 
the cry, ‘“‘ What a capital billet for 
So-and-so!” The question is re- 
garded as subordinate, “ Is So-and- 
so the best man for the place?” 
Under such a system individual 
effort to attain efficiency has ob- 
viously its marked discourage- 
ments. It must be added that 
the superior cavalry officers are by 
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no means free from responsibility 
for the misfortune that the cavalry 
has not had its due share in the 
military revival. When efforts 
have been made in this direction, 
they have been too often discoun- 
tenanced; the standpoint has 
been asserted that in the British 
cavalry there is no room for im- 
provement; and a species of “stand 
off!” attitude is but too common. 

It is now proposed briefly to in- 
dicate how the faults and short- 
comings which we have endeav- 
oured to expose may be remedied. 

I. It is suggested that the cav- 
alry depot at Canterbury be abol- 
ished, and that the present number 
of 31 cavalry regiments may be 
reduced to 28. That the men and 
horses so rendered available be 
distributed throughout the 19 
regiments on home service, at 
the Cape, and in Egypt, in such 
proportions as shall bring 7 regi- 
ments up to the full war-strength 
laid down in the ‘Field-Service 
Manual’ of 1888 (viz., 666 men and 
456 troop-horses per regiment) ; 
and the remaining 12 to a strength 
of not less than 550 privates and 
400 horses —all the above to be 
thoroughly trained men and horses, 
fit to take the field. That to 11 
of the regiments at home a squad- 
ron be attached—consisting of re- 
cruits, remounts, and a sufficient 
number of trained soldiers to serve 
as young horsemen and take part 
in the training of recruits—to con- 
stitute the depot for its own regi- 
ment and for one of the 11 regi- 
ments on foreign service. That 
to the remaining 6 regiments at 
home a depot troop (or half squad- 
ron) be attached for the recruits, 
remounts, &c., of its own regiment. 

It is calculated that more than 
sufficient men will be available 
for these purposes. Putting each 
depot squadron at the strength of 
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80 horses, and each depot troop at 
40, the total number of horses 
required for the above-stated ser- 
vice will be roughly 9100. The 
number of horses at present on 
the strength of the cavalry else- 
where than in India is 7720. 
There will therefore be required 
1380 additional horses, the cost 
of which will probably be more 
than met by the saving effected 
in the proposed reduction of regi- 
ments and Canterbury depot. 

II. It is further suggested that 
the 7 strong regiments forming 
the cavalry division for immediate 
service should consist of the 3 
regiments at Aldershot next for 
foreign service, the Household 
regiment at Windsor, and the 
3 regiments last returned from 
foreign service, to be quartered 
respectively at Hounslow, Brigh- 
ton, and Canterbury. The four 
outlying quarters named are sug- 
gested because of their compara- 
tive proximity to Aldershot, where 
their respective occupants would 
assemble annually for manceuvres 
under the inspector-general of 
cavalry, in combination with the 
Aldershot brigade. Normally the 
2 regiments at Windsor and 
Hounslow would form a brigade 
in the Home district, and the 2 
at Brighton and Canterbury an- 
other in the South-eastern district. 
Of the remainder of the cavalry 
at home the 2 regiments at Col- 
chester and Norwich would form 
a brigade in the Eastern district, 
the 2 in Albany and Knights- 
bridge a London brigade, the 2 
in Manchester and Preston a 
brigade in the North-western dis- 
trict, the 2 in Dublin a brigade 
in that district, and the 2 in the 
south of Ireland a brigade in the 
Cork district. 

III. To supervise and command 
these seven brigades, it is proposed 
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that a colonel of cavalry should 
be attached to the staff of the 
general commanding each district 
in which a cavalry brigade is 
quartered. The duties of this 
officer would be analogous to those 
of the artillery and engineer staff- 
colonels ; and the yeomanry brig- 
ades in the districts where they 
exist would also be under his com- 
mand and supervision. His prin- 
cipal duty would consist in acting 
as the cavalry adviser to the dis- 
trict general, and in thoroughly 
supervising the uniform system of 
training and instruction which will 
presently be recommended. The 
regiments should be brought to- 
gether in brigade at least once a- 
year, and worked under the colonel 
in command. Objections may be 
raised to the extra expense in- 
curred in making these seven new 
appointments to the staff. But 
a large economy will have been 
effected by the reduction recom- 
mended, and it is a question 
whether it is necessary to main- 
tain so large a number of regi- 
mental districts. One thing is 
certain, that the cavalry is en- 
titled to claim an equal right to 
adequate supervision and _ repre- 
sentation on the staff with other 
arms of the service. 

IV. A thorough uniform system 
of interior squadron organisation 
should be maintained, whereby 
the same non-commissioned officers 
and men would be kept together, 
having regard as well to interior 
economy as to duties in the field. 
The essential cavalry requirements 
of morale and self-reliance would 
thus be greatly fostered ; and it is 
all-important that non -commis- 
sioned officers and men, who have 
been trained together in peace- 
time, should find themselves in 
the same relative position when 
in presence of the enemy. 
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V. Instead of regiments being 
allowed to follow the haphazard 
method of training which now 
prevails, under a new order of 
things there should be prescribed 
a thoroughly uniform system of 
training and instruction. The 
present regulations as to “ squad- 
ron training” stand in great need 
of amendment. To any practical 
cavalry soldier the endeavour to 
cram the whole military education 
of the trooper into a period of 
twenty-eight days is nothing short 
of ridiculous. Regular periods of 
instruction should be fixed and 
maintained, the work done in 
each period being carefully pre- 
pared, supervised, and reported 
on by the staff- colonel charged 
with this duty. The yearly course 
would be somewhat as follows: 
During the winter months, squad- 
ron instruction in reconnaissance 
service, outposts, other detached 
duties, and equitation. In the 
spring, squadron drill and man- 
ceuvre, musketry, setting-up drill, 
sword or lance competition. In 
the early summer, regimental drill 
and manceuvre, practice of recon- 
naissance and outposts by schemes. 
Later in the season, instruction in 
brigade and with the other arms. 

VI. If the work as sketched 
above of thoroughly improved 
training and _ instruction be 
carried out under a properly con- 
stituted organisation, one of the 
great results will be to bring to 
light and remedy what is now de- 
fective. That is a duty the post- 
ponement of which would be at 
once dangerous and unpatriotic. 
The nations are in disquiet, and 
there are lurid clouds on the polit- 
ical horizon. The time has come 
for casting aside flattering myths 
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and hoary illusions. Nothing can 
be so unsafe as to lean on obsolete 
and occasionally unwarrantable 
prestige. It is true that the 
British cavalry has a creditable 
past, but it still labours under a 
legacy of hereditary faults. It 
still disregards the lessons to be 
learnt from cavalry which for 
decades has been straining every 
effort to reach the perfection which 
can be approached only by labo- 
rious industry, steadfast devotion, 
and high intelligence. In the face 
of warnings which he who runs 
may read, it still gives inadequate 
heed to uniformity of pace and 
attention to “direction”—the very 
essentials of combined action in 
cavalry tactics. The tradition still 
clings to the British cavalry of 
undisciplined and headlong reck- 
lessness in the field—of all faults 
the most ruinous. Wellington 
considered his cavalry in the Pen- 
insula so inferior to that of the 
French, from want of order, that 
he was reluctant to use it unless 
when in superior strength ; and he 
said, speaking of Waterloo: “ Na- 
poleon had his cavalry in order; 
mine would gallop, but could not 
preserve their order.”! It was this 
gallant but undisciplined propen- 
sity to get out of hand which in the 
battle of Waterloo, as the issue of 
a single charge, reduced Lord Ux- 
bridge’s splendid division of heavy 
cavalry toa single squadron. The 
wild gallop of the “Third Light” 
through the heart of the Khalsa 
camp in the evening dusk of 
Ferozeshah, like the charge of the 
Light Brigade down the north 
valley of Balaclava, “was mag- 
nificent, but it was not war.” 
Kinglake innocently expresses his 
admiration of the prolongation of 
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front in Scarlett’s heavy cavalry 
charge, occasioned by the circum- 
stance that “the two ranks which 
had begun the advance were con- 
verted by degrees into one.” 

It is delegation of responsibility 
which gives to the German army 
its extraordinary power and eflici- 
ency. Surely a readiness to as- 
sume and bear responsibility is not 
a gift exclusively belonging to the 
German race. Let it be understood 
among the regimental officers of 
our cavalry that each in his par- 
ticular station shall be held indi- 
vidually and directly responsible 
for the fighting efficiency of his 
men, and emulation will be stimu- 
lated, and the very elements which 
now seem hindrances will become 
its foremost support. Let an 
officer feel that his career is really 
dependent on the quantity and 
quality of his work, and he will 
devote to it all his energies. The 
most pressing desideratum in our 
cavalry is the extension of re- 
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sponsibility, and the making of 
every officer the tactical as well 
as the disciplinary leader of his 
men.! Officers who are unfit for 
their position, either from inapti- 
tude for the cavalry service or 
because of lack of energy, must 
be resolutely dispensed with. Re- 
ports on efficiency made by quali- 
fied and responsible officers can 
no longer be ignored, as they so 
frequently are under the present 
system. Let a vigorous and de- 
termined effort be made to force 
the drones from the hive—to get 
rid of cynical indifference on the 
one hand and self-sufficient com- 
placent satisfaction with the ex- 
isting state of things on the other. 
Let us adopt sound principles and 
awake to our necessities; then 
our cavalry will attain the aim 
set before all branches of our 
army by its most zealous re- 
formers—to make up for small 
numbers by the highest attainable 
efficiency. 





1<« Tactics and Organisation,’ by Captain Maude. 
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WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wuen one struck on the big 
kitchen clock, with an ominous 
sound like a knell, Janet, trying to 
reduce her big step to an inaudible 
footfall, came “ben” again. She 
found her mistress sitting still idly 
as if she were dead, the lamp burn- 
ing solemnly, not the sound even of 
a breath in the room. “ No stocking 
in her hands, not even reading a 
book,” Janet said. For a moment, 
indeed, with a quick impulse of 
fear, the woman thought that Mrs 
Ogilvie had died in the new catas- 
trophe. ‘Oh, mem, mem!” she 
cried, and in an instant there was 
a faint stir. 

“Well, Janet,” Mrs Ogilvy said 
in a stifled voice. 

‘“* Will ye sit up longer? A’ the 
trains are passed, and long passed. 
He will be coming in the morn- 
ing; he must just—have missed 
the last.” 

“T am not going to my bed just 
yet,” the mistress said. 

“But, mem, you will be worn 
out. You have just had no meat 
and no sleep and no rest, and 
you'll be weariet to death.” 

‘And what would it matter if 
I was?” she answered, with a faint 
smile. 

“Oh, dinna say that; how can 
we tell what may be wanted of 
you, and needing a’ your strength?” 

Mrs Ogilvy roused herself at 
these words. “And that’s quite 
true,” she said. ‘‘ You have more 
sense than anybody would expect ; 
you are a lesson to me, that have 
had plenty reason to know better. 
But, nevertheless, I will not go to 
my bed yet—not just yet. I can 
get a good sleep in this chair.” 

“ With the window open, mem, 


in the dead of the night, after all 
Mr Robert said !” 

“Do you call that the dead of 
the night?” said the mistress. 
And the two women looked out 
silenced in the great hush and awe 
of that pause of nature between the 
night and the day. It was like no 
light that ever was on sea or land, 
though it is daily, nightly, for 
watchers and sleepless souls. It 
was lovely and awful—a light in 
which everything hidden in the dark 
came to life again, like the light 
alone of the watchful eyes of Him 
who slumbereth not nor sleeps. 
They felt Him contemplating them 
and their troubles, knowing what 
was to come of them, which they 
did not, from the skies—and their 
hearts were hushed within them: 
there was silence for a moment, 
the profound silence that reigned 
out and in, in which they were 
as the trees. 

Then Mrs Ogilvy started and 
cried, “What is that?” Was it 
anything at all? There are sounds 
that. enhance the silence, just as 
there are discords that increase the 
harmony of music—sounds of insects 
stirring in their sleep, of leaves 
falling, of a grain of sand losing 
its balance and rolling over on the 
way. Janet heard nothing. She 
shook her head in her big white 
cap. And then suddenly her mis- 
tress gripped her with a force that 
no one could have suspected to be 
in those soft old hands, ‘ Now, 


listen! There’s somebody on the 
road, there’s somebody at the 
gate !” 


I will not describe the heats and 
chills of the moment that elapsed 
before the big loose figure appeared 
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on the walk, coming on leisurely, 
with a perceptible air of fatigue. 
“ Ah, you're up still,” he said, as 
he came within hearing. Janet 
had flown to open the door for 
him, undoing all the useless bars, 
making a wonderful noise in the 
night. ‘I could have stepped in 
through the window,” he said. 
*You’ve walked from Edinburgh,” 
cried Janet ; “‘ you must be wanting 
some supper.” “I would not ob- 
ject to a little cold meat,” he 
said, with a laugh. His tone was 
always pleasant to Janet. His 
mother stood and listened to this 
colloquy within the parlour door. 
She must have been angry, you 
would say, jealous that her maid 


should be more kindly used by . 


her son than she, exasperated by 
his heedless selfishness. She was 
none of all those things. Her 
heart was like a well, a fountain 
of thankfulness welling up before 
God: her whole being  over- 
flooded with sudden relief and 
sweet content. 

“How imprudent with that 
window open—in the middle of 
the night; how can you tell who 
may be about?” were the first 
words he said, going up himself 
to the window and closing it and 
the shutters over it hastily. “I’m 
sorry I’m late,” he said afterwards. 
“T missed the last train, and then 
I think I missed the road. I’ve 
been a long time getting here. 
These confounded light nights; 
you've no shelter at all, however 
late you walk.” 

“You will be tired, my dear.” 
He had brought in an atmosphere 
with him that filled in a moment 
this little dainty old woman’s room. 
It was greatiy made up of tobacco, 
but there was also whisky in it and 
other odours indiscriminate, the 
smell of a man who had been 
smoking all day and drinking all 
day, though the latter process had 
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not affected his seasoned senses, 
Of all things horrible to her this 
was the most horrible: it made 
her faint and sick. But he was, of 
course, quite unconscious of any 
such effect, nor did he notice the 
paleness that had come over her 
face. 

“Yes, I am tired,” he said; 
‘‘ Janet’s suggestion was not a bad 
idea. I have not walked so far for 
years. A horse between my legs, 
and I would not mind a dozen 
times the distance; but I’ve got 
out of the use of my own feet.” 
He spoke more naturally, with a 
lighter heart than he had shown 
yet. ‘Ihave not had a bad day. 
I looked up some of the old howffs. 
Nobody there that remembered me, 
but still it was a little like old 
times.” 

“ Wouldn’t you be better, Rob- 
bie, oh my dear, to keep away from 
the old howffs ?” she said, trembling 
a little. 

“Tt was to be expected that you 
would say that. If you mean for 
the present affair, no; if you mean 
for general good behaviour, perhaps 
yes; but it is early days. I may 
surely take a little licence the first 
days I am back. There are some 
of your new clothes,” he added, 
tossing down a bundle, “and more 
will be ready in a day or two. I’ve 
rigged myself out from head to foot. 
But I wouldn’t have them sent 
out here.. I’m not too fond of an 
address. I promised to call for 
them on Saturday.” 

The poor mother’s heart was 
transfixed as with a sudden arrow. 
This, then, would be repeated again ; 
once more she would have to watch 
the day out and half the night 
through—and again, no doubt, and 
again. 

“There’s Janet as good as her 
word,” he said, as the sound of 
her proceedings in the next room 
became audible. And he ate an 
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immense meal in the middle of the 
night, the light growing stronger 
every moment in the crevices of 
the shutters. I don’t know what 
there is that is wholesome, almost 
meritorious, in the consumption of 
food. Mrs Ogilvy forgot the smell 
of the tobacco and the whisky in 
the pleasure of seeing the roast- 
beef disappear in large slices 
from his plate. “It was a pleasure 
to see him eating,” she said after- 
wards to Janet. Yes, it is some- 
how wholesome and meritorious. 
It implies a good digestion, not 
spoiled by other pernicious things ; 
it implies (almost) an easy mind 
and a peaceful conscience, and 
something like innocence in a man. 
A good meal, not voracious, as of a 
creature starving, but eaten with 
good appetite, with satisfaction,— 
it is a kind of certificate of morality 
which many a poor woman has 
hailed with delight. They have 
their own way of looking at things. 

And thus the evening and the 
morning made a new day. 

The next day, before she left her 
room, Mrs Ogilvy took the news- 
paper, which she had laid carefully 
aside, and read for the first time— 
locking her door first, which was a 
thing she had scarcely done all her 
life before—the story of the crime 
which had thrown a shadow over 
her son, and had made him “ cut 
and run,” as he said, for his life. 
She had to read it three or four 
times over before she could make 
out what it meant, and even then 
her understanding was not very 
clear. For one thing, she had not, 
as was natural, the remotest idea 
what “road agents” were. Merci- 
fully for her: for I believe, though 
I know as little as she, that it 
means, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, highwaymen, neither more 
nor less. A party of these men 
—she thought it must mean some 
kind of travelling merchants; not 
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perhaps a brilliant career, but no 
harm in it, no harm in it !—had 
been long about the country, a 
country of which she had never 
heard the name, in a half-settled 
State equally unknown, and at 
length had been traced to their 
headquarters. They had _ been 
pursued hotly by the Sheriff for 
some time. To Mrs Ogilvy a 
sheriff meant an elderly gentleman 
in correct legal costume, a person 
of serious importance, holding his 
courts and giving his judgments. 
She could not realise to herself the 
Sheriff-Substitute of Eskshire riding 
wildly over moss and moor after 
any man ; but no doubt in America 
it was different. It was proved 
that the road agents had sworn 
vengeance against him, and that 
whoever met him first was pledged 
to shoot him, whether he himself 
could escape or not. The meeting 
took place by chance at a roadside 
shanty in the midst of the wilds, 
and the Sheriff was shot, before his 
party had perceived the other, by a 
premeditated well-directed bullet 
straight to the heart. Who had 
fired it? The most likely person 
was the leader of the band, of 
whom the Western journalist gave 
a sensational history, and to secure 
him was the object of the police ; 
but there were half-a-dozen others 
who might have done it, and whom 
it was of the utmost importance to 
secure, if only in the hope that one 
of them might turn Queen’s evi- 
dence. (I don’t know what they 
call this in America, nor, indeed, 
anything but what I have heard 
vaguely reported of such matters. 
The better instructed will pardon 
and rectify for themselves.) Among 
these, but at the end—heaven be 
praised, at the end!—was the 
name of Robert. The band had 
dispersed in different directions and 
fled, all but one, who was killed. 
When she had got all this more 
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or less distinctly into her mind, she 
read the story of the captain of the 
band, Lewis or Lew Winterman, 
with a dozen aliases. He was a 
German by origin, though an Amer- 
ican born. He spoke English 
with a slight German accent. He 
was large and tall and fair, of great 
strength, and very ingratiating 
manners. He had gone through 
a hundred adventures all told at 
length. He had ruined both men 
and women wherever he took his 
fatal way. He was a hero of rom- 
ance, he was a monster of cruelty. 
Slaughter and bloodshed were his 
natural element. He was known 
to have an extraordinary ascendancy 
over his band, so that there was 
nothing they would not do while 
under his influence: though, when 
free from him, they hated and 
feared him. Thus every man of the 
party was the object of pursuit, if 
not for himself, yet in hopes of 
finding some clue to the whereabouts 
of this master ruffian, whose gifts 
were such that, though he would 
not recoil from the most cold-blood- 
ed murder, he could also wheedle 
the bird from the tree. Mrs 
Ogilvy carefully locked this dread- 
ful paper away again with trem- 
bling hands. It took her a little 
trouble to find a safe place to which 
there was a lock and key, but she 
did so at last. And when she went 
down-stairs it was with a feeling 
that Mr Somerville’s prayer to steek 
her doors, and Robbie’s concern for 
the fastening of all the windows, 
were perhaps justified ; but what 
would bring a man like that over 
land and sea—what would bring 
him here to the peaceful Hewan? 
No, no; it was not a thing for any 
reasonable person to fear. There 
were plenty of places in the world 
to take refuge in more like such a 
man. What would he do here /— 
he could find nothing to do here. 
America, Mrs Ogilvy had always 
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heard, was a very big place, far big- 
ger than England and Scotland and 
Ireland put together. He must 
have plenty of howffs there. And 
if not America, there was Germany, 
which they said he came from, or 
other places on the Continent, far, 
far more likely to have hiding-holes 
for a criminal than the country 
about Edinburgh. No, no. No, 
no. Therefore there was no fear. 

When Robert came down-stairs, 
which was not till late, he was a 
little improved in appearance by 
a new coat, but not so much as 
his mother had hoped. She was 
disappointed, though in face ot 
the other things this was such a 
very small matter. He was just a 
backwoodsman, a bushman, what- 
ever you call it, still. He had not 
got back that air of a gentleman 
which had been his in his youth— 
that most prized and precious thing, 
which is more than beauty, far 
more than fine clothes or good 
looks. This gave her a pang: but 
then there were many things that 
gave her a pang, though all sub- 
sided in the thought that he was 
here, that he had come back guilt- 
less and uninjured from Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding the anxiety he had 
given her. But was it not her own 
fault that she was anxious, always 
imagining some dreadful thing ? 
after his breakfast (again such an 
excellent breakfast, quite unaffected 
by his late hours or his large sup- 
per !) he came to her into the par- 
lour with the ‘Scotsman,’ which 
Janet had brought him, in his hand. 
“T thought you would like to 
hear,” he said, carefully closing the 
door after him. ‘ You remember 
that man I mentioned to you?” 

“Yes, Robbie,”—she had almost 
said the man’s name, but refrained. 

“There is no word of him,” he 
said. ‘That was one thing I was 
anxious about. There are places 
where —communications are kept 
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up. I had an address in Edin- 
burgh to inquire.” 

. © What has he to do with Edin- 
burgh ?” she cried in dismay. 

‘¢ Nothing ; but there’s a kind of 
a communication, everywhere. No- 
thing has been heard of him. So 
long as nothing is heard of him I 
can breathe free. There’s no reason 
he should come here r 

“Come here! For what would 
he come here?” 

** How can [ tell? If you knew 
the man——” 

“God forbid I should ever know 
the man,” she cried with fervour. 

“TI say Amen to that. But if 
you knew him, you would know 
it’s the place that is least likely 
which is the place where he ap- 
pears.” 

** Tt may be so,” Mrs Ogilvy said ; 
‘but a place like this—a small bit 
house deep in the bosom of the 
country, and nothing but quiet 
country-folk about——” 

“What is that but the best of 
places for a hunted man? He said 
once that if I ever came home 
he would come after me—that it 
was just the place he wanted to lie 
snug in, where nobody would think 
of looking for him. You think me 
a fool to be so anxious about the 
bolts and the bars; but the room 
might be empty one moment, and 
the next you might look round, 
and he would be there.” 

Though it was morning, before 
noon, and the safety of the full day 
was upon the house, with its open 
windows, he cast a doubtful suspi- 
cious glance round, as if afraid of 
seeing some one behind him even 
now. 

“Robbie,” said Mrs Ogilvy, 
“there is no man that has to do 
with you, were he good or bad, that 
I would close my doors upon, ex- 
cept the shedder of blood. He 
shall not come here.” 

“There is nothing I can refuse 
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him,” cried the young man, “I 
would say so too. I say Curse 
him; I hate his very name. He’s 
done me more harm than I can ever 
get the better of. I’ve seen him do 
things that would curdle your blood 
in your veins; but him there and 
me here, standing before each other 
—there is nothing I can refuse 
him!” he cried. 

“Robbie, you will think I am 
but a poor old woman,” said his 
mother, with her faltering voice. 
*“T could not stand up, you will 
think, to any strange man; but 
the shedder of blood is like nothing 
else. It shall never be said of me 
that I harboured a shedder of 
blood.” 

‘‘Oh, mother! how can you tell 
—how can you tell?” he cried, 
‘“‘when I that know tell you that 
I could not refuse him anything. 
I am just his slave at his chariot- 
wheels.” 

‘But I am not his slave,” said 
Mrs Ogilvy, with a glitter of spirit 
in her eyes. ‘I can face him, though 
you may not think it. He shall 
never come here!” 

He flung himself down into a 
chair, and put the newspaper be- 
tween her and himself, making a 
semblance of reading. But this he 
could not keep up: the stillness, 
and the peace, and the innocence 
about him affected the man, who, 
whatever he was now, had been 
born Robbie Ogilvy of the Hewan. 
He made a stifled sound in his 
throat once or twice as if about to 
speak, but brought forth no certain 
sound for some five minutes, when 
he suddenly burst forth in a high 
but broken voice, “ What would 





you say if I were to tell you +” 
and suddenly stopped again. 
“What, Robbie?” she said, 


quivering like a leaf. 

‘‘ Nothing,” he replied, looking 
up with sudden defiance in her 
face, 
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And there was a silence again in 
the room—the silence of the sweet 
morning: not a sound to break the 
calm: the birds in the trees, the 
scent of the roses coming in at the 
window—there was no such early 
place for roses in all Mid-Lothian— 
and the house basking in the sun, 
and the sun shining on the house, 
as if there was no roof-tree so be- 
loved in all the basking and breath- 
ing earth. Then the voice of the 
little old lady uplifted itself in the 
midst of all that peace of nature— 
small, like her delicate frame ; low 
—a little sound that could have 
been put out so easily, — almost, 
you would have said, that a sudden 
breath of wind would have put it 
out. 

‘Robbie, my son,” she said, 
“there is nothing you could tell 
me, or that any man could tell me, 
that would put bar or bolt between 
you and me. What is yours is 
mine, if there is any trouble to 
bear; and thankful will I be to 
take my share. There is no ques- 
tion nor answer between you and 
me. If you’ve been wild in the 
world, my own laddie, I’ve been 
here on my knees for you before 
the Lord. Whatever there is to 
tell, tell it to Him, and- He will 
not turn His back upon you. Then, 
do you think your mother will? 
But that’s not the question—not 
the question. My house is my 
own house, and I will defend it 
and my son, and all that is in it— 
ay, if it were to the death!” 

He looked at her for a moment, 
half impressed ; but the glamour 
soon went out of Robert’s eyes. 
The reality was a very quiet feeble 
old woman, with the strength of a 
mouse, with a flash of high spirit 
such as he knew of old his mother 
possessed, and a voice that shook 
even while it pronounced this de- 
fiance of every evil thing. Short 
work would be made with that. 
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He could remember scenes in which 
other old women had tried to pro- 
tect their belongings, and short 
work had been made with them. 
He had never, never laid a finger on 
one himself. If he had ever dared 
to make his penitence, and could 
have disentangled his own story 
from that of those among whom he 
was, it might have been seen how 
little real guilt there ever was in 
his disorderly wretched life; but 
he could not disentangle it, even 
to himself: he felt himself guilty 
of many things in which he had 
had no share. Even in the confu- 
sion of the remorse that sometimes 
came upon him, he believed himself 
to have executed orders which were 
never given to him. The only 
thing he was not doubtful about 
was where these orders came from, 
and that if the same voice spoke 
them again suddenly at any mo- 
ment, it would be his immediate 
impulse to obey. 

And after this he took up the 
‘Scotsman,’—that honest peaceable 
paper, with its clever articles, and its 
local records, and consciousness of 
the metropolitan dignity which has 
paled a little in the hurry and flash 
of the times—the paper that goes 
to every Scotsman’s heart, whatever 
may be his politics, throughout the 
world, which everywhere, even in 
busy London, compatriots will offer 
to each other as something always 
dear. Wild as his life had been, 
and distracted as he now was, the 
sight and the sound of the ‘Scots- 
man’ was grateful to Robert Ogilvy. 
The paper in his hands not only 
shielded his face from observation, 
but gradually calmed him down, 
drew back his interest, and, wonder 
of wonders, occupied his mind. 
He had himself said he could al- 
ways read. After this scene, with 
its half revelation and its overmas- 
tering dread, he in a few minutes 
read the ‘Scotsman’ as if there had 
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been neither crime nor punishment 
in the world. And Mrs Ogilvy had 
already taken up her knitting ; but 
what was in her heart, still throb- 
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bing and aching with the energy 
of that outburst, and how much 
less quickly the high tide died 
down, I will not venture to say. 


CHAPTER X. 


Robert went in again to Edin- 
burgh a few days later, with re- 
sults very similar. Mrs Ogilvy 
once more waited for him half 
through the night: but she sat 
with her window closed, and with 
a book in her hand, reading or mak- 
ing believe to read, and with no 
longer any passion of tears or panic 
in her heart, but a vague misery, a 
thrill of expectation she knew not 
of what, of bad or good, of danger 
or safety. He came in always, 
sometimes a little earlier, sometimes 
a little later, with a kind of regu- 
larity which she had to accept, 
which, indeed, she accepted, with- 
out remonstrance orcomplaint. The 
atmosphere about him was always 
the same, tobacco and whisky, to 
both which things the little fra- 
grant feminine house was getting 
accustomed, to which she consented 
with a pang indescribable, but 
which had no consequences to make 
any complaint of, as she acknow- 
ledged with thankfulness. When 
he did not go to Edinburgh, he 
remained quietly enough in the 
house, doing nothing, saying not 
very much, taking his walks in the 
darkening, when it was quite late, 
and consequently keeping her in a 
sort of perennial uneasiness, only 
intensified on those occasions when 
he went to Edinburgh. On no 
evening was she sure that he might 
not come in, in a state of alarm, 
bidding her extinguish every light, 
and watching from the chinks of the 
window lest some one clandestine 
might be roaming round the house ; 
or that he might not appear wit 
another at his elbow, the man 





whom he hated yet would obey, 
the shedder of blood, as she called 
him ; or, finally, that he might 
never come back at all,—that the 
man who had so much influence 
over him might sweep him away, 
earry him off, notwithstanding all 
his unwillingness. It is not to be 
supposed that much comfort now 
dwelt in the Hewan, in the con- 
stant contemplation of so many 
dangers. Yet everything was more 
or less as before. ‘The mistress of 
the house gave no external sign of 
trouble. To anxious eyes, had 
there been any to inspect her, there 
would have appeared new lines in 
her countenance ; but no eyes were 
anxious about her looks. She pur- 
sued her usual habits, as careful 
as always of the neatness of her 
house, her dress, her garden, every- 
thing surrounding her. Her visi- 
tors still came, though this was 
her hardest burden. To them she 
said nothing of her son’s return. 
He withdrew hurriedly to his room 
whenever there was the smallest 
sign of any one approaching ; and 
few of them were of his time. 
The neighbourhood had changed in 
fifteen years, as the face of the coun- 
try changes everywhere. There were 
plenty of people in the neighbour- 
hood who knew Robert Ogilvy, but 
these were not of the kind who go 
out in the afternoon to tea. The 
habit had not begun when he left 
home. There were wives of his 
own contemporaries among the 
ladies who paid their visits at the 
Hewan, but Robert was not ac- 
quainted with them. Of those 
whom he had known of old, the 














elder ladies were like his mother, 
receiving their little company, not 
going forth to seek it, and the 


younger ones married, bearing. 


names with which he was not ac- 
quainted, or perhaps gone from the 
countryside altogether. ‘‘I know no- 
body, and nobody would know me,” 
he said; which was a great mistake, 
however, for already the rumour of 
his return had flashed all over the 
neighbourhood, and was hotly dis- 
cussed in the parish, and half of the 
visitors who came to the Hewan came 
with the determination of ascertain- 
ing the truth. But they ascertained 
nothing. He was never visible, 
his mother looked “just in her 
ordinary,” the house seemed undis- 
turbed and unchanged. Sometimes 
a whiff of tobacco was sensible to 
the nostrils of some of the guests ; 
but when one bold woman said so, 
Mrs Ogilvy had answered quietly, 
“ There is at present a great deal of 
smoke about the house,” with a 
glance, or so the visitor thought, 
at her rose-trees, which Andrew 
fumigated diligently against the 
greenfly in that simple way. The 
greenfly is a subject on which all 
possessors of gardens are kin. The 
questioner determined that she 
would have it tried that very even- 
ing on her own rose-bushes, for Mrs 
Ogilvy’s buds were uncommonly 
vigorous and clean; and so the 
smell of tobacco ceased to be dis- 
— or perceived, being accounted 
or. 

This secrecy could not, of course, 
have been maintained had Mrs 
Ogilvy taken counsel with any one, 
or opened her mind on the subject. 
It could not have been maintained, 
for instance, had Mr Logan, the 
minister, been in his right mind. I 
do not know that she would have 
naturally consulted on such a sub- 
ject her legitimate spiritual guide. 
But the intimacy between the 
families was such that it could not 
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have been hid. Even had the boys 
been at home instead of going to 
Edinburgh every day, some large- 
limbed rapid lad would no doubt 
have darted into the house with a 
message from Susie at an inoppor- 
tune moment, and found Robert. 
Susie herself was the only person 
now whom Mrs Ogilvy half dreaded, 
half hoped for. The secret could 
not have been kept from her—that 
would have been impossible; and 
from day to day her coming was 
looked for, not without a rising of 
hope, not without a thrill of fear. 
In other circumstances Mrs Ogilvy 
would have been moved to seek 
Susie, to discover how she was 
bearing the complications of her 
own lot. Susie was the only crea- 
ture for whom Mrs Ogilvy longed : 
the sight of her would have been 
good: the possibility of unburden- 
ing her soul, even if she had not 
done it, would have been a relief, 
to the imagination at least. Her 
complete separation from Susie for 
the time, which was entirely acci- 
dental, was one of the most curious 
circumstances in this curious and 
changed life. 

If she did not see Susie, however, 
she saw the woman who was about 
to change Susie’s life and circum- 
stances still more than her own 
were changed,—the lady from Eng- 
land who carried an indefinable 
atmosphere of suspicion about with 
her, as Robbie carried that whiff of 
tobacco. Mrs Ainslie took upon 
her an air of unwarrantable in- 
timacy which the mistress of the 
Hewan resented. ‘I thought you 
would have come to see me,” the 
visitor said, in a tone of flattering 
reproach, 

*T go to see nobody,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy, “except old friends, or 
where I am much needed. It’s a 
habit of mine that is well known.” 

“ But you must excuse me,” said 
the other, “for not knowing all the 
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Ogilvy of the Hewan had been but 
one of the people here !). And then 
she made a pause and put her head 
on one side, and regarded the old 
lady, now impenetrable as a stone 
wall, with cajoling sweetness. 
‘‘He has told you!” she said. 

“Tf you are meaning the min- 
ister———” 

“Oh, why should we play at hide- 
and-seek, when I am dying for your 
sympathy, and you know very well 
whom I mean? Who could I mean 
but—— And oh, dear Mrs Ogilvy, 
do wish me joy, and say you think 
I have done well r 

‘Upon your marriage with the 
minister ?” 

**Oh,” cried the lady, holding up 
her hands, “don’t crush me with 
your minister! I think it’s pretty. 
I have no objections to it: but still 
you do call him Mr Logan when 
you speak to him. Poor man! he 
has been so lonely ever since his 
poor wife died. And I—I have 
been very lonely too. Can any one 
ever take the same place as a wife 
ora husband. We are two lonely 
people x 

*‘ Not him,” said Mrs Ogilvy; “I 
can say nothing for you. Very good 
company he has had, better than 
most of the wives I see. His 
own daughter, just the best and 
the kindest—and that has kept his 
house in such order—as it will take 
any strange woman no little trouble 
to do.” 

“ Oh, don’t think I shall attempt 
that,” said the visitor. ‘‘I have 
promised to be his wife, but not to 
be his drudge. Poor Susan has 
been his drudge. Not much wonder 
therefore that she could not be much 
of a companion to him. One can’t, 
my dear Mrs Ogilvy, be busy with 
aset of children, and teaching the 
a be, all day, and then be lively and 
amusing to a man when he comes 
in tired at night.” 
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“T have nothing to say to it one 
way or another,” said Mrs Ogilvy. 
**T wish you may never rue it, neither 
him nor you, and that is just all 
that will come to my lips. If she 
is a lively companion or not, I can- 
not say, but my poor Susie has 
been a mother to these bairns ; and 
what he will do with the little ones 
turned out of the house, and Susie 
turned out of his house——” 

“You are so prejudiced! The 
little girls will be far better at 
school — and Susie is going to 
marry, which she should have done 
ten years ago. Her father has no 
right to keep a girl from making 
a happy marriage and securing the 
man of her heart.” 

“ And where is she to get,” said 
Mrs Ogilvy, with a slight choke in 
her throat, “ what you call the man 
of her heart?” 

“Oh, my dear lady, you that 
have known Susie all through, 
how can you ask? He proposed 
to her when she was twenty, and 
I believe he has asked her every 
year since * 

‘So he has told you that old story; 
but he had not the courage, know- 
ing a little more than you do, to 
speak to me of the man of her 
heart. Oh no, he had not the bold- 
ness to do that! And is Susie 
aware of the happiness you are pre- 
paring for her, her father and you?” 
the old lady said, grimly. 

‘Mr Logan,” said the lady, “ has 
a timidity about that which I don’t 
understand. I tell him he is 
frightened for his daughter. It is 
as if he felt he had jilted her.” 

“Indeed, and it is very like 
that,” Mrs Ogilvy said. 

“He thought you, perhaps, dear 
Mrs Ogilvy, as such a very old 
friend, would tell her,—and then, 
when he found that you were dis- 
inclined to do it, he ——well, I fear 
he has shirked it again. Nothing so 
cowardly as a man in certain circum- 

















stances. I believe at the last I 
will have to do it myself.” 

“Nobody could be better quali- 
fied ———” 

“Do you really think so? I’m 
so glad you are learning to do me 
justice. It’s all for her good—you 
know it is. To marry and have 
children of her own is better than 
acting mother to another person’s 
children. Oh yes, they are her 
own brothers and sisters now; but 
they will grow up, and if Susie 
does not marry, what prospect has 
she? Those who really love her 
should take all these things into 
account.” 

Mrs Ainslie spoke these sensible 
words with many little gestures and 
airs, which exasperated the older 
woman perhaps all the more that 
there was nothing to be said against 
the utterance itself. But at that 
moment she heard a step that she 
knew well upon the gravel outside, 
and of all people in the world to 
meet and divine who Robert. was, 
and publish it abroad, this inter- 
loper, this stranger, who had awak- 
ened a warmer feeling of hostility 
in Mrs Ogilvy’s bosom than any 
one had done before, was the 
last. She sat breathless, making 
no answer, while she heard him 
enter the house: he had been in 
the garden with his pipe and his 
newspaper—for it was still morn- 
ing, and not an hour when the 
Hewan was on guard against visit- 
ors. His large step, so distinctly a 
man’s step, paused in the hall. Mrs 
Ogilvy raised her voice a little, to 
warn him, as she made an abstract 
reply. 

‘‘Tt’s rare,” she said, “ that we’re 
so thankful as we ought to be—to 
them that deal with us for our 
good.” 

“Do you hear that step in the 
passage?” cried Mrs Ainslie. “ Ah, 
I know who it is. It is dear James 
—it is Mr Logan, I mean. I felt 
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sure he would not be long behind 
me. Mayn’t I let him in?” 

She rose in a flutter, and rushing 
to the door threw it open, with an 
air of eager welcome and arch dis- 
covery ; but recoiled a step before 
the unknown personage, large, silent, 
with his big beard and watchful as- 
pect, who stood listening and un- 
certain outside. ‘‘Oh!” she cried, 
and fell back, not without a start of 
dismay. 

Mrs Ogilvy’s pride did not toler- 
ate any denial of her son, who stood 
there, making signs to her which she 
declined to notice. “This is my 
son,” she said, “the master of the 
house. He has just come back 
after a long time away.” 

“Oh—Mr Ogilvy!” the lady 
faltered. She was anxious to please 
everybody, but she was evidently 
frightened, though it was difficult 
to tell why. “How pleased you 
must be to have your son come 
back at last!” 

He paused disconcerted on the 
threshold. “I did not mean to— 
disturb you, mother—I did not 
know there was anybody here.” 

“Don’t upbraid me, please, with 
coming at such untimely hours,” 
she cried. Mrs Ainslie was in a 
flutter of consciousness, rubbing 
her gloved hands, laughing a little 
hysterically, but more than ever 
anxious to please, and instinctively 
putting on her little panop'y of 
airs and graces. ‘I had business. 
I had indeed. It was not a mere 
call meaning nothing. Your mother 
will tell you, Mr Ogilvy ” She 
let her veil drop over her face, with 
a tremulous movement, and almost 
cringed while she flattered him, 
with little flutterings and glances 
of incomprehensible meaning. 

The woman was trying to cast 
her spells over Robbie! There 
flew through Mrs Ogilvy’s mind a 
sensation which was not all dis- 
agreeable. “The woman” was 
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odious to her; but she was a well- 
looking woman, and not an ignor- 
ant one, knowing something of the 
world ; and Robert, with his big 
beard and his rough clothes, had 
given Mrs Ogilvy the profoundly 
humiliating consciousness that he 
had ceased to look like a gentle- 
man ; but the woman did not think 
so. The woman made her little 
coquettish advances to him as if he 
had been a prince. This was how 
his mother interpreted her visitor’s 
looks : she thought no better of her 
for this, but yet the sensation was 
soothing, and raised her spirits,— 
even though she scorned the woman 
for it, and her son for the hesitating 
smile which after a moment began 
to light up his face. 

“* However,” said the lady, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘unless you wish for the 
minister on my heels, perhaps I 
had better go now. No? you 
will not be persuaded, indeed ? 
You are more hard-hearted than I 
expected. So then there is noth- 
ing for it but that I must do it 
myself. There, Mr Ogilvy! You 
see we have secrets after all— 
mysteries! Two women can’t 
meet together, can they, without 
having something tremendous, some 
conspiracy or other, for each other’s 
ears ?” 

“T did not say so,” said Robert, 
not unresponsive, though taken by 
surprise. 

“Oh no, you did not say so; 
but you were thinking so all the 
same. They always do, don’t they? 
Gentlemen have such fixed ideas 
about women.” She had overcome 
her little tremor, but was more 
coquettish than ever. While she 
held his mother’s hand in hers, she 
held up a forefinger of the other 
archly at Robert. ‘Oh, I’ve had a 
great deal of experience. I know 
what to expect from men.” 

She led him out after her to the 
door talking thus, and down to- 
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wards the gate; while Mrs Ogilvy 
stood gazing, wondering. It was 
one of her tenets, too, that no man 
can resist such arts; but the anger 
of a woman who sees them thus 
exerted in her very presence was 
still softened by the sensation that 
this woman, so experienced, still 
thought Robbie worth her while. 
He came back again in a few 
minutes, having accompanied the 
visitor to the gate, with a smile 
faintly visible in his beard. ‘‘ Who 
is that woman?” he said. “She is 
not one of your neighbours here?” 

“What made you go with her, 
Robbie ?” 

‘Oh, she seemed to expect it, 
and it was only civil. Where has 
she come from? and how did you 
pick such a person up?” 

“She is a person that will soon 
be—a neighbour, as you say, and a 
person of importance here. She 
is going to be married upon the 
minister, Robbie.” 

‘“‘The minister!” he gave a low 
whistle—‘“‘ that will be a curious 
couple ; but I hope it’s a new min- 
ister, and not poor old Logan, whom 
I—whom I remember so well. I’ve 
seen women like that, but not 
among ministers. I almost think 
T’ve—seen her somewhere. Old 
Logan! But he has a wife,” 
Robert said. 

“He had one; but she’s been 
dead these ten years, and this lady 
is new come to the parish, and he 
has what you call fallen in love 
with her. There are no fules like 
old fules, Robbie. I like little to 
hear of falling in love at that age.” 

** Old Logan !” said Robert again. 
There were thoughts in his eyes 
which seemed to come to sudden life, 
but which his mother did not dare 
investigate too closely. She dreaded 
to awaken them further ; she feared 
to drive them away. What mem- 
ories did the name of Logan bring? 
or were there any of sufficient force 
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to keep him musing, as he seemed 
to do, for a few minutes after: But 
at the end of that time he burst 
into a sudden laugh. ‘Old Logan!” 
he said; “poor old fellow! I 
remember him very well. The 
model of a Scotch minister, steady- 
going, but pawky too, and some 
fun in him. Where has he picked 
up a woman like that? and what 
will he do with her when he has 
got her? I have seen the like of 
her before.” 

“But, Robbie, she is just a very 
personable, well-put-on woman, and 
well-looking, and no ill-mannered. 
She is not one I like,—but I am 
maybe prejudiced, considering the 
changes she will make; and there 
is no harm in her, so far as we have 
ever heard here.” 

“Oh, very likely there is no 
harm in her; but what has she to 
do in a place like this? and with 
old Logan!” He laughed again, 
and then, growing suddenly grave, 
asked, “* What changes is she going 
to make?” 

“There are always changes,” said 
Mrs Ogilvy, evasively, “when a 
man marries that has a family, and 
everything settled on another foun- 
dation. They are perhaps more in 
a woman’s eyes than in a man’s; 
I will tell you about that another 
time. But you that wanted to be 
private, Robbie—there will be no 
more of that, I’m thinking, now.” 

“Well, it cannot be helped,” he 
said, crossly; “what could I do? 
Could I refuse to answer her? 
Private !—how can you be private 
in a place like this, where every 
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fellow knew you in your cradle? 
Two or three have spoken to me 
already on the road r 

“T never thought we could keep 
it to ourselves—and why should 
we?” his mother said. 

He answered with a sort of snort 
only, which expressed nothing, and 
then fell a-musing, stretched out in 
the big chair, his legs half away 
across the room, his beard filling up 
all the rest of the space. His mother 
looked at him with mingled sensa- 
tions of pride and humiliation—a 
half-admiration and a half-shame. 
He was a big buirdly man, as Janet 
said ; and he had his new clothes, 
which were at least clean and fresh : 
but they had not made any trans- 
formation in his appearance, as she 
had hoped. Was there any look of 
a gentleman left in that large bulk 
ofaman? The involuntary question 
went cold to Mrs Ogilvy’s heart. 
It still gave her a faint elation, how- 
ever, to remember that Mrs Ainslie 
had quite changed her aspect at the 
sight of him, quite acknowledged 
him as one of the persons whom it 
was her mission in the world to 
attract. It was a small comfort, 
and yet it was a comfort. She 
took up her stocking and composed 
herself to wait his pleasure, till he 
should have finished his thoughts, 
whatever they were, and be dis- 
posed to talk again. 

But when his voice came finally 
out of his beard and out of the 
silence, it was with a startling 
question: “What do you mean 
to do with me, mother, now I am 
here?” 





CHAPTER XI, 


They sat and looked at each 
other across the little area of the 
peaceful room. He, stretching half 
across it, too big almost for the 
little place. She, in her white 





shawl and her white cap, its natural 
occupant and mistress, Her stock- 
ing had dropped into her lap, and 
she looked at him with a pathos 
and wistfulness in her eyes which 
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were scarcely concealed by the 
anxious smile which she turned 
upon him. They were not equal 
in anything, in this less than 
in other particulars—for he was 
indifferent, asking her the question 
without much care for the answer, 
while she was moved to her finger- 
ends with anxiety on the subject, 
thrilling with emotion and fear. 
She looked at him for her inspira- 
tion, to endeavour to read in his 
eyes what answer would suit him 
best, what she could say to follow 
his mood, to please him or to guide 
him as might be. Mrs Ogilvy had 
not many experiences that were 
encouraging. She had little con- 
fidence in her power to influence 
and to lead. If she could know 
what he would like her to say, that 
would be something. She had in 
her heart a feeling which, though 
very quiet, was in reality despair. 
She did not know what to do with 
him—she had no hope that it 
would matter anything what she 
wanted to do. He would do what 
he liked, what he chose, and not 
anything she could say. 

“My dear,” she said, “ when 
this calamity is overpast, and you 
have got settled a little, there 
will be plenty of things that you 
could do.” 

“ That’s very doubtful,” he said ; 
“and you have not much faith in it 
yourself. I’ve been used to do 
nothing. I don’t know what work 
is like. Do you think I’m fit for 
it? I had to work on board ship, 
and how I hated it words could 
never tell. I was too much of a 
duffer, they said, to do seaman’s 
work. They made me help the 
cook—fancy, your son helping the 
cook !” 

“It is quite honest work,” she 
said, with a little quiver in her 
voice— quite honest work.” 

He laughed a little. ‘“ That’s like 
you,” he said ; ‘and now you will 
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want me to do more honest work. 
I will need to, I suppose.” He 
paused here, and gave her a keen 
look, which, fortunately, she did 
not understand. ‘“‘ But the thing is, 
I’m good for nothing. I cannot dig, 
and to beg I am ashamed. I’ve 
done many things, but I’ve not 
worked much all my life. I will 
be left on your hands—and what 
will you do with me?” He was 
not so indifferent, after all, as when 
he began. He was almost in earn- 
est, keeping his eye upon her, to 
read her face as well as her words. 
But somehow she, who was so 
anxious to divine him, to discover 
what he wished her to say—she 
had no notion, notwithstanding all 
her anxiety, what it was he desired 
to know. 

“My bonnie man!” she said, 
“it’s a hard question to answer. 
What could I wish to do with you 
but what would be best for your- 
self? I have made no plan for 
you, Robbie. Whatever you can 
think of that you would like—or 
whatever we can think of, putting 
our two heads together—but just, 
my dear, what would suit you 
best ss 

‘“‘ But suppose there is nothing I 
would like—and suppose I was 
just on your hands a_ helpless 
lump——” 

**T will suppose no such thing,” 
she said; with the tears coming to 
her eyes; “ why should I suppose 
that of my son? No, no! no, no! 
You are young yet, and in all your 
strength, the Lord be praised! 
You might have come back to me 
with the life crushed out of you, 
like Willie Miller; or worn with 
that weary India, and the heat and 
the work, like Mrs Allender’s son 
in the Glen. But you, Robbie——” 

“ What would you have done 
with me,” he repeated, insisting, 
though with a half-smile on his 
face, “if it had been as bad as 
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that—if I had come to you like 
them ?” 

‘“Why should we think of that 
that is not, nor is like to be? Oh! 
my dear, I would have done the 
best I could with a sore heart. I 
would just have done my best, and 
pinched a little and scraped a little, 
and put forth my little skill to 
make you comfortable on what 
there was.” 

“You have every air of being 
very comfortable yourself,” he said, 
looking round the room. ‘I thought 
so when I came first. You are 
like the man in the proverb—the 
parable, I mean—whose very ser- 
vants had enough and to spare, while 
his son perished with hunger.” 

She was a little surprised by 
what he said, but did not yet at- 
tach any very serious meaning to it. 
“Tam better off,” she said, “than 
when you went away. Some things 
that I’ve been mixed up in have 
done very well, so they tell me. I 
never have spent what came in like 
that. I have saved it all up for you, 
Robbie.” 

“Not for me, mother,” he said; 
‘to please yourself with the thought 
that there was more money in the 
bank.” 

** Robbie,” she said, ‘‘ you cannot 
be thinking what you are saying. 
That was never my character. There 
is nobody that does not try to save 
for their bairns. I have saved for 
you, when I knew not where you 
were, nor if I would ever see you 
more. The money in the bank was 
never what I was thinking of. There 
would be enough to give you, per- 
haps, a good beginning—whatever 
you might settle to do.” 

“Set me up in business, in fact,” 
he said, with a laugh. “That is 
what would please you best.” 

‘“‘The thing that would please me 
best would be what was the best for 
you,” she said, with self-restraint. 
She was a little wounded by his in- 
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quiries, but even now had not pene- 
trated his meaning. He wanted 
more distinct information than he 
had got. Her gentle ease of living, 
her readiness to supply his wants, 
to forestall them even—the luxury, 
as it seemed to him after his wild 
and wandering career, of the long- 
settled house, the carefully kept 
gardens, the little carriage, all the 
modest abundance of the humble es- 
tablishment, had surprised him. He 
had believed that his mother was all 
but poor—not in want of anything 
essential to comfort, but yet very 
careful about her expenditure, and 
certainly not allowing him in the 
days of his youth, as he had often 
reflected with bitterness, the indul- 
gences to which, if she had been as 
well off as she seemed now, he 
would have had, he thought, a 
right. What had she now? Had 
she grown rich? Was there plenty 
for him after her, enough to exempt 
him from that necessity of working, 
which he had always feared and 
hated? It was, perhaps, not un- 
reasonable that he should wish to 
know. 

“JT told you,” he said, after a 
short interval, “that I was good for 
nothing. If I had stayed at home, 
what should I have been now? A 
Writer to the Signet with an office 
in Edinburgh, and, perhaps, who 
can tell, clients that would have 
come to consult me about where to 
place their money and other such 
things.” He laughed at the thought. 
‘“‘T can never be that now.” 

“No,” she said, in tender sym- 
pathy with what she was quick to 
think a regret on his part. ‘“ No, 
Robbie, my dear ; I fear it’s too late 
for that now.” 

“Well! it’s perhaps all the bet- 
ter: for how could I tell them what 
to do with their money, who never 
had any of my own? No; whatI 
shall do is this: be a dependent on 
you, mother, all my life; with a few 
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pounds to buy my clothes, and a 
few shillings to get my tobacco and 
a daily paper, now that the ‘ Scots- 
man’ comes out daily—and some 
wretched old library of novels, where 
I can change my books three or four 
times a-week: and that’s how Rob 
Ogilvy will end, that was once a 
terror in his way—no, it was never 
I that was the terror, but those I 
was with,” he added, in an under- 
tone. 

Mrs Ogilvy’s heart was wrung 
with that keen anguish of helpless- 
ness which is as the bitterness of 
death to those who can do nothing 
to help or deliver those they love. 
“Oh, my dear, my dear,” she said, 
“why should that be so? It is all 
yours whatever is mine. It’s nota 
fortune, but you shall be no depen- 
dent—you shall have your own: 
and better thoughts will come—and 
you will want more than a library of 
foolish books ora daily paper. You 
will want your own honest life, like 
them that went before you, and 
your place in the world—and oh, 
Robbie ! God grant it! a good wife 
and a family of your own.” 

He got up and walked about, 
with large steps that made the 
boards creak, and with the laugh 
which she liked least of all his utter- 
ances. “No, mother, that will 
never be,” he said. ‘I’m not one 
to be caught like that. You will 
not find me putting myself in 
prison and rolling the stone to the 
mouth of the cave.” 

“ Robbie!” she cried, with a 
sense of something profane in what 
he said, though she could scarcely 
have told what. But the conver- 
sation was interrupted here by 
Janet coming to announce the 
early dinner, to which Robert as 
usual did the fullest justice. What- 
ever he might have done or said to 
shock her, the sight of his abundant 
meal always brought Mrs Ogilvy’s 
mind, more or less, back to a certain 


contentment, a sort of approval. 
He was not too particular nor 
dainty about his food: he never 
gave himself airs, as if it were not 
good enough, nor looked contemp- 
tuous of Janet’s. good dishes, as a 
man who has been for years away 
from home so often does. He ate 
heartily, innocently, like one who 
had nothing on his conscience, a 
good digestion, and a clean record. 
It was not credible even that a 
man who ate his dinner like that 
should not be one who would work 
as well as eat, and earn his meal 
with pleasure. It uplifted her 
heart a little, and eased it, only to 
see him eat. 

Afterwards it could scarcely be 
said that the conversation was re- 
sumed ; but that day he was in a 
mood for talk. He told her scraps 
of his adventures, sitting with the 
‘Scotsman’ in his hand, which he 
did not read — taking pleasure in 
frightening her, she thought; but 
yet, after leading her to a point 
of breathless interest, breaking off 
with a half-jest—“ It was not me, 
it was him.” She got used to this 
conclusion, and almost to feel as if 
this man unknown, who was always 
in her son’s mind, was in a manner 
the soul of Robert’s large passive 
body, moving that at his will. 
Then her son returned with a sud- 
den spring to the visitor of the 
morning, and to poor old Logan 
and the strangeness of his fate. 
*‘She’s like a woman I once saw 
out yonder ”—with a jerk of his 
thumb over his shoulder — “a 
singer, or something of that sort, 
—a woman that was up to any- 
thing.” 

“Don’t say that, my dear, of a 
woman that will soon be the min- 
ister’s wife.” 

‘The minister’s wife!” he said, 
with a great explosion of laughter. 
And then he grew suddenly grave. 
“Qld Logan,” he said, with a sort 
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of hesitation, ‘‘ had—a daughter, if 
I remember right.” 

“Tf you remember right! Susie 
Logan, that you played with when 
you were both bairns—that grew 
up with you—that I once thought 
a daughter! Well I wot, and 
you too, that he had a daughter.” 

“Well, mother,” he said, sub- 
dued, “I remember very well, if 
that will please you better. Susie: 
yes, that was her name. And 
Susie—I suppose she is married 
long ago?” 

“They are meaning,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy, with an intonation of scorn, 
‘to marry her now.” 

“What does that mean — to 
marry her now? Do you mean 
she has never married — Susie ? 
And why? She must be old 
now,” he said, with a half laugh. 
“T suppose she has lost her looks. 
And had no man the sense to see 
she was—well, a pretty girl—when 
she was a pretty girl?” 

“Tf that was all you thought 
she was!” said Mrs Ogilvy—even 
her son was not exempted from her 
disapproval where Susie was con- 
cerned. She paused again, how- 
ever, and said, more softly, “ It has 
not been for want of opportunity. 
The man that wants her now wanted 
her at twenty. She has had her 
reasons, no doubt.” 

‘“« Reasons—against taking a hus- 
band? I never heard there were 
any—in a woman’s mind.” 

“There are maybe more things 
in heaven and earth—than you just 
have the best information upon,” 
she said. 

She thought it expedient after 
this to go up-stairs a little, to look 
for something Janet wanted, she 
explained. Sometimes there were 
small matters which affected her 
more than the greater ones. The 
early terrible impression of him was 
wearing a little away. She had got 
used to his new aspect, to his new 
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voice, to the changed and altered 
being he was. The bitterness of the 
discovery was over. She knew more 
or less what to expect of him now, 
as she had known what to expect 
of the boyish Robbie of old; and, 
indeed, this man who was made 
up of so many things that were 
new to her had thrown a strange and 
painful light on the Robbie of old, 
whom during so many years she 
had made into an ideal of all that 
was hopeful and beautiful in youth. 
She remembered now, yet was so 
unwilling to remember. She was 
very patient, but patient as she 
was, there were some things, some 
little things, which she found hard 
to bear ; as for instance about Susie 
—Susie: that she was a pretty girl, 
but must be old now, and had 
probably lost her looks,—was that 
all that Robert Ogilvy knew of 
Susie? It gave her a sharp pang 
of anger, in spite of her great 
patience, in spite of herself. 

It took her some time to find 
what Janet wanted. She was not 
very sure what it was. She opened 
two or three cupboards, and with 
a vague look went over their con- 
tents, trying to remember. Per- 
haps it was nothing of importance 
after all. She went down again 
to the parlour at last, to resume 
any conversation he pleased, or to 
listen to whatever he might tell 
her, or to be silent and wait till 
he might again be disposed to 
talk; passing by the kitchen on 
her way first to tell Janet that she 
had forgotten what it was she had 
promised to get for her: but if she 
would wait a little, the first time 
she went up-stairs,—and then the 
mistress returned to her drawing- 
room by the other way, coming 
through the back passage. She 
had not heard any one come to 
the front door. 

But when she went into the 
room she saw a strange sight. In 
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the doorway opposite to her stood 
a familiar figure, which had always 
been to Mrs Ogilvy like sunshine 
and the cheerful day, always wel- 
come, always bringing a little 
brightness with her—Susie Logan, 
in her light summer dress, a soft 
transparent shadow on her face 
from the large brim of her hat, 
every line of her figure express- 
ing the sudden pause, the arrested 
movement of a great surprise and 
wonder, —nothing but wonder as 
yet. She stood with her lips apart, 
one foot advanced to come in, her 
hand upon the door as she had 
opened it, her eyes large with 
astonishment. She was gazing at 
him, where he half sat, half lay, 
in the great chair, his long legs 
stretched half across the room, his 
head laid back. He had fallen 
asleep in the drowsy afternoon, 
after the early dinner, with the 
newspaper spread out upon his 
knee. He had nothing to do, 
there was not much in the paper: 
there was nothing to wonder at 
in the fact that he had fallen 
asleep. His mother, to whom it 
always gave a pang to see him 
do so, had explained it to herself 
as many times as it happened in 
this way; and there sprang up 
into her eyes the ready challenge, 
the instant defence. Why should 
he not sleep? He had had plenty, 
oh plenty, to weary him; he was 
but new come home, where he 
could rest at his pleasure. But 
this warlike explanation died out 
of her as she watched Susie’s face, 
who as yet saw nobody but this 
strange sleeper in possession of the 
room. The wonder in it changed 
from moment to moment; it changed 
into a gleam of joy, it clouded over 
with a sudden trouble: there came 
a quiver to her soft lip, and some- 
thing liquid to her eyes, more 
liquid, more soft than their usual 
lucid light, which was like the 


dew. There rose in Susie’s face a 
look of infinite pity, of a tender- 
ness like that of a mother at the 
sight of a suffering child. Oh, 
more tender than me, more like a 
mother than me! said to herself 
the mother who was looking on. 
And then there came from Susie’s 
bosom a long deep sigh, and the 
tears brimmed over from her eyes. 
She stepped back noiselessly from 
the door and closed it behind her ; 
but stood outside, making no fur- 
ther movement, unable in her great 
surprise and emotion to do more. 

There Mrs Ogilvy found her a 
moment after, when, closing softly, 
as Susie had done, the other door 
upon the sleeper, she went round 
trembling to the little hall, in which 
Susie stood trembling too, with her 
hand upon her breast, where her 
heart was beating so high and loud. 
They took each other’s hands, but 
for a moment said nothing. Then 
Susie, with the tears coming fast, 
said under her breath, ‘‘ You never 
told me!” in an indescribable tone 
of reproach and tenderness. 

Mrs Ogilvy led her into the other 
room, where they sat down to- 
gether. “You knew him, Susie, 
you knew him?” she said. 

‘¢ Knew him !—what would hin- 
der me to know him?” Susie re- 
plied, with the same air of that 
offence and grievance which was 
more tender than love itself. 

“Oh, me! I was not like that,” 
the mother cried. She remembered 
her first horror of him, with horror 
at herself. She that was his mother, 
flesh of his flesh, and bone of his 
bone. And here was Susie, that 
had neither trouble nor doubt. 

“To think I should come in 
thinking about nothing—thinking 
about my own small concerns—and 
find him there as innocent! like a 
tired bairn. And me perhaps the 
only one,” said Susie, “never to 
have heard a word! though the 
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oldest friend—I do not mind the 
time I did not know Robbie,” she 
cried, with that keen tone of in- 
jury; “it began with our life.” 
Here was the difference. He 
too had admitted that he remem- 
bered her very well—a pretty girl ; 
but she must be old now, and have 
lost her looks. Susie had not lost 
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her looks ; it was he who had lost 
his looks. Mrs Ogilvy’s heart sank, 
as she thought how completely 
those looks were lost, and of the 
unfavourable aspect of that heavy 
sleep, and the attitude of drowsy 
abandonment in the middle of the 
busy day. But Susie was conscious 
of none of these things. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The day after this was one of the 
days on which Robert chose to go 
to Edinburgh, which were days his 
mother dreaded, though no harm 
that she could specify came of 
them. He had not seen Susie on 
that afternoon, but was angry and 
put out when he heard of her visit, 
and that she had seen him asleep 
in his chair. ‘ You might have 
saved me from that,” he said, 
angrily ; ‘‘ you need not have made 
an exhibition of me.” “I did not 
know, Robbie, that she was there.” 
“Tt is the same thing,” he cried : 
‘you keep all your doors and win- 
dows open, in spite of everything I 
say. What’s that but making an 
exhibition of me, that am some- 
thing new, that anybody that 
likes may come and stare at?” 
She thought he had reason for his 
annoyance, though it was no fault 
of hers: and it pleased her that he 
should be angry at having been 
seen by Susie in circumstances so 
unfavourable. Was not that the 
best thing for him to be roused to 
a desire to appear at his best, not 
his worse? He went to Edinburgh 
next day in the afternoon, after the 
early dinner. There was no ques- 
tion put to him now as to when he 
should be back. 

During that afternoon Susie came 
again, and was much disappointed 
and cast down not to see him. 
Perhaps it was well that Susie’s 
first sight of him had been at a 


moment when he could say or do 
nothing to diminish or spoil her 
tender recollection. None of those 
things that vexed the soul of his 
mother affected Susie. The matur- 
ity of the man, so different from 
the boy; the changed tone; the 
different way of regarding all around 
him ; the indifference to everything, 
—all these were hidden from her. 
The only thing unfavourable she 
had seen of him was his personal 
appearance, and that had not struck 
Susie as unfavourable. The long, 
soft, brown beard, so abundant and 
well grown, had been beautiful to 
her ; his size, the large development 
of manhood, had filled her with a 
half pride, half respect. Pride! 
for did not Robbie, her oldest 
friend, more or less belong to Susie 
too. She had dreamt already of 
walking about Eskholm with him, 
happy and proud in his return, in 
the falsification of all malicious 
prophecies to the contrary. He 
was her oldest friend, her play- 
fellow from her first recollection. 
There was nothing more wanted 
to justify Susie’s happy excite- 
ment — her satisfaction in his 
return. 

** And he is away to Edinburgh, 
and has never come to see us! 
That is not like Robbie,” she cried, 
with a trace of vexation in her eyes, 

“Susie, I will tell you and no 
other the secret, if it is a secret 
still. He had fallen into ill com- 
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pany, as I always feared, in that 
weary, far America.” 

“How could he help it?” cried 
Susie, ready to face the world in 
his defence, ‘young as he was, 
and nobody to guide him.” 

“That is true ; and we that live 
in a quiet country, and much 
favoured and defended on every 
side, we know nothing of the law- 
lessness that is there. You will 
read even in the very papers, Susie : 
they think no more of drawing a 
pistol than a gentleman here does 
of taking his stick when he goes 
out for a walk.” 

Susie nodded her head in ac- 
quiescence, and Mrs Ogilvy went 
on: ‘* Where that’s the custom, 
harm will come. Men with pistols 
in their hands like that, that some- 
times go off, even when it’s not in- 
tended, as you may also read in 
the papers every day Oh, 
Susie! it happened that there was 
an accident. How can we tell at 
this long distance, and so little as 
we know their manners and their 
ways, the rights of it all, and what 
meaning there was in it, or if there 
was any meaning! JBut a shot 
went off, and a man was killed. I 
am used to it now,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy, her lip quivering, her 
face appealing in every line to the 
younger woman at her side not— 
oh! not—to condemn him; “ but 
at the first moment I was as one 
that had no more life. The stain 
of blood may be upon my son’s 
hand.” 

“No, no!” cried Susie. “ No, 
I will not believe it—not him, of 
all that are in the world!” 

“God bless you, my bonnie 
dear, that is just the truth! But 
the shot came out of the band, he 
among them. There is another man 
that was at the head who is likely 
the man. And he is like Robbie, 
the same height, and so forth. And 
he has kept hold of him, and kept 
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fast to him, and never let him 
go.” 

**T am not surprised,” said Susie, 
very pale, and with her head high. 
“For Robbie would never betray 
him. He would never fail one 
that trusted in him.” 

** And the terror in his heart is 
—oh, he says little to me, but I can 
divine it !—the terror in his heart is 
that this man will come after him 
here.” 

“From America!” said Susie; 
“so far, so far away.” 

“Tt is not so far but that you can 
come in a week or a fortnight,” said 
Mrs Ogilvy ; ‘‘ you or me would say, 
impossible ; but naturally he is the 
one that knows best. And he does 
not think it is impossible. He makes 
us bolt all the windows and lock 
the doors as soon as the sun goes 
down. Susie, this is what is hang- 
ing over us. How can he go and 
see his friends, or let them know he 
is here, or take the good of coming 
home—with this hanging over him 
night and day?” 

The colour had all gone out of 
Susie’s face. She put an arm round 
her old friend, and gave her a trem- 
bling almost convulsive embrace. 
“ And you to have this to bear after 
all the rest!” 

“Me!” said Mrs Ogilvy; “ who 
is thinking of me? It is an ease to 
my mind to have said it out. You 
were the only one I could speak to, 
Susie, for you will think of him 
just as I do. You will excuse him 
and forgive him, and explain it all 
within yourself as I do—as I 
must do.” 

“Excuse him!” cried Susie; 
“that will I not! but be proud of 
him, because he’s faithful to the man 
in trouble, whoever he may be!” 

Mrs Ogilvy did not say, even to 
Susie, that it was not faithfulness 
but panic that moved Robert, and 
that all his anxiety was to keep the 
man in trouble at arm’s - length. 
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Even in confessing what was his 
problematical guilt and danger, it 
was still the first thing in her 
thoughts that Robbie should have 
the best of it whatever the position 
might be. They were walking up 
and down together on the level path 
in front of the house—now skirting 
the holly hedges, now brushing the 
boxwood border that made a green 
edge to the flowers. Susie had come 
with perplexities of her own to lay 
before her friend, but they all fled 
from her mind in face of this greater 
revelation. What did it matter 
about Susie? Whatever came to 
her, it would be but she who was 
in question, and she could bear it 
—but Robbie! Me! who is think- 
ing of me? she said to herself, as 
Mrs Ogilvy had said it, with a proud 
contempt of any such petty subject. 
It was not the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the instinct of unselfishness, as 
people are pleased to call such senti- 
ments. Iam afraid there was per- 
haps a little pride in it, perhaps a 
subtle self-confidence that whatever 
one had to fear in one’s own person, 
what did it matter? one would be 
equal to it. But Robbie What 
blood could be shed, what ordeal 
dared to keep it from him ! 

“You will feel now that I am 
always ready,” said Susie, “to do 
anything, if there is anything to 
do. You will send for me at any 
moment. If it were to take a mes- 
sage, if it were to send a letter, 
if it were to go to Edinburgh for 
any news, if it were to—hide the 
man: ” 

“Susie !” 

‘‘And wherefore not? it’s not ours 
to punish. I know nothing about 
him: but to save Robbie and you, 
or only to help you, what am I 
caring? I would put my arm 
through the place of the bolt, like 
Katherine Douglas for King James. 
And why should I not hide a man 
in trouble? Them that went before 
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us have done that, and more than 
that, for folk in trouble, many a 
day.” 

* But not for the shedder of 
blood,” said Mrs Ogilvy. 

“They were all shedders of 
blood,” cried Susie ; “ there was not 
one side nor the other with clean 
hands—and our fore-mothers helped 
them all, whichever were the ones 
that were pursued: and so would I 
any man that stood between you 
and peace. If he were as bad a 
man as ever lived, I would help 
him to get away.” 

“We must not go so far as that, 
Susie. We will hope that nothing 
will need to be done. Robbie and 
me, we will just keep very quiet till 
all this trouble blows over. I have 
a confidence that it will blow over,” 
said Mrs Ogilvy, with a shadow in 
her eyes which belied her words. 

“ Certainly it will,” cried Susie, 
with an intensity of assent which, 
though she knew so little, yet 
comforted the elder woman’s heart. 

And Susie once more left her 
friend without saying a word of 
the anxieties which were becoming 
more and more urgent in her own 
life. She had not yet been told 
what was the true state of the case, 
but many alarms had filled her 
mind, terrors which she would not 
acknowledge to herself. It did not 
seem credible that she should be 
dethroned from her own household 
place, which she had filled so long, 
to make way for a stranger, “a 
strange woman,” as Susie, like Mrs 
Ogilvy, said; nor that the children 
should be taken out of her hands, 
and her home be no longer hers. 
But all other apprehensions and 
alarms had been confusedly deep- 
ened and increased, she could 
scarcely tell how, by the sudden 
interference of her father in be- 
half of an old lover long ago re- 
jected, whose repeated proposals 
had become the jest of the family, 
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a man whom nobody for years had 
taken seriously. Mr Logan had 
suddenly taken up his cause, and 
pressed it hotly and injudiciously, 
filling Susie with consternation and 
indignant distress. The minister 
had naturally employed the most 
unpalatable arguments. He had 
bidden her to remember that her 
time was running short, that she 
had probably outstayed her mar- 
ket, that a wooer was not to be 
found by every dykeside, and that 
at her age it was no longer possible 
to pick and choose, but to take 
what you could get. Exasperated 
by all this, Susie had rushed to her 
friend to ask what was the inter- 
pretation of it. But the appear- 
ance of Robert had driven every 
other thought out of her mind, and 
now again, more than ever, his 
story, the danger he was in, the 
reason why his return was not pub- 
lished abroad and rejoiced in. To 
Susie’s simple and straightforward 
mind this was the only point in the 
whole matter that was to be de- 
plored. She found no fault with 
Robbie’s appearance, with his mid- 
day sleep, with the failure of his 
career—even with the ill company 
and dreadful associations of which 
Mrs Ogilvy’s faltering story had 
told her. She was ready to wipe 
all that record out with one tear of 
tenderness and pity. He had been 
led away; he had come back. 
That he had come back was enough 
to atone for all the rest. But there 
should be no secret, no concealing 
of him, no silence as to this great 
event. She accepted the bond, but 
it was heavy on her soul, and went 
home, her mind full of Robert, 
only vexed and discouraged that 
she must not speak of Robert, for- 
getting every other trouble and all 
the changes that seemed to threaten 
herself. Me! who is caring about 
me? Susie said to herself proudly, 
as Mrs Ogilvy said it. These 
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women scorned fate when it was 
but themselves that were threatened 
by it. 

When she was gone, Mrs Ogilvy 
continued for a while to walk 
quietly up and down the little 
platform before the door of her 
peaceful house. She had almost 
given up her evenings out of doors 
since Robert’s return, but to-night 
her heart was soothed, her fears 
were calmed. Susie could do noth- 
ing to clear up the situation. Yet 
to have unbosomed herself to Susie 
had done her good. The burden 
which was so heavy on herself, 
which was Robbie in his own per- 
son, the most intimate of all, did 
not affect Susie. She was willing 
to take him back as at the same 
point where he had dropped from 
her ken. There was no criticism 
in her eyes or her mind,—nothing 
like that dreadful criticism, that 
anguish of consciousness which per- 
ceived all his shortcomings, all the 
loss that had happened to him in 
his dismal way through the world, 
which was in his mother’s mind. 
That Susie did not perceive these 
things was a precious balm to Mrs 
Ogilvy’s wounds. It was her ex- 
acting imagination that was in 
fault, perhaps nothing else or little 
else. If Susie were pleased, why 
should she, who ought to be less 
clear-sighted than Susie, be so far 
from pleased? Nothing could have 
so comforted her as did this. She 
was calmed to the bottom of her 
heart. Robbie would be very late 
to-night, she knew ; but what harm 
was there in that, if it was an 
amusement to him, poor laddie? 
He had no variety now in his 
life, he that had been accustomed 
to so much. She heard Andrew 
come clanking round from the 
back - garden with his pails and 
his watering- pots. She had not 
assisted at the watering of the 
flowers, not since the day of Rob- 
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bie’s return, but she did so this 
calm evening in the causeless relief 
of her spirit. ‘ But I would not be 
so particular,” she said, ‘“‘ Andrew ; 
for it will rain before the morning, 
or else Iam mistaken.” “It’s very 
easy, mem, to be mistaken in the 
weather,” said Andrew; “I’ve 
thought that for a week past.” 
“That is true; it has been a by- 
ordinary dry season,” his mistress 
said. “Just the ruin of the coun- 
try,” said the man. “Oh,” cried 
she, “you are never content!” 

But she was content that night, 
or as nearly content as it was pos- 
sible to be with such a profound dis- 
turbance and trouble in her being. 
She had her chair brought out, and 
her cushion and footstool, her stock- 
ing and her book, as in the old 
days, which had been so short a 
time before and yet seemed so far 
off. It was not so fine a night as 
it had usually been, she thought 
then. The light had not that opal 
tint, that silvery pearl-like radiance. 
There was a shadow as of a cloud 
in it, and the sky, though showing 
no broken lines of vapour, was grey 
and a little heavy, charged with 
the rain which seemed gathering 
after long drought over the longing 
country. Esk, running low, wanted 
the rain, and so did the thirsty 
trees, too great to be watered like 
the flowers, which had begun to 
have a dusty look. But in the 
meantime the evening was warm, 
very warm and very still, waiting 
for the opening up of the fountains 
in the skies. Mrs Ogilvy sat there 
musing, almost as she had mused of 
old: only instead of the wistful 
longing and desire in her heart then, 
she had now an ever-present ache, 
the sense of a deep wound, the 
only partially stilled and always 
quivering tremor of a great fear. 
Considering that these things were, 
however, and could not be put 
away, she was very calm. 
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She had been sitting here for 
some time, reading a little of her 
book, knitting a great deal of her 
stocking, which did not interfere 
with her reading, thinking a great 
deal, sometimes dropping the knit- 
ting into her lap to think the more, 
to pray a little—one running into 
the other almost unconsciously— 
when she suddenly heard behind 
her a movement in the hedge. It 
was a high holly hedge, as has been 
already said, very well trimmed, 
and impenetrable, almost as high 
as a man. When a man walked 
up the slope from the road, only 
his hat, or if he were a tall man, his 
head, could be seen over it. The 
hedge ran round on the right hand 
side to the wall of the house, shut- 
ting out the garden, which lay on 
the other slope, as on the left it en- 
circled the little platform, with its 
grass-plot and flower-borders and 
modest carriage-drive in front of 
the Hewan. It was in the garden 
behind that green wall that the 
sound was, which a month ago 
would not have disturbed her, 
which was probably only Janet 
going to the well or Andrew put- 
ting his watering-cans away. Mrs 
Ogilvy, however, more easily star- 
tled now, looked round quickly, 
but saw nothing. The light was 
stealing away, the rain was near; 
it was that rather than the evening 
which made the atmosphere so dim. 
The noise had made her heart beat 
a little, though she felt sure it was 
nothing; it made her think of going 
in, though she could still with a slight 
effort see to read. It was foolish 
to be disturbed by such a trifle. 
She had never been frightened be- 
fore: a step, a sound at the gate, 
had been used, before Robert came 
back, to awaken her to life and ex- 
pectation, to a constantly disap- 
pointed but never extinguished 
hope. That, however, was all over 


now: but at this noise and rustle 
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among the bushes, which was not a 
footstep or like any one coming, 
her heart stirred in her, like a bird 
in the dark, with terror. She was 
frightened for any noise. This was 
one of the great differences that 
had arisen in herself. 

She turned, however, again, with 
some resolution, to her former oc- 
cupations. It was not light enough 
to see the page with the book lying 
open on her knee. She took it in 
her hand, and read a little. It was 
one of those books which, for my 
own part, I do not relish, of which 
you are supposed to be able to read 
alittle bit at a time. She addressed 
herself to it with more attention 
than usual, in order to dissipate 
her own foolish thirl of excite- 
ment and the disturbance within 
her. She read the words carefully, 
but I fear that, as is usual in such 
cases, the meaning did not enter 
very clearly into her mind. Her 
attention was busy, behind her 
back as it were, listening, listening 
for a renewal of the sound. But 
there was none. Then through 
her reading she began to think that, 
as soon as she had quite mastered 
herself, she would go in at her 
leisure, and quite quietly, crying 
upon Janet to bring in her chair 
and her footstool; and then would 
call Andrew to shut the windows 
and bar the door, as Robbie wished. 
Perhaps a man understood the dan- 
gers better, and it was well in any 
case to do what he wished. She 
would have liked to rise from her 
seat at once, and go in hurriedly 
and do this, but would not allow 
herself, partly because she felt it 
would be foolish, as there could be 
no danger, and partly because she 
would not allow herself to be sup- 
posed to be afraid, supposing that 
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there was. She sat on, therefore, 
and read, with less and less con- 
sciousness of anything but the 
words that were before her eyes. 
When suddenly there came al- 
most close by. her side, immediately 
behind her, the sound as of some 
one suddenly alighting with feet 
close together, with wonderfully 
little noise, yet a slight sound of 
the gravel disturbed: and turning 
suddenly round, she saw a tall figure 
against the waning light, which had 
evidently vaulted over the hedge, 


in which there was a slight thrill 


of movement from the shock. He 
was looking at his finger, which 
seemed, from the action, to have 
been pricked with the holly. Her 
heart gave a great leap, and then 
became quiet again. There was 
something unfamiliar, somehow, in 
the attitude and air; but yet no 
doubt it was her son—who else 
could it be?—who had made a 
short cut by the garden, as he had 
done many a time in his boyhood. 
Nobody but he could have known 
of this short cut. All this ran 
through her mind, the terror and 
the reassurance in one breath, as 
she started up hastily from her 
chair, crying, “ Robbie! my dear, 
what a fright you have given 
me. What made you come that 
way ?” 

He came towards her slowly, ex- 
amining his finger, on which she 
saw a drop of blood ; then envelop- 
ing it leisurely in the handkerchief 
which he took from his pocket, 
“T’ve got a devil of a prick from 
that dashed holly,” he said. 

And then she saw that he was 
not her son. Taller, straighter, of 
a colourless fairness, a strange voice, 
a strange aspect. Not Robbie, 
not Robbie! whoever he was. 
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ANCESTOR-RIDDEN. 


A PLAY IN ONE ACT. 


Persons. 


A PHILOSOPHER’s Son. 
A Pourtictan’s NEPHEW. 


A Poet’s GRANDDAUGHTER. 
A Nove tist’s NIEcE. 


The scene is laid in a desert island, supposed to be out of the beaten 
track: a foreground of coral strand; a background of feathery palm ; 


a sound of surf. 


Scene I.— Port’s GRANDDAUGHTER discovered sitting damp and d+ 
shevelled, drawing off her gants de Suéde, to dry them in the sun. 


Poet's Granddaughter. Well, I 
was certain that mounting wave 
would roll me shoreward soon, 
and here I am. But I must quote 
no more ; no more poetry or even 
poetastery for me. Let me forget 
that there is such a thing. What 
I have gone through all these 
years (for I don’t mind admitting 
on a desert island, where there’s 
no one to hear, that I’m no 
chicken), what I have suffered, 
from the fact of having a poet 
for my grandfather! Grand old 
man, still alive, still writing 
poetry. How tired I used to get 
of the Society jargon, ‘Oh, let me 
introduce you to Miss Blank, 
granddaughter of the poet Blank, 
you know.” “Ah! really, how 
interesting! I daresay you write 
poetry yourself now, don’t you?” 
I was expected to lisp in numbers 
in the nursery. But I didn’t; 
and let me say once for all that I 
detest poetry, always did—can’t 
make head or tail of it, never 
could. I am Al at tennis, and 
I can ride across country, and I 
am a splendid swimmer, or I 
shouldn’t be here; but poetry, 
bah! and intellectual forebears ! 


what a nuisance they are! <A 
man used to be pitied long ago if 
he hadn’t a grandfather. I think 
he’s to be envied. I have been 
heavily handicapped by mine all 
these years. There was no living 
him down. Metaphorically speak- 
ing, he has clung round my neck 
like the Old Man of the Sea. I 
could stand it no longer, so I have 
put myself out of reach of civili- 
sation, have kissed my hand to 
sweetness and light, made my 
curtsey to culture, to “Shake- 
speare and the musical glasses,” 
and here I am, ready to descend 
to any level of primeval unintel- 
lectuality. I pine to dig for 
“ pignuts,” and to tear the native 
oyster from its bed, and forget my 
ancestors. 


Enter Noveuist’s NIEcE, young, 
smart, chic, fin-de-siécle. 


Novelist’s Niece. Dear me, I had 
no idea the island was inhabited. 
I got the P. & O. steamer to drop 
me out with my box in the dingy, 
and to land me on this island, which 
isn’t marked in the chart. I left 
my trunk on the other side of the 
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island, and have walked across 
through a lovely ravine. Are you 
one of the aborigines ? 

P. G. Yes, I am—at least, 
that is, I intend to be. May 
I ask what has led you to come 
here ? 

NV. N. The wear and tear of 
social life—the demands made on 
one — the treadmill of Fashion — 
the rush, the roar, and the rattle ; 
but chiefly because I have an aunt 
—a witty aunt, Madame Bonmot. 
I daresay you have heard of her ; 
every one has. She has written 
an amusing Society novel, and her 
conversation bristles with epigrams. 
Now, I have no sense of humour— 
none—I never said a witty thing 
in my life ; but because Madame 
Bonmot happens to be my aunt, I 
am credited with brilliancy, and 
find myself looked upon as a sort 
of Court jester or chartered buffoon. 
If I utter a feeble platitude about 
the weather, I hear voices say- 
ing; “‘How like Madame Bonmot !” 
When I enter a room, I am con- 
scious of a suppressed titter run- 
ning through the company, ready 
to break into a laugh. People 
prepare to listen to my brilliant 
sallies, my ready repartees and 
witticisms, and prepare in vain. 
I want to be smart, up to date, 
but not witty or humorous. The 
near kinship of Madame Bonmot, 
however, condemns me to an in- 
heritance of wit and humour; and 
to escape from this I have forsworn 
everything, and have come to this 
island “to toss with tangle and 
with shells,” and to return to prim- 
itive savage ways. Savages have 
no sense of humour, have they ? 
or, at best, it’s only very elemen- 
tary. They do mimic, I’m afraid— 
and I am so tired of imitations of 
self and friends ; but savages don’t 
do it for fun, that’s one comfort. 
Heigho! how jolly it is to find a 
place where you may be as dull as 
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ditch-water! You never heard of 
my aunt Madame Bonmot, did 
you ? 

P. G. Never ; don’t be the least 
alarmed. Did you ever hear of 
the poet Blank? I’m his grand- 
daughter, and I am fleeing from 
society solely on account of his un- 
dying name and fame, and from the 
horrible intellectual atmosphere of 
his home. People won’t forget 
that I am his granddaughter, and 
he’s only a poet. Now if he were 
a prize-fighter there might be some- 
thing to be proud of. Muscle I 
admire ; brute force I adore. But 
intellect, that miserable abnormal 
development of simple animal in- 
stinct !—what a waste the use of 
intelligence has been, and is! And 
how ineffably sad it is to reflect 
that the glorious savage, who once 
ran wild, is now degraded through 
centuries of mismanagement into 
the literary man to be met with 
in any London drawing-room! It 
is simply preposterous ! 

NV. N. I never heard of your 
grandfather, so we are quits. It’s 
rather odd, isn’t it, that we should 
both have come to this island to 
escape from an ancestor? I feel 
better already. Don’t you? There’s 
nothing so depressing as being 
thought brilliant. Now, if my 
aunt had only been smart and 
chic, I should have been proud of 
the connection. But to be racy 
and humorous, and clever and 
witty, it bores me. [I like to take 
things aw grand sérieux, even to 
the hang of a skirt. You may 
wonder why I have come to a 
desert island if I’m a slave to 
Fashion ; but I have a trunk full 
of things with me, and 

P. G. Oh, you won’t want 
them. We must divest ourselves 
of 








NV. N. Not of clothing ! 
P. G. Not exactly, but of modern 
ideas. 
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Enter PHILosoPpHER’s Son. 


Philosopher’s Son. Hullo, whom 
have we here? A picnic party? 

P. G. and N. N. No; two vic- 
tims of heredity who have flown 
here to avoid reflected glory and 
falling mantles, and who are re- 
solved to return to pristine ignor- 
ance and innocence step by step 
hand in hand. 

P. G. I have got to live down a 
grandfather. 

NV. N. And I an aunt. 

P. S. “Fact is stranger than 
fiction,” as Bacon says. I also 
am escaping from the toils of an 
ancestor. My father is a born 
metaphysician, author of ‘The 
Ratiocination of Co-ordinate Syn- 
cretisms,’ and I am expected to 
live up to this. Now, I put it to 
you if that’s not rather hard on 
a fellow. I don’t go in for the 
sort of thing. I’m a sportsman, 
fond of shooting, fishing, hunting ; 
all for the open air, and book- 
larning be hanged! What’s the 
good in it all? What comes 
of study but round shoulders 
and pasty faces? I remember as 
a boy kicking over the traces 
when I was asked what a conjunc- 
tion was. Fancy expecting a 
fellow to know what a conjunction 
was ! 

NV. N. Are you the man who 
once found a friend reading a 
book called ‘ Dant,’ and wondered 
what ailed him that he should do 
this thing? You must be his 
cousin, if not himself. 

P. S. No, hang it all! I tell you 
my kith and kin are clever intel- 
lectual people; that’s where the 
trouble is. Now, if my father 
were a good, stupid, worthy old 
fox-hunting squire, with muddy 
gaiters and a whiff of the stable 
about him, how I should revere 
him, how proud I should be of 
him! But a philosopher !—bah ! 
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hang up philosophy, unless phil- 
osophy can put a calf to one’s leg. 
Muscle and sinew are the only 
things worth cultivating. Mind! 
—faugh! I’m sick of mind, and 
that’s why I’m here. 

P. G. Let us shake hands. I’ve 
suffered from a poetic grandsire, 
which is nearly as bad as a phil- 
osophic father. I am so glad you 
are one with us in entering a pro- 
test against the March of Intellect 
with a capital M and a capital I. 

P. S. Yes, I’m turning my 
back on progress, civilisation, and 
the garnered wisdom of the ages— 
so many tons of chopped logic 
done up in stacks, so many sacks 
of wool gathered by the five wits 
of generations of deep thinkers. 
No good to me any of it. Man 
is an animal, and should behave 
himself as such, that’s what I say. 
What does he gain by knowledge ? 
Nothing Why, Scripture is dead 
against book-learning. All I ask 
for is plenty of biceps, calves, and 
liberty to kill something. This 
island ought surely to prove a 
stepping-stone in the right direc- 
tion, and help to bridge over the 
distance between us and _pre- 
historic man. 


Enter Pouitician’s NEPHEW. 

Politician’s Nephew (aside), 
Seems to me my desert island is 
inhabited, and by clothed and cul- 
tured humanity too. This is a 
pity. I had hoped to have found 
myself far from man as a talking 
reasoning being. (Aloud.) I hope 
I don’t intrude. The fact-is, I 
thought this was a desert island. 

Omnes. We all thought that. 

P.S. Are you, like the rest of 
us, fleeing from reflected glory, 
abandoning ancestor-worship, and 
seeking to wipe out the stigma of 
inherited genius by a resumption 
of primordial usages ? 

P.N. I am. I have an uncle 
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in Parliament. I won’t say what 
his politics are, or whether I belong 
to his party or not. It wouldn’t 
interest you. It doesn’t interest 
me. You have no idea what it is 
to have an uncle in Parliament, 
and on the wrong side too. I 
haven’t said which side that is, 
have I? Well, I’ve suffered from 
that unruly member, my uncle, 
considerably. I assure you I can’t 
go anywhere without having him 
paraded before me—either held up 
to vilification, or else extolled as 
one doing yeoman service (good 
old phrase !) to the Cause. I am 
identified with him. His opinions 
are supposed to be my opinions. 
I overhear whispered snatches 
of conversation — ‘Nephew of 
member for Byteshire, stood for 
Barkshire in ’85; very able man 
the uncle ; nephew very like him ; 
you remember that speech of his 
in the great debate on the Better- 
ment Bill. He managed to secure 
a majority in favour of retaining 
the depreciation - of-the-sovereign 
clause in that bill,” and so on. 
I am called upon to air my uncle’s 
views on all subjects, and I am 
supposed to be ready to enter the 
lists with any champion of the op- 
posite party. Now it so happens 
that politics are my pet aversion. 
I detest the party questions, the 
intrigues, cabals, machinations, 
and popularity-bidding attitude of 
the body politic, and I long for a 
return to the bare simplicity of 
savage life. In fact, I should 
even prefer to go a step further 
back,-and to fall into the portion 
of apes and missing links; but this 
1 may find difficult. 

NV. N. This is really amusing. 
Weare all here to escape from the 
woful burden of hereditary talent. 

P. G. Yes, Iam simply longing 
to dig for “pignuts” with these 
nails of mine, and “to scare the 
haggard from the rock.” I am 
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not sure that I know what a 
haggard is. Do you? 

N. N. As a beginning to our 
dégringolade, I mean to forswear 
the use of speech, and to make 
little clucking noises like this— 
tchuk, tchuk ; savages always do. 

P. S. We might invent a lan- 
guage analogous to that which 
Garner tells us is in use among the 
Simian tribes. But no; that would 
mean an effort of brain, and there 
must be nothing of that kind 
amongst us. To invent even a 
very low structure of language, to 
adapt even the queerest, most 
primitive clucking sound to our 
needs, would involve some waste 
of brain-tissue, some process of the 
intellectual faculties. And this is 
not to be thought of. But (turn- 
ing to Poxitic1an’s NEPHEW) how 
did you get here? 

P. N. Oh, I borrowed my uncle’s 
yacht (rather mean of me!). He 
was busy haranguing his constitu- 
ents; so I came off, resolved to 
land on the first desert island that 
should present itself; and this one 
rose in mid ocean, as if on purpose. 
But how did you effect a landing ? 

P. S. I was ballooning with a 
friend, ready to drop down on the 
first desert island that should turn 
up, and I descended by a parachute 
half an hour ago. I told my friend 
not to wait. And now tell me, 
pending the discovery of “pig- 
nuts,” “haggards,” and shell-fish, 
what arrangements have been 
made about feeding!—grazing I 
hope to be able to call it ere long, 
for I quite expect we shall all be 
down upon all-fours, like Nebu- 
chadnezzar, before we are done 
with this experiment. 

NV. N. My trunk, which is lying 
on the other side of the island, is 
well stocked with tinned meats, 
biscuits, and other comestibles. 
Shall we go over and unpack it ? 
[ Zxeunt omnes. | 
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Scene II.—A week has elapsed. Same island. PuitosopHEr’s Son 
and Novetist’s NIEcE sitting on log of driftwood. 


NV. N. I don’t find that we are 
forgetting the use of language, or 
making any appreciable retrogres- 
sion ; do you ? 

P. 8S. No; our crablike move- 
ments towards a lower plane have 
not been productive of much re- 
sult as yet. Iam constantly ana- 
lysing the movement and asking 
myself, “Am I a lower animal to- 
day than I was yesterday?” and 
the answer is doubtful. My calves 
are certainly no bigger round than 
they were ; but that may possibly 
be the result of “ pig-nuts” and 
insufficient nourishment. I don’t 
feel any tendency to burrow or to 
hibernate, which is regrettable. 
You, my dear lady, will find it an 
easier matter than I to return toa 
state of nature—pardon the phrase. 
You see your aunt, after all, is not 
known beyond a narrow circle of 
intimes, whereas the author of 
‘The Ratiocination of Oo-ordin- 
ate Syncretisms’ is a writer of 
European celebrity, and his son 
naturally finds himself tram- 
melled at every backward step 
by the intricacy of his brain 
convolutions, and the tremendous 
displacement of grey matter. 
To think oneself back into beast 
is a deal harder than to move 
upwards into man. Now your 
aunt—— 

N.N. (indignantly). Whatabout 
my aunt? You are making a 
great mistake in supposing she is 


not on a par with your father. ' 


Why, her one novel was the clev- 
erest book of its day, she herself 
quite the wittiest woman in Eng- 
land, and owing to her marriage 
to Mons. Bonmot, she has a dash 
of French piquancy and espicglerie 
to add to her sparkling qualities. 
I can’t allow her powers of mind 


to be called in question. Now, as 


for ‘The Rat—— 


Enter Pouitictan’s NEPHEW and 
Poet’s GRANDDAUGHTER. 


P. N. What are you two quar- 
relling about? And in words 
too! Surely tooth and claw would 
have been more seemly under the 
circumstances. 

NV. N. We find we are not de- 
scending the scale rapidly enough. 
Hereditary instincts, some trick in 
the blood, accretions, growths of 
centuries, time - honoured tradi- 
tions, inherited prejudices, ances- 
tral idiosyncrasies, impede us, keep 
us back from “ranging down the 
lower track” towards prehistoric 
man. 

P. G. Haven’t you succeeded in 
throwing your aunt to the winds 
yet ? 

NV. N. And what have you done 
with your grandfather? I think 
you have given yourself too much 
concern as to his far-reaching in- 


fluence, I don’t believe any one 
reads him nowadays. He's quite 
out of date. 


P. G. (firing up). You are quite 
mistaken. He is one of the im- 
mortals, and will live for ever in 
the hearts of posterity. The true 
poet is for all time, and can lay 
the touch of healing and balm on 
the Weltschmerz as long as men 
must work and women weep. The 
stuff poets are made of is woven 
in the loom of God. But your 
politician, your philosopher, and 
your novelist, can be turned out 
by machinery at so much a 
dozen. 

P. S. Hold! ‘The Rat—— 

NV. N. Hang the Rat! How I 
wish Madame Bonmot was here 
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to laugh at you all! What funny 
things she would have said and 
written about you ! 

P. S. I will be heard! My 
father’s name is much better 
known than that of any of your 
pseudo-intellectual clique. Philo- 
sophy from her lofty altitudes 
looks down in calm and abiding 
serenity on the poetical or political 
aberrations of mankind. There- 
fore, all hail, Philosophy ! 

P. N. You are wrong there. A 
knowledge of the political situa- 
tion, and of the principles that 
underlie the actions of statesmen, 
outweighs all other knowledge. 
The politician marshalling his 
facts (a vast array emerging from 
the fastnesses of ancient history, 
and joining issue with the forces 
that are moulding the problems of 
history in process of formation), 
and passing them in review before 
him, deduces from a study of them 
a sound policy. Through the long 
night of watching he hears human 
nature knocking at the hundred 
gates of citadels erected by man’s 
craft, guile, and selfishness, against 
brother man, — citadels destined 
to fall and crumble away at the 
trumpet-blast of Liberty, Frater- 
nity, and Equality. And in the 
clear light of that day which will 
dawn, the airy nothings of the 
poet’s dream will vanish like the 
morning dew, and the shadowy 
speculations of the metaphysician 
yield themselves up as vapour to 
the sun. My uncle 

NV. N. My aunt—— 

P. N. Will you kindly allow me 
to finish what I was saying? 

N. N. Certainly not. Your 
uncle can’t hold a candle to my 
aunt. 

P. G. Oan we not keep our 
tempers, and admit that poets, 
philosophers, novelists, and politi- 
cians have each their place in this 
world’s economy ? 
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P.N. I suspect we are all 
rather run down from want of 
food, and may get on to each 
other’s nerves. ‘“ Pig-nuts,” especi- 
ally when you don’t find them, are 
not sustaining; and “ haggards of 
the rock” are tasteless when raw, 
for the very obvious reason that 
you can’t go within two yards of 
them. 

P. S. It has just occurred to me 
that in running away from one 
progenitor, we are bumping up 
against another. Reaction is the 
principle that governs mankind. 
Don’t you suppose the first think- 
ing man had nearly as great a 
contempt for his huge Caliban 
of a root-grubbing father as we 
have for our highly organised in- 
tellectual parents? Give us back 
the cave-dweller with the canine 
tooth and prehensile toes, and 
what would happen! Progressive 
desire, putting forth her hand, 
hauls the creature up inch by 
inch, age after age, to the full 
stature of the perfect man. Jn- 
dividual interludes of the ape and 
tiger in humanity there will be, 
but the race keeps mounting on 
and ever on towards the divine. 

P. N. Are you quoting from 
‘The Ratiocination of Co-ordinate 
Syncretisms’? for if you are, I 
must open fire with one of my 
uncle’s addresses to his constitu- 
ency. It began— 


‘‘ Primrose League, Primrose League, 
Primrose League, onward ; 

Plump in the ballot-box fell the six 
hundred.” 


‘This was the text of his speech ; 


but I don’t wish to drift into party 
politics or to rouse any ill-feeling, 
and so I won’t tell you the lines 
on which he laid down his appeal. 
I wish you could hear him speak— 
he’s quite a Demosthenes. I must 
get you in the next time he’s on 
for a debate. Ah! I am forget- 
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ting our isolated position. Strange 
how, now we are out of it, one 
longs to be in it, to know “ who’s 
in, who’s out, who loses and who 
wins.” If the G.O.M. retires soon, 
I shouldn’t wonder if 

P. G. For a speechless prehistoric 
undeveloped male biped, you have 
a wonderful power of monopolising 
the conversation. It’s impossible 
to get a word in edgeways. But 
I feel it is due to my grandfather 
to interrupt you, and to tell you 
that I have felt lately poetic utter- 
ances in my bosom struggling to 
free themselves, and I cannot stem 
the torrent of my inspiration any 
longer. (Moans out :—) 





I dreamt the world was square, 
And went lurching through the air 
At a strange lop-sided pace, 
Deranging Time and Space. 

Our corners cut the stars, 

We shaved a slice off Mars ; 

But no one seemed to care, 

For all was on the square, 

And it was share and share 

As we hurtled through the air. 
But the people were so dull, 

So large and square of skull ; 

And I longed to get away 

From the squareness of the day ; 
And I hid my face in fright 

From the squareness of the night. 
So then I woke, and found 

That the world was nearly round ; 
And I knew my way about— 
Could wander in and out ; 

And I shouted, “I am glad,” 

For a square world drives me mad. 


I dreamt the world was long, 
And everything went wrong. 
The times were out of joint, 
Sans object, aim, or point. 

The times were out of shape ; 
From length there’s no escape. 
And we fell away through space, 
With a weird dactylic grace. 
But the people were so long, 

So lean and brown and strong. 
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The days went slowly by, 

I knew both how and why ; 

But the nights were just a flash, 
A dot and then a dash. 

So then I woke, and found 

That the world was nearly round 
And the moon’s familiar face 
Was flooding all the place ; 

And I cried aloud, “ I’m glad,” 
For a long world makes me mad. 


I dreamt the world was narrow, 

Like edge of plough or harrow ; 

It went skating through the 
spheres, 

With a clipping sound of shears. 

There seemed scarcely any room 

For the cradle or the tomb. 

And we clung along the edge, 

Like birds upon a ledge. 

But the people were so keen, 

So cutting in their spleen. 

There was neither day nor night, 

But a cold blue steely light ; 

And I said, “This must be hell,” 

And loosed my hold and fell. 

So I woke, and then I found 

That the world was nearly round ; 

There was earth and air and sea, 

All just as there should be ; 

And I shouted, “I am glad,” 

For a strait world makes me mad. 


NV. N. Strait world! 
jacket, J think. 

P. N. This may merely be the 
result of mal-nutrition. Yet, on 
the other hand, it may be inherited 
genius which will out. 

N. N. I should willingly risk 
being thought brilliant if only I 
could get safely out of this island. 
Even dulness palls after a time. 

P. S. It is strange how passages 
from ‘The Ratiocination of Co- 
ordinate Syncretisms’ keep crop- 
ping up in my mind. If you had 
asked me when I landed, I should 
have said I had never read the 
book. Now, I seem almost to 
know it by heart. Listen to this: 
“The stream of absolute Truth, 
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which takes its rise in a region 
lying beyond the boundaries of 
Conditioned Thought, passes by 
caves honeycombed by Memory. 
There, sweeping out the débris, it 
bears on its surface masses of 
flotsam and jetsam, which the 
traveller on the banks, snatching 
at, bears some fragment aloft, 
crying, ‘A poor thing, but mine 
own ;’ and alas! the fact is, it is 
somebody else’s.” 

NV. N. I don’t follow you ; and, 
oh dear, if I wasn’t so faint and 
empty and hungry, I should try 
and tell you some of Madame 
Bonmot’s witty sayings. The only 
one I can think of is called forth 
by my present sufferings. Dinner 
was late one day, and an old 
Scotchman who was there said to 
the hostess, ‘““‘ Mem, I am aware 
of a prodigious sinking and gnaw- 
ing at the pit o’ my stamach; ye 
ken it’s like the Spartan boy.’ 
‘Then,’ said Madame Bonmot, ‘if 
it is, it’ll not be the first time the 
Fox and the Pitt have met in 
opposition.’” It was very ready. 

P, N. I defy you to tell another. 
What becomes of all the good 
things that are said to have been 
said? One reads in novels of 
sparkling, brilliantly sustained 
conversations, audacious repartees, 
piquant replies ; but rarely, if ever, 
are these given verbatim. Hum- 
our and wit are very perishable 
articles, and don’t travel well. 

NV. N. Wait till I introduce you 
to my aunt, and then 
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P. N. I don’t know how it 
strikes you, but I think we are 
all getting very prosy. We have 
attained to the stupidity of “the 
grey barbarian” without shaking 
off the conventionality of ‘the 
Christian cad.” What do you say 
to our hailing the first om— 
steamer I mean, and returning to 
our ancestors ? 

P. G. Do let us! I shall be 
glad that you should all have an 
opportunity of buying my grand- 
father’s poems. 

NV. N. You have only to men- 
tion that you have met Madame 
Bonmot’s niece to ensure a wel- 
come everywhere. 

P. N. There’s nothing like hav- 
ing a friend at Court and an uncle 
in Parliament. 

P. S. I must get my father to 
bring out a new edition of the 
‘ Rat 

P. N. Hi! there’s a steamer 
bearing down on us, perhaps sent 
in search of us by 

P. G. My grandfather the 
poet. 

NV. N. Or by my aunt the 
novelist. 

P. S. Or by my father the 
sage. 

P. N. Or by my uncle the 
member, 

Omnes. After all, ancestors have 
their uses, and we must not be 
too hard on them. Where should 
we be without them? Echo an- 
swers, “Simply nowhere.” 


O. J. 
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THE CONFESSION 


THE minister was in his study 
preparing his sermon for the com- 
ing Sunday—at least, he would 
have said he was preparing it if 
anybody had asked him what he 
was doing. The table was strewn 
with loose sheets of paper and one 
or two big books of reference. 
The minister was reposing in an 
exhausted attitude on the sofa, 
which being rather short, forced 
him to hang his feet over the end, 
and display the soles of his boots. 
Next Sunday would be only the 
fifth since Mr Morton had come 
to the parish, He was a young 
man of talent, and had come full 
of hope and confidence, nothing 
doubting of his power to waken 
up the sleepy farmers and farm- 
labourers with his cultured elo- 
quence, and fill their minds with 
entirely new light. But he had 
not hitherto met with the appreci- 
ation or the notice he expected. 
He had been warned by some of 
his elders that many of the old 
people would be averse to new 
ideas, but they had not seemed 
in the least roused or interested 
by anything he said, not even 
shocked. He would have liked 
to shock them. He had quoted 
Herbert Spencer and Matthew 
Arnold, and had been listened 
to with perfect serenity ; he had 
praised Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ 
and the ‘Lyra Anglicana,’ and 
had spoken patronisingly of Car- 
dinal Newman, but the congrega- 
tion had preserved its usual stolid 
demeanour. Perhaps his new par- 
ishioners had never even heard of 
the distinguished persons he al- 
luded to. It was disgusting! 

But this afternoon Mr Morton 
felt better. He had mixed for 
once in intelligent society ; he had 
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sat in a drawing-room which was 
full of sweetness and light; he 
had partaken of food which ap- 
pealed to the cultured sense. In 
other words, he had been to 
luncheon with Sir George and 
Lady Cunningham, who were the 
largest landowners in the parish, 
and were, besides, a pleasant, intel- 
ligent young couple. Mr Morton 
raised himself a little on the sofa 
to survey his study. It was not 
an uncomfortable room by any 
means ; and when the manse had 
been renovated after the late min- 
ister’s death, this study had been 
pronounced by the heritors who 
paid for it to be “perfect—a 
model of convenience.” Perhaps, 
from an esthetic point of view, 
it still left something to be desired. 
There was a new Brussels carpet 
on the floor to replace the old 
drugget; it was a sober carpet, 
and had a complicated geometrical 
pattern in mustard-colour on a 
sage-green ground. The old red 
flock paper had been taken from 
the walls, and the new one was of 
a crushed strawberry tint; the 
doors, shutters, and mantelpiece 
were painted to match, and relieved 
with panels of chocolate-brown. 
House-painters, when left to follow 
their own taste, seem fond of choco- 
late-brown. The purple leather 
sofa and arm-chair, being per- 
fectly good, had been left as they 
were. It was all much more com- 
fortable than anything the minister 
had been accustomed to, but some- 
how the tout ensemble was not 
exhilarating. He lifted his eyes 
once more to the chocolate-brown 
cornice, and heaved a sigh as he 
turned again to his sermon. There 
was to be a good deal of specula- 
tion in this next sermon upon the 
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possible future of the human race, 
and upon whether life was worth 
living, and there should be poetry 
in it, of a depressing and pessi- 
mistic nature. Lady Cunningham 
might very likely go to church, 
and she at least was a cultivated 
person, and would understand. It 
would really be worth while to 
buy a dictionary of quotations, if 
those people were to be at home 
all the autumn. 

Before he had made up his mind 
to begin work, the door opened, 
and the old housekeeper thrust in 
her head. Mr Morton had thought 
himself fortunate, when he arrived, 
in being able to retain the services 
of the housekeeper who had been 
with his predecessor. She was a 
respectable elderly woman who 
understood her work, but she did 
not understand, and indeed had 
no patience with, the refinements 
which the new minister would 
have liked to introduce, and her 
manner seemed to him familiar, if 
not insolent. He dared not find 
fault, nor even hint his disappro- 
val, but he writhed inwardly when 
she dashed into his room without 
knocking, or banged the door to 
with her foot. 

‘‘There a woman seekin’ ye,” 
she said, briefly. 

“Did you tell her I was en- 
gaged ?” 

“T telt her ye’d likely be sweer 
to come,” returned the housekeeper. 
“That’s her gude-mither, auld Tib- 
bie Law, that’s deein’, an’ she was 
speirin’ what way Mr Henderson 
never came to put up a bit prayer. 
They couldna gar her ken, puir 
body, that he’s awa’; but her 
gude-dochter thinks she’ll maybe 
be content wi’ you.” 

This was not a summons that 
was flattering to Mr Morton’s 
vanity, and he took credit to 
himself for the calm and dignified 
tone in which he signified his 
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willingness to go and see his aged 
parishioner, “as soon as he could 
make time to do so.” The house- 
keeper withdrew with this mes- 
sage, and the minister sat down 
again to his sermon. Mr Morton 
hated visiting; it was a duty he 
had always shrunk from, even 
when his work had been in a 
town, and here in the country it 
was fifty times worse. For one 
thing, the distances were so great. 
He kept no horse or pony, and 
could not have managed it if he 
had; he had to trust entirely to 
his own legs, which, though long, 
were more adapted for hanging 
over the end of the sofa than for 
taking rough country walks. In 
town he had been accustomed to 
take the air in omnibuses and 
tramway cars; here he had to 
tramp long miles through the 
mud, and then be scolded by his 
housekeeper for bringing so much 
of it in on his boots. Besides, the 
receptions he had met with had 
not always been very cordial. He 
found the farmers distrustful and 
taciturn, their wives uninterest- 
ing; and as to their daughters, 
his conscience did not permit him 
to talk much to young ladies, lest 
he should awaken hopes which 
might never be realised. Then 
the poor people were certainly 
very thick-headed and ignorant, 
and would never understand him. 
True, he had not as yet made 
their acquaintance: there was 
time enough for that. Mr Mor- 
ton dipped his pen in the ink, and 
tried to forget the interruption he 
had just met with, but somehow 
his ideas refused to come. He 
had a tender conscience, as has 
been seen, and a kind heart, and 
he could not put away the thought 
of the poor old woman who had 
sent for him. How sad it would 
be if she were to die without the 
aid of his ghostly counsel !—how 
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he would reproach himself! True, 
he had already paid one visit to- 
day, and could not reasonably be 
expected to do more; but a pas- 
tor’s time belongs to his flock, and 
he was ready to sacrifice himself. 
In another half-hour he was in 
the village, where he soon found 
out Tibbie Law’s cottage. It 
stood a little apart, and had once 
had a garden, the remains of which 
gave the cottage a picturesque look. 
The white rose and the honey- 
suckle which grew on each side of 
the door had not been pruned for 
years, and covered the low red- 
tiled roof with their interlaced 
branches and clusters of blossom ; 
while amongst the loose cracked 
flagstones near the door some blue 
columbines and lupins still flour- 
ished, in company with an old tin 
can, a broken milk-strainer, and 
an iron pot half full of potatoes, 
in which a hen and two chicks 
were picking. The inmates of 
the cottage seemed to be fond of 
flowers, for a pot of geraniums 
stood in front of each of the small 
windows, and more than answered 
the purpose of blinds, for the room 
was so dark that the minister 
when he first came in could dis- 
tinguish nothing except the tall 
figure of Tibbie’s daughter-in-law, 
who moved forward to meet him, 
a little child clinging to her skirts. 
When his eyes got accustomed to 
the darkness, he could see that the 
room, though small, had little of 
the bareness of poverty: it was 
close, untidy, and crowded with 
unnecessary things. The large 
mahogany chest of drawers was 
piled with a loaf of bread, two 
cheeses, and some evil -smelling 
compound in an earthenware bowl. 
There were also two arm-chairs, 
which looked as if they had once 
seen better days. One was placed 
near the fire to receive the ban- 
nocks as they were taken off the 
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girdle ; the other seemed intended 
for the accommodation of visitors, 
and was drawn close to the box- 
bed, to which the woman now 
directed Mr Morton by a move- 
ment of her hand. 

** She’s sleepin’, surely,” said the 
daughter-in-law. ‘She’s gleg 
enough whiles. Are ye sleepin’, 
gude-mither? here the minister to 
ye.” 

Mr Morton stepped nearer, and 
looked at the figure in the bed. 
It was a small old face, so curi- 
ously puckered with wrinkles that 
the skin looked like crumpled 
parchment ; the eyes were dim and 
glassy ; but when the old woman 
roused herself on hearing her 
daughter’s speech, the film sud- 
denly cleared away, and they shone 
out so black and piercing as al- 
most to startle the visitor. She 
held out a claw-like hand, while 
the sharp eyes peered into his 
face. 

“T hope you do not suffer 
much,” he said, not knowing what 
to say, and feeling rather embar- 
rassed by her scrutiny of him. 
The old woman either did not 
hear, or did not think the question 
worth replying to. 

“Ou ay,” she said, indifferently, 
letting her head fall back upon the 
pillow. “Sit doun — sit doun. 
What’s the use o’ you, Eelen, that 
ye dinna tak awa’ the cats frae 
aneath the minister?” 

Mr Morton jumped up ner- 
vously—he had a horror of cats, 
One had jumped off the chair as 
he was going to sit upon it, and 
Helen, approaching negligently, 
carried away two half-grown kit- 
tens which had also been reposing 
in the depths of the arm-chair. 
This incident disturbed Mr Mor- 
ton so much that he did not know 
what to do or say next, and he sat 
down again in silence. He felt 
that he was not fulfilling the duties 
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of his calling, and apparently the 
same idea occurred to Tibbie, for 
she murmured, “ Mr Henderson, 
he was a fine man—eh! what a 
gude man that was! mony’s the 
prayer he’s putten up—ay, he was 
grand o’t.” 

“T am quite ready to engage in 
prayer,” said Mr Morton, stiffly, 
“if you wish it.” He had once 
put together a form of prayer suit- 
able for sick persons, adapted from 
various liturgies, and this he now 
made use of, though he felt that it 
was quite thrown away upon his 
two auditors, who paid no more 
attention to him than did the cats 
or the hens. Then he moved for- 
ward, to take leave of the sick 
woman. 

“ Ye’re for awa’?” she said, as 
she gripped his hand again—“ weel, 
I thank ye for your call, and your 
bit prayer. It'll maybe be heard 
abune. The Lord, He hears a’ 
thing, ye ken.” 

Mr Morton took this for dis- 
missal, and tried to draw his hand 
away, but the aged fingers did not 
relax their grasp, the piercing eyes 
still shone full into his. 

“Tf a body had made a cove- 
nant,” said Tibbie, slowly and with 
an effort—“ wi’ ane ye ken o’—if 
he had gotten a power ower me 
like—couldna you now, that’s a 
minister, maybe gar him let me 
gang free?” 

“She must be mad,” thought 
Mr Morton in bewilderment. “I 
ought never to have been brought 
here,” he said reproachfully to 
Helen, who seemed to be watch- 
ing the scene attentively and 
without surprise, and who made 
no reply. “What does she 
mean?” he cried at length, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Whom is she speak- 
ing of? Can you not answer?” 

“JT daurna name him,” said 
Helen, doggedly, as she stooped to 
turn one of the bannocks on the 
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chair. ‘“ He’s aye willint to ac- 
cept o’ an invitation.” 

Tibbie sighed deeply. “ It was 
nae sic awfu’ thing I did,” she 
said; “whiles I think that—but 
oh! it’s been a sair, sair burden 
and bondage to me this mony a 
year.” 

* And what did you do?” said 
Mr Morton. 

“T milket a tether,” said Tibbie, 
solemnly. 

** You—did what ?” 

The old woman sighed wearily. 

“It was lang syne,” she said, 
‘‘when my gudeman wrocht at the 
farm o’ Drumhead. It was near 
about the New Year time, and the 
kye were late o’ calvin’, an’ the 
grieve’s wife wouldna gie us wer 
pint o’ milk, an’ me wi’ a sick 
bairn! an’ I was mad at her. And 
I e’en gaed awa’ to the byre an’ 
I took doun the coo’s band, the 
hendmost ane, an’ drawed it like 
as I was milkin’, and I turned it 
east, an’ north, an’ west, an’ south, 
and aye as I turned it I ca’ed upon 
the name o’——” 

“Well?” said Mr Morton. 

“The de’il, ye ken,” said Tibbie, 
in a frightened whisper. 

The minister shuddered. In 
spite of his disbelief in a personal 
devil, he felt a creeping horror of 
this old hag who thus avowed her 
dealings with the powers of evil. 
The woman was mad, of course,— 
yet how, in the nineteenth century, 
were such ideas possible ? 

* And I would ken frae you,” 
Tibbie continued, holding him fast 
as he made a feeble effort to escape, 
“does that gie him the power ower 
me for ever?” 

‘‘ No—no,” stammered Mr Mor- 
ton; “compose yourself.” He 
freed his hand from her grasp 
and turned indignantly to Helen. 
** Have you no control over her?” 
hedemanded. “Is it possible that 
you too believe all this—this non- 
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sense?” He would have used a 
stronger expression if he could have 
thought of one in his agitation. 

‘“‘T dinna ken,” said Helen, look- 
ing down. ‘“She’s terrible uneasy 
—naebody can get sleepit for her. 
Ye’'ll no can bide then?” as Mr 
Morton made a frantic dive after 
his hat, which had rolled upon the 
floor amongst the poultry. 

“My time is valuable,” replied 
the minister, when he had secured 
it. “I have stayed too long al- 
ready. Rest assured I will 
No, I will not promise to come 
back,” he said mentally. ‘I will 
pray for you,” he concluded aloud, 
as he left the cottage. 

Next time Mr Morton met the 
village doctor he asked him whether 
he had seen Tibbie Law, and what 
he thought of her state. The 
doctor answered that the old 
woman was dying—not a doubt 
of it; that she had been dying for 
months, and showed wonderful 
strength to have kept alive so long 
in that unhealthy cottage and with 
insufficient nourishment. He did 
not consider her insane—indeed he 
seemed surprised at the question ; 
and as Tibbie had evidently not 
spoken to him of her supposed 
crimes, Mr Morton did not feel 
justified in betraying her confi- 
dence. He could not put her out 
of his thoughts, do what he might ; 
her weird old face haunted him, 
and he felt that to pacify his own 
conscience he must do something 
for her. He went home and de- 
sired his housekeeper, Bell Gillies, 
to go at once to Tibbie Law’s cot- 
tage with presents of food and 
money. Bell remonstrated in her 
usual emphatic manner. 

“Tt’s vera weel to veesit,” she 
said, “‘an’ it’s vera weel to pray, 
an’ nae wastry there; but ance 
fling awa’ siller, an’ ye'll rue it. 
There Thamas Callum lyin’ wi’ a 
hert trouble, an’ there auld Mar- 
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get Beatoun lyin’ wi’ the rheuma- 
tisms, an’ there a heap o’ bairns 
keepit frae the schule wi’ the rush- 
fever, an’ ye’ll be for giein’ them 
a’ siller, nae doot—an’ whaur’ll ye 
land syne?” 

The minister could not but ad- 
mit to himself that there was 
force in Bell’s argument, but dig- 
nity required that he should pay 
it no apparent attention. But he 
made it his business to find out 
Thamas Callum and Marget Bea- 
toun, whose names he now heard 
for the first time; and in attend- 
ing to those sufferers he soon 
found out others, for there was 
much sickness in the parish. Mr 
Morton became rather popular 
with his poorer neighbours. “ He’s 
nae preacher, puir body—but oh! 
he’s a kind heart,” was the gen- 
eral verdict. Bell, however, be- 
came rather indignant on his ac- 
count, and thought it her duty 
to prevent his being preyed upon 
on all sides. 

“Here that lang useless Ellen 
Law back again!” she said, burst- 
ing into his room one day, ‘“‘seekin’ 
a drap broth to her gude-mither. 
I just telt her we’ve nae broth— 
does the wife think we’re made o’ 
meat ?” 

‘No broth?” said Mr Morton; 
“then send something else.” 

‘We dinna hae onything else.” 

“Nothing else?” repeated Mr 
Morton, sitting upright; ‘surely 
I have fowls?” He had just 
heard a cock crowing outside, 


which suggested this brilliant 
idea. 
“Fowls!” said Bell. ‘ Troth, 


she can just kill her ain fowls. 
She got a clockin’ hen frae me 
this spring.” 

‘‘Tsabella,” said Mr Morton, 
“supply the woman with a fowl, 
and leave me. I am engaged.” 

“He’s a thrawn deevil, that,” 
muttered Bell between her teeth 
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as she retreated. “‘Supply the 
woman,’ quo’ he. I'll supply her 
wi’ a steekit door, or maybe a 
besom-handle, gin she come here 
again.” She hastened to make 
this determination known to 
Helen Law, who replied in suit- 
able terms. Mr Morton heard 
the raised voices of the two 
women, and resolved to put a 
stop to their dispute. He threw 
the door open impetuously, and 
dashing out, desired the younger 
Mrs Law to retire at once, if she 
had got what she wanted. 

“ ]’ve gotten naething,” returned 
Helen, sulkily, “‘forbye unceevil 
language.” 

“It’s hersel’ that’s unceevil, an’ 
ye’ve nae ither thing to gie her,” 
retorted Bell. 

Mr Morton looked at her majes- 
tically. 

“Where is the game,” said he, 
“which you told me had been sent 
me yesterday ?” 

Bell, with an upward glance and 
groan, as of one who appealed to 
Heaven for patience, dived into 
the scullery, and brought out a 
large hare, which Sir George Cun- 
ningham’s keeper had left at the 
manse the day before. She flung 
it down on the table, and Mr Mor- 
ton signed to Helen to take it up 
and be gone. “ And I will not 
have this repeated, remember,” he 
added, as he shut the door after 
her, and applied himself, as best 
he might, to soothing the injured 
feelings of his housekeeper, who 
was eloquent in her reproaches, 
and pathetic over the hare-soup 
that might have been. 

But Bell might have spared her 
lamentations, for late in theevening 
Helen Law returned bringing back 
the hare. She burst into the kit- 
chen without knocking, and threw 
down the hare as she went, brushing 
unceremoniously past Bell in her 
haste to reach the study. Here 
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she paused for an instant to knock, 
and presented herself before the 
astonished eyes of Mr Morton, who 
was reposing in his arm-chair with 
his feet upon the mantelpiece, and 
a copy of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ in his 
hand. 

“TI brought back thon cutty,” 
said Helen, with breathless abrupt- 
ness. ‘My gude-mither’s no’ for 
it. She winna hear tell o’ siccan 
a beast—it’s no canny—she winna 
hae’t in ower her door. An’ she 
bade me say ye maun come yersel’, 
or e’er the muckle de’il gets a grip 
o’ her.” 

“ But—but this is intolerable !” 
cried Mr Morton, starting to his 
feet, and rubbing his hair in his 
nervous irritation until it bristled 
over his head in somewhat uncleri- 
cal fashion. ‘I—TI can’t have 
these interruptions. Hang it, I 
—I don’t allow females in my 
study—using that sort of language 
too!” 

“T mean nae offence,” returned 
Helen, sullenly, hanging her head 
a little, but not retreating. ‘I 
speak the words my gude-mither 
has pitten i’ my mooth. And, ‘deed, 
I canna bide, or she’ll be doin’ her- 
sel’ or the bairns a mischief. Are 
ye no comin’, then?” 

“ To-night ? certainly not,” said 
Mr Morton, recovering some of his 
dignity as he saw a prospect of 
getting rid of his visitor. 

“Tf your relative is worse, I will 
come to-morrow—that is, if I can 
make it convenient.” 

Helen paused to find words with 
which to urge her request. She 
was habitually silent, more from 
indolence perhaps than modesty, 
but when her feelings were once 
stirred, she could speak strongly 
and to the point. 

“The auld wife is deein’,” she 
said. ‘She'll be awa’, I doubt, 
gin the morn come, an’ wha kens 
whaur she'll be syne? I hae little 
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gudewill to her—mony’s the ill 
word she’s gien me an’ gien the 
bairns, but I’m no sae keen as 
some folk to see her gang to the 
pit afore my very e’en. She cries 
out about the flames o’ hell—I 
wish ye heard her!” 

Mr Morton again almost tore 
his hair with irritation, ‘“ Ignor- 
ant creatures!” cried he. ‘There 
is no such place as hell. How 
often must I tell you so? Can 
you not even remember my sermon 
of last Sunday—no, two Sundays 
back—in which I pointed out that 
Gehenna, or the pit of Tophet, 
rendered ‘hell’ in our version, 
was nothing more nor less than a 
receptacle for P 

“T ken naething about your 
sermons,” interrupted Helen, with 
much truth. “But it’s time I 
was awa’. If ye maun hae plain 
words,” she said, turning again on 
her way to the door, “my gude- 
mither has been a witch in her 
day, gude forgie her! Ony way, 
that’s what she says, puir body. 
An’ the de’il is come for his ain, 
it’s like. An’ we thocht, if you 
was resistin’ him, he would maybe 
flee frae you, but he winna flee 
frae hiz.” 

Helen had left the room, and 
was already walking with swift 
strides down the road before Mr 
Morton had had time to recover 
his presence of mind. Ignorance 
like this at the present day, and 
in a Lowland parish—after all the 
enlightenment he had poured upon 
it too—was inconceivable. To 
exorcise the devil was clearly no 
part of his pastoral duty, “and 
what’s more,” thought Mr Morton, 
“T am not going to do it.” He 
said this aloud by way of reviving 
his courage, which, to say the 
truth, had failed him a little, as 
he looked out at the black autumn 
evening, and listened to the wail- 
ing wind. He did not believe in 
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the devil, nor in witches—not he. 
Still, if Tibbie’s daughter - in - law 
really wanted him so much to 
come, she ought to have waited 
his pleasure, and not gone off in 
that unmannerly way. He had a 
great mind not to go the next 
day either. It would show those 
people that they ought to conduct 
themselves, when on their death- 
beds, in a more becoming manner. 
Mr Morton went to bed, where he 
tried in vain to get a moment’s 
rest of mind or body. Again and 
again he told himself that his 
nervous restlessness was folly, 
that the old woman was evidently 
delirious and in no fit state to 
receive a clergyman’s visit, and 
that he had done well to refuse to 
go. Yet he could not sleep, and 
striking a light, he went into the 
study, and took from the shelves 
an old book, a treatise on demon- 
ology and witchcraft, which he re- 
collected to have seen there. With 
this volume as a companion he 
passed a troubled night. The 
stories fascinated him in spite of 
himself. Some were grotesquely 
horrible, others ludicrous, but all 
were told with evident good faith. 
Mr Morton could not but admit 
to himself that the Church of 
Scotland had a good share both 
of superstition and cruelty in the 
witch-burning days. However, he 
became interested in the situation, 
and wondered what further tale of 
horror Tibbie Law had to unfold. 
Nothing but absolute bodily fear 
prevented him from getting up 
and hastening to her cottage. But 
calmness and reason returned with 
the daylight, and he breakfasted 
at his usual hour, and with toler- 
able composure, before starting 
for the village. 

Helen Law opened the door to 
him, looking haggard and untidy. 
She showed no emotion of any 
kind at seeing him. ‘ 
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“She’s mair quieter -like,” she 
said in answer to his question ; 
‘she’s sleepin’ e’enow. She has 
an awfu’ strength; she’ll maybe 
last twa-three days yet.” And 
with asigh which Helen did not 
attempt to disguise, she turned to 
her household duties. 

Mr Morton sat in the arm-chair 
and watched the sleeper, half re- 
lieved to find he was still in time, 
and half irritated; for, after all, 
no one seemed to want him. The 
clock on the wall, with its quaint 
china face and weights hanging 
from long chains, ticked on aggres- 
sively, and sometimes gave a loud 
click, as if vainly attempting to 
strike the hour. The hens scraped 
and made querulous clucking mur- 
murs under his chair; the cats on 
the hearth-rug awoke one by one 
and stretched themselves, and still 
the minister sat on. The foul air 
of the cottage oppressed his senses 
unconsciously, and he felt no in- 
clination to stir. At last Helen 
set down her broom, and having 
unpinned her gown and twisted up 
her hair, she bent over the bed 
and listened. 

“Na, she'll no dee yet,” she said 
shortly, in answer to Mr Morton’s 
look. 

“Dee?” The old woman’s shrill 
voice rang through the room, start- 
ling them both. “Hoo can I dee 
wi siccan a wecht on my mind?” 
She sat up and stretched out her 
hands as if to push something away 
from her. ‘“Siccan a wecht!” 
she repeated. 

The minister bent over her com- 
passionately. “If you have a bur- 
den on your mind,” he said, “ bet- 
ter confess it; it would relieve 
you. Tell me what you have 
done,” he said again, raising his 
voice a little ; but Tibbie continued 
silent. 

“Ts she so weak?” he said to 
Helen. ‘Can you not rouse her?” 


Helen shook up the pillow and 
touched her on the shoulder. Tib- 
bie moaned a little, and murmured 
something. They stooped to hear 
what it was. 

‘“‘He’s putten the fear o’ deith 
on me,” she said faintly, with 
trembling lips. 

“Whot” But the old woman 
only gazed with terrified eyes into 
a dark corner of the room. 

‘“‘She aye thinks she sees him,’ 
said Helen. 

“You do not pretend to tell 
me,” said Mr Morton, “ that Satan 
ever appeared to you in bodily 
form?” He made an effort to 
speak severely, for it was not fitting 
that he should have his nerves 
shaken by old women, and Tibbie 
seemed somewhat cowed by his 
indignant tone. 

“Eh me, I dinna ken,” she 
moaned, “but oh! I never hae an 
ache or an ail but I think I see the 
tail o’ him—waes me that I gae 
him the power!” 

“Did you give him a writing 
signed with your own blood?” in- 
quired Mr Morton suddenly, 
prompted by the recollection of 
the tales he had been reading the 
night before. He said it almost 
involuntarily ; the words sounded 
so strange to himself that they 
made his heart beat. Tibbie raised 
herself on her elbow, and even the 
apathetic Helen looked at him in 
surprise. 

“Na,” said Tibbie, looking full 
at him at last. ‘ What gars ye 
speir that at me?” 

“If you did not,” said Mr Mor- 
ton, “ the devil has no power over 
you whatever.” And flushing all 
over with excitement—for he felt 
that he risked everything by this 
desperate statement, made in a 
moment of temptation—or was it 
inspiration {—he proceeded to re- 
late the history of a young man 
who, in selling himself to the Evil 
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One, had unfortunately bound him- 
self by the condition above men- 
tioned, and how, though he got 
free in the end, it cost a great 
deal of trouble, and the prayers of 
many pious ministers, to rescue 
the document, without which the 
devil was powerless to claim his 
victim. Tibbie listened with great 
attention and reviving hope. 

“Ts this the truth ye’re telling 
me?” she asked, after considering 
a little. 

“Tt is all printed in a book, 
which I have at the manse,” he 
answered readily, for he had ex- 
pected the question. 

“ Aweel, gin that be sae,” said 
Tibbie as if to herself, “ I’ll maybe 
win free yet. I’m sure enough he 
never socht nae writin’.” 

“T marvel at that,” observed 
Helen. 

“ Ye’re aye marvellin’, ye gowk ! 
He kent fine he wouldna hae got- 
ten it. I’m no sae simple as yon 
lad. But he would hae gotten 
back the writin’, an’ a’,”—and Tib- 
bie’s black eyes now dwelt upon 
Mr Morton with an infinite con- 
fidence which touched him, while 
his conscience began to prick him 
for the deception he had put upon 
her. However, surely in this case, 
he thought, the end justified the 
means. He would now hear Tib- 
bie’s story, which he was curious 
to do, and in the course of it he 
would impart such religious in- 
struction as could not fail to be 
profitable to his penitent. 
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“And now,” said he with an 
air of command which he had not 
ventured to assume before, “I 
think it would be only right for 
you to make a full confession to 
me of all that you have done.” 

“ Ay, lad?” said Tibbie, drily. 
* An’ what way would I do 
that?” 

Because it would do you good,” 
replied Mr Morton, with impa- 
tience. “It would relieve your 
mind, surely?” 

“No’ a grain,” said Tibbie. 
“T’ve no’ dune muckle ill, an’ 
I’m sair wearied.” She sighed, 
letting her head drop on the pil- 
low. After a while she laughed 
softly to herself. “I’m that prood . 
to think he canna get a grip o’ 
me,” she murmured, but so low 
that they could hardly catch the 
words. 

“She'll sleep easier now,” said 
Helen; and they both sat silent, 
listening to the long-drawn breaths. 
They grew fainter, and Helen rose 
and bent over the sleeper. By- 
and-by she turned to the minister, 
an awe-struck look upon her face. 
“T doubt,” she said, “that she’s 
e’en slippet awa!” 

“Gone?” cried Mr Morton, pale 
and agitated. ‘‘It cannot be! 
She must not die yet! I—TI have 
deceived her! I had much to in- 
struct her in—to explain 

But Helen held up her hand— 
something in her look made him 
stop short. “She'll ken it a’ 
yonder,” she said. 
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AN OLD “SEVENTY-FOUR” FRIGATE. 


Au yes, my friend, I am nothing now 
But a battered old Seventy-Four— 

No Youth at the helm, and Hope at the prow, 
As once in the days of yore ;— 

In the gallant old days, now gone, now dead, 
When I was so young, strong, free, 

With my sails all spread and my flag at my head 
Ready to brave any sea, 

Any storm, any danger, if only it led 
To Glory and Victory. 


Ah, those were the glorious days of old 
That I never again shall know !— 
Dear days, that were once so glad and bold 
In the young, brave long ago,— 
When the winds were my playmates, the sea my bride, 
And over the billows in joy and pride 
Unfearing I used to ride ;— 
Dear days, that are now so dead and cold, 
For which Time’s funeral bells have tolled 
Their dirges of sorrow and woe. 


I am nothing now but a shattered old hulk 
With not even a sail or mast, 
Laid up in the dock to rot and to sulk, 
And to brag of the days that are past. 
There is only one gun, an old cracked one, 
That is left me here on my deck, 
From which hot shot in the days that are not 
I fired from this shattered old wreck. 
Despoiled and bereft, and with nothing left, 
I am kept here, who knows why, 
Save to tell the old tales till my memory fails 
Of the glorious days gone by,— 
Of the battles I fought, of the din of war, 
Of the times of peace, of the voyages far 
Into many a sea and clime 
That I made in the good, old, well-rigged time, 
When life was without a care, 
And I, in my strength and prime. 
Now, far away to the tropic isles, 
Where the love-birds of Paradise flash through the air, 
And the year’s long summer sleeps lingering there, 
And the deep blue heaven smiles,— 
Now, to the North where the icebergs high 
Topple all flashing against the sky, 
Or into the seas at their bases lashing, 
Splitting, fall with a sudden crashing, 
And the white gulls startled fly. 
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Ah then, on the world how gladly I went, 
With a craving of wild unrest; 

No doubt, no question my spirit oppressed, 
But on, with my sails all trimmed and bent, 

Joyous I sailed, and this wretched old hull 

Was ready to lie in the tropic’s lull, 
When the winds were all asleep, 

Or the tempest and storm unfearing to breast 
When they roused their revel to keep. 


You may laugh if you choose, and scorn and abuse 
Those good old sailing days— 
You may boast of your steam and your wheels and your screws, 
And all your new-fangled ways ; 
But for beauty and grace you must take second place, 
However your use you praise. 
Ah yes! for a braver and gallanter sight 
On the ocean you never will find 
Than an old three-master, its canvas white 
All rounded out to the wind,— 
Not hammering, panting along the sea 
With a ceaseless splashing and noise, 
But almost flying, bending, careening, 
Now up erect, now sideways leaning, 
With an ever-shifting poise. 
Ah, that was sailing! ah, that was living! 
How we went in those days! how we went! 
The winds from heaven their impulse giving, 
And we joying in what they sent! 
How we played with the storm and laughed with the tempest, 
As under their pressure we bent, 
The wild seas leaping, and rushing, and sweeping 
Over our decks and sides ; 
Our sharp prow lifting high up, and cleaving 
The dark blue billows before it heaving, 
As over them bravely it rides; 
Or downward stooping and into them swooping, 
As greenly they yawned beneath, 
Into their deep black caverns scooping, 
With a foam-bone in its teeth,— 
While above, at the mast-head flying free, 
And playing with the wind, 
Streamed the good old flag, and after us sweeping 
Came the following gulls, their orbed wings dipping 
In the foam-fringed edge of the billows upleaping 
In the rustling wake behind. 


How we used to speed o’er the summer seas 
With hearts so happy and light,— 

Our full sails strained by the steady breeze, 
And scarcely a cloud in sight! 

All the long fresh day how we sped away, 
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With never a dream of care— 

All the moonlight night, so clear and bright, 
With its few large stars and rare! 

Singing and laughing, and jesting and chafling, 
Not knowing how happy we were ! 

Ah! then we lived, we lived, my boy! 

Life was not then a remembered joy ; 

But we lived in the Present, and wide-eyed Hope 

Had the key of the Future, and promised to ope 
New Joys in the Life before. 
And we panted for more and more, 

Never content, though we wildly spent 
Of the Present’s abundant store, 

Scarcely knowing how happy Life was, as it went, 
Till the voyage of Youth was o’er ;— 

For ’tis only at last, looking back at the Past 
And its dear sweet long-ago, 

With its careless joys, and its brief annoys, 

How happy we were we know! 














































Now !—ah now !—but ’tis useless to sigh 
For the dear old days gone utterly by,— 
The glad old time of my strength and prime, 
- That only in dreams I see,— 
As afar they sleep in the distance deep 
Of my fading memory. 
Here all alone, life’s voyages done, 
Its banners and sails and masts cut down, . 
Everything but the old timbers gone, 
Useless and hopeless I lie 
In the narrow dead dock of Age,— 
And silently wait till the fiat of Fate 
Turn over Life’s last sad page, 
Open wide with its key this prison gate 
And set me free from this cage ; 
And I hear the stern cry sounding low but clear— 
Break up the old hulk, throw its fragments away ! 
"Twas a good old ship, perhaps, as you say, 
But ’tis useless now, it has had its day, 
It only encumbers us here! 


But even here, when the guns on the shore 
Peal out, I can feel the old battle’s roar 
Sounding again, that I never more, 
While life remains, shall forget, 
When out on the sea the enemy ¢ 
In my fighting trim I met! 
Ah! my old hulk, each shotted gun 
Then pealed in a thundering unison, 
And I seem to hear them yet,— 
Flashing and crashing, the balls come dashing 
On their savage errand of death 
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Through sails, yard, mast, coming thundering past 
And sweeping the decks beneath. 
Ah! the wild shrill cries, and the agonies 
Of the wounded—the decks all red 
With the blood of the dying and dead! 
The living all firing and loading— 
The guns in flashes exploding— 
And the fierce wild courage and cry 
As the balls told sternly their terrible tale, 
Sweeping the decks with their iron hail, 
Tearing through masts and yard and sail, 
As they crashed relentlessly by ; 
Till after what seemed like months had passed, > 
Though they were but moments—at last—at last 
The enemy’s flag was struck from the mast, 
To our wild cry—Victory ! 





Ah! my friend, what am I, that am bragging so 
Of the time that is dead and gone? 
What am I now—from stern to prow, 
But a wretched old hulk, razeed, cut down, 
With not even one old cracked gun ?— 
That never again will feel the strain 
Of the wind in my swelling sails,— 
Never freely careening, and swinging, and leaning, 
Speed over the bounding main. 
Never !—ah, never again! 
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Even now while I tell these old-world tales, 
Though you listen with deference due 
To age, old age,—there’s a hidden smile 
Lurks under that deference all the while, 
And a smile of pity too. 
Still, while I am telling, my heart keeps swelling 
With thoughts of the days I knew, 
Till I almost seem to feel those gales 
Blowing again in my swelling sails, 
As once they used to do. 


But pardon !—pardon !—I’ll say no more ; 
I’m a poor old hulk, and the days of yore, 
With all their gladness and reckless madness, 
For me are utterly o’er! 
And perhaps even you, if you’re honest and true, 
Will confess that this prattle of voyage and battle 
Is simply a tedious bore, 
Or at best must seem like the idle dream 
Of a bragging old “Seventy-Four.” 


W. W. Srory. 
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“THe Pretender Charles Ed- 
ward resided here three years in a 
house which is still pointed out.” 
So you may read in “ Murray,” 
under the head of “ Bar-le-Duc.” 
The information is, as it happens, 
not altogether accurate. For, in the 
first place, the ‘ Pretender” who 
“resided” at Bar was not “Charles 
Edward” at all. In the second, so 
little is “the house still pointed 
out” that, on my first visit to Bar, 
in August 1890, I could actually 
not find a soul to give me even 
the vaguest information as to 
its whereabouts. ‘Cela doit étre 
dans la Haute Ville” —* Cela doit 
étre dans la Basse Ville” —“ Eh bien, 
moi je n’en sais rien.” Why should 
they know about the Pretender? 
There were no thanks, surely, due 
to him. While in the town, he 
had given himself intolerable airs, 
had put the town to no end of ex- 
pense and all manner of trouble, 
and in the end had slunk away 
without so much as a word of 
thanks or of farewell, leaving a 
heavy score of debts to be paid— 
and, up in a neat cottage on the 
brow of the picturesque hill, for 
which some one else had to pay the 
rent, one pretty little Barisienne 
disconsolate, betrayed, disgraced. 
There was, in fact, but one man 
belonging to the town who had 
taken the trouble to trace the 
house from the description given in 
the local archives—M. Vladimir 
Konarski—and he was away on 
his holiday. There was nothing, 
then, for me to do but to go home 
with an empty note-book, quoad 
Bar, and return in 1891 to resume 
my inquiry. 

Even to us Englishmen the first 
Pretender is not a particularly 
attractive personage. But he isa 
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And about 
his doings at Bar thus far very 


historical character. 


little has been made known. 
With the help of M. Konarski’s 
notes, of the local and other ar- 
chives, freely placed at my disposal 
(including those of the Foreign 
Office on the Quay d’Orsay), I 
have managed to gather together 
sufficient historical crumbs to 
make up a fairly substantial loaf 
—all the information on the sub- 
ject, I suppose, that is to be got. 
And, at any rate as a secondary 
side-chapter to our national history 
at an important epoch, perhaps the 
account which, within the limits of 
a magazine article, I shall be able 
to give, may prove of passing 
interest to more besides those 
staunch surviving Jacobites who 
still from time to time “play at 
treason” in out-of-the-way places, 
What sent the Pretender to Bar 
every schoolboy knows. We had 
fought with France and were, in 
1713, about to conclude peace. 
Our Court had, as a Stuart MS. 
in Paris puts it, showed itself ex- 
tremely “chatouwilleuse et suscep- 
tible” with respect to the counte- 
nance given to James. Louis 
XIV., we were aware, had ex- 
pressed his desire to render to the 
Pretender’s family “de plus grands 
et plus heureux services” than he 
had yet been able to give. And 
so, very naturally, before engaging 
to suspend hostilities, we insisted 
that James should be turned out 
of France. Once we were about 
it, we might as well have asked a 
little more, and pressed for his re- 
moval to a farther distance. The 
Hanoverian Court was anxious to 
see him in papistical Italy—best of 
all, at Rome. That would, M. de 
Robethon avows, do for him en- 
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tirely at home. However, in 1713 
we took a different view, and, as 
Lorraine lay particularly handy 
and convenient, from the French 
point of view, being near, and, 
though nominally an independent 
duchy, entirely under the French 
thumb, to Lorraine James was 
sent. There was some talk of his 
going to Nancy. He himself did 
not at first fancy Bar-le-Duc. He 
feared that he might find it slow. 
The French king believed that in 
a big town like Nancy he would 
be safer. However, in the end 
Bar was decided upon; and, al- 
lowing for the _ interruptions 
caused by very frequent, and often 
prolonged, visits to Lunéville, to 
Commercy, and to Nancy—as well 
as to Plombiéres, and one or two 
sly expeditions to Paris and St 
Germains—in the interesting and 
picturesque little capital of the 
Barrois did the Chevalier remain, 
hatching schemes, writing de- 
spatches to the Pope, gud king, 
moreover making love to his name- 
less fair one, and beguiling the time 
with the games of the period, until 
the Fata Morgana of rather hoped- 
for than anticipated success lured 
him on that unhappy expedition 
into Scotland. 

James tries to make a serious 
hardship of his “exile” at Bar. 
But he might, without much 
trouble, have fixed upon a very 
much worse place. If roads were 
bad, and if the surrounding woods 
swarmed with brigands, whom 
special chasse-coquins were retained 
to keep in awe, that was a dis- 
qualification common to all Lor- 
raine—the after-effect of French 
ravages and French occupation. 
Leave that out of account, and Bar 
must have been attractive enough. 
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Its situation is remarkably pictur- 
esque. The castle-hill rises up 
steeply, all but isolated from the 
surrounding heights, above the 
smiling valley of the Ornain, with 
delightfully green and tempting 
side-valleys curling around it, as 
natural fosses, on either side. In 
James’s day the hill was still 
crowned with the old historic 
castle, built in the tenth century 
—the castle in which Mary Queen 
of Scots, bright with youthful 
beauty, and radiant with happi- 
ness, delighted with her cheer- 
ing presence the gay Court of 
her cousin and playmate, Charles 
III, fresh to his coronet, as 
she was to the crown which 
decked her head; for she was 
then newly married to Francis II., 
newly crowned Queen of France 
at Rheims. The daughter of 
Marie de Lorraine, brought up 
in Lorraine Condé, she reckoned 
herself a Lorraine princess, and 
as a Lorraine princess the Lor- 
raines have ever regarded, and 
idolised, her. To the memory 
of this unhappy queen, round 
which time had gathered a bright 
halo of romance, not least was 
due that hearty welcome which 
the Lorraines readily extended to 
her exiled kinsman. Most pic- 
turesque must the castle have been 
in olden days, when those seven- 
teen medieval towers (removed by 
order of Louis XIV. in 1670) still 
stood round about it like sturdy 
sentries, each laden with historic 
memories. Even now the view of 
the hill is pleasing enough—with 
its winding roads, its steep steps, 
its antique clock-tower, its terraced 
gardens and rambling lanes, the 
quaint church of St Peter’ topping 
the southern summit with its tower 





1 The church encloses, in addition to one of the ‘‘true” pebbles with which 
was stoned, says M. Bellot-Herment, the chronicler of Bar, ‘‘ St Etienne, curé de 


Gamaliel, bourg du diocese de Jerusalem,” that boldly original sculpture from the 
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flattened to resist the wind, with 
those delightfully green and shady 
PAquis just beyond, densely wood- 
ed with trees—the Paquis which, 
with their paslemaile, formed the 
favourite resort of James while 
at Bar, and in the shady seclu- 
sion of which he spun his web 
of deceiving flattery round the 
guileless heart of the girl whom he 
betrayed. Only to please him, we 
read in the archives, it was that 
the town council put up benches 
in that shade, which cost the town 
nine livres. 

At James’s time Bar-le-Duc, 
though declining, was still a rather 
considerable provincial capital, the 
chef-liew of the largest bailliage 
in Lorraine. And in that little 
“West End” of the Haute Ville, 
where a cluster of Louis-Quatorze 
houses still stand in decayed 
grandeur, to recall past fashion- 
ableness, the nobility of the little 
Barrois, locally always a powerful 
and influential body,—the Bassom- 
pierres, the MHaraucourts, the 
Lenoncourts, the Stainvilles, the 
Romécourts,—had their town- 
houses ; and there also dwelt the 
pick of the bureaucracy, all ready 
to pay their court to the Stuart 
‘‘king,” to whom even the French 
envoy reckoned it ‘an honour” 
to be introduced. 

Lorraine was at the time slowly 
but steadily recovering from the 
havoc wrought upon it by French 
and Swedes, Croats and Germans, 
Cravates (local brigands) and 
Champenois peasants, and all that 
“omnium bipedum sceleratissima 
colluvies,” which had again and 
again overrun the duchy, robbing, 
burning, pillaging. Leopold, re- 
stored by the Treaty of Ryswick to 
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his duchy—in which, as duke, his 
father had never set foot—had been 
on the throne getting on for sixteen 
years. And what with the ex- 
cellent counsels of that best of 
Chancellors, Irish Earl Carling- 
ford, and his own intuitive wisdom 
and enlightened and paternal des- 
potism, Lorraine was becoming 
populous and prosperous, happy 
and contented, once more. Leo- 
pold earned himself a name for a 
shrewd and prudent ruler. His 
brother-in-law, Philip of Orleans 
(the Regent), said of him, that of 
all rulers of Europe he did not 
know one who was his superior “ en 
expérience, en sagesse, et en poli- 
tique.” And Voltaire has immor- 
talised his virtues by saying: “ JJ 
est & souhaiter que la derniére pos- 
térité apprenne qu'un des plus petits 
souverains de Europe a été celui 
qui fit le plus de bien & son peuple.” 
In fact, he was the very ruler 
whom Lorraine at that juncture 
wanted. “Je quwitterais demain 
ma souveraineté si je ne pouvais 
faire du bien,” he said. Under 
his father, that brilliant general, 
Charles V., he had given proof of 
his pluck and prowess at Temes- 
war, of his military ability before 
Ebersburg. But in Lorraine, he 
knew, the one thing needful was 
peace. And with a dogged de- 
termination which was bound to 
overcome all difficulties, though 
the stars in their courses seemed 
to be fighting against him, that 
peace he managed to preserve, in 
the midst of a raging sea of war 
all round, which had drawn all 
neighbouring countries into its 
whirl. He did it—it is worth 
recording, because it materially 
affected James’s position at his 





chisel of the great Lorraine artist, Ligier Richier, whom we so undeservedly 
ignore, the famous ‘‘ Squelette,” the mere name of which frightened Dibdin away, 
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Court—by as adroit balancing 
between the two great belligerent 
Powers of the Continent as ever 
diplomatist managed to achieve. 
Born and bred in Austria, allied 
to the Imperial family by the 
closest ties of blood—his mother 
was an archduchess—trained in 
Austrian etiquette, an officer in 
the Austrian army, beholden to 
Austria for many past favours, 
and keenly alive to the fact that 
for any favours which might yet 
be to come he must look exclu- 
sively to the Court of Vienna, in 
his leanings and prepossessions he 
was entirely Austrian. But under 
his father and great-uncle history 
had taught his country the severe 
lesson that without observing the 
best, though they be the most 
obsequious, relations towards 
France, at whose mercy the coun- 
try lay, no independent Lorraine 
was at all possible. Accordingly, 
almost Leopold’s very first act as 
Duke was to send M. de Cou- 
vange to Paris, to solicit on his be- 
half the hand of “ Mademoiselle,” 
the Princess of Orleans. Her 
hand was gladly accorded. There 
was a tradition—with a very ob- 
vious object—at Paris in favour of 
Lorraine marriages. This was the 
thirty-third, and there remained 
a thirty-fourth to conclude, the 
ill-starred marriage of Marie An- 
toinette. King James II. and his 
Queen attended the wedding at 
Fontainebleau, and Elizabeth Char- 
lotte became one of the best of 
wives, and best and most popular 
of Lorraine duchesses, bearing her 
husband no less than fourteen 
children. Balancing between Aus- 
tria and France, maintaining his 
private relations with the one, 
giving way in everything to the 
other, was Leopold’s prudent 
maxim throughout his reign. So 
long as he adhered to that, he felt 
safe. Whenever he departed from 





it, he found himself getting into 
mischief. 

Leopold has been much abused 
by our writers and politicians, as 
if he had been a deliberate anti- 
English plotter and Jacobite ac- 
complice. It is but fair to him to 
explain why he afforded the Stuart 
prince such liberal hospitality. 
The real fact is, that he could not 
help himself. He was bound to. 
France demanded it, and he could 
not refuse—nor yet refuse to make 
his hospitality generous and lavish. 
There was the additional attrac- 
tion, indeed, of a show of import-_ 
ance, of a little implication in 
diplomatic negotiations and play- 
ing a part in European high poli- 
tics, which to Leopold must have 
been strongly seductive. A good 
deal is also said about denomina- 
tional motives, which must have 
helped Leopold both with the Curia 
and with the Imperial Court, with 
both of whom he was anxious to 
stand well. The Pope—it is true, 
under pressure from James—sub- 
sequently thanked Leopold in a 
special brief, “ample et bien ex- 
primé,” for the proof of attach- 
ment which he had rendered to 
the Church by his reception of the 
banished prince, the emblem to 
all Europe of the Church of Rome 
under persecution. Leopold was 
an exceptionally devout Roman 
Catholic. He heard mass reli- 
giously every day, spent an hour 
in prayer after dinner, and “ adored 
the Sacrament” every evening. 
He had revived Charles III.’s 
stringent provisions against Pro- 
testants, interdicting all public 
worship and, in theory at any 
rate, declaring Protestantism a 
crime deserving of hanging. In 
his excessive zeal he would not 
even allow the Cistercian monks 
of Beaupré to retain in their 
service a Protestant shepherd, 
though they pleaded hard that 
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he was the best shepherd whom 
they had ever had. So zealous a 
believer was of course a man after 
the very heart of the widow and 
son of that “fort bon homme,” as 
Archbishop Le Tellier scoffingly 
termed James I[I., who had “ sacri- 
ficed three kingdoms for a mass.” 
To himself, on the other hand, it 
seemed something of a sacred act 
to open his house to the “ Woman 
persecuted by the dragon.” But 
all this was but as dust in the 
balance by the side of the com- 
pelling necessity of French dicta- 
tion, doubly compelling at that 
particular period. For Leopold 
had been playing his own game 
of late. Things had gone against 
France in the field, and he had 
put his money on the other horse. 
He was always after a fashion a 
gambling and speculative ruler, 
willing to stake almost his very 
existence on the roulette of high 
politics, At that moment he was 
flattering himself with hopes that 
the Congress of Utrecht would do 
something for him. Both Austria 
and England had privately pro- 
mised—at least some of their 
statesmen had—that he was to 
have a seat at the Congress table. 
That would add immensely to 
his dignity and prestige. Then 
he was to have a slice of the Low 
Countries. To ensure this result, 
he was “casting his bread upon 
the waters” with a vengeance— 
spending money wholesale, bribing 
English, and Dutch, and Austrian 
statesmen with the most profuse 
generosity — more _ particularly 
Marlborough, in whom he appears 
to have retained a belief through- 
out, who most faithlessly “sold” 
him, and who cost him a fortune. 
At the time in question our great 
general had been favoured with a 
fresh mark of favour from Leo- 
pold—a magnificent carosse, horsed 
with six splendid dapple- greys 
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(Leopold was a great horse-fan- 
cier) hung with most costly trap- 
pings. All this—which proved in 
the event to have been entirely 
thrown away—very naturally gave 
umbrage to France. And Louis 
XIV. had not missed his oppor- 
tunity of letting Leopold know 
that a score was being marked up 
against him. Therefore when Louis 
said, Receive James, Leopold had 
no choice but to receive him. His 
letters and despatches make this 
perfectly clear. There is a good 
deal of talk about the Chevalier’s 
“estimable qualities,” how the 
Duke and Duchess admire him, 
how happy they are that he has 
not gone to Aix-la-Chapeile. And 
no doubt Leopold proved a very 
valuable friend to the exile. But 
every now and then, through all 
this polite buncombe, out comes 
the frank admission that all is 
done “to please the king.” And 
we know how promptly and un- 
hesitatingly Leopold’s hospitality 
was withdrawn, once French pres- 
sure ceased, in 1716. To our- 
selves, by receiving an exiled Pre- 
tender into his neutral realm, as 
we have received many such, Leo- 
pold never dreamt that he was 
giving cause for legitimate um- 
brage. 

And, to be fair, he never appears 
to have afforded to James the 
slightest encouragement for a for- 
cible assertion of his claims. His 
counsel was all the other way. It 
was the French, it was the Che- 
valier’s own followers at home, it 
was Roman Cardinal Gualterio, 
who countenanced, and occasion- 
ally urged, warlike measures. Car- 
dinal Gualterio, more in particular, 
prodded the Catholic prince con- 
siderably, in the interest of his 
Church, arguing that “il falloit 
hazarder quelque chose et méme 
affronter le sort, ce qui ne se fart 
pas sans risque.” Leopold, on the 
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other hand, was all dissuasion. 
He wanted James to keep near 
England, in order to be handy in 
the event of his being recalled— 
which he seems to have thought a 
likely contingency. When James 
began to talk of armaments and 
invasions, Leopold dwelt upon the 
difficulties, the all-but-hopelessness 
of such a move. When, in June 
1714, shortly before Queen Anne’s 
death, James wrote from Plom- 
biéres that he must go into Eng- 
land, since he learnt that his rival, 
the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
had gone there, Leopold, who was 
admirably informed from Hanover, 
through his brother, the Elector- 
Archbishop of Tréves, sent a 
message back post-haste with the 
trustworthy tidings that George 
was neither gone nor going. The 
reasons which led George’s father 
to forbid his visit read a little 
strange at the present day. In the 
first place, there was that Hano- 
verian economy—which, it is true, 
was ostensibly disclaimed. In the 
second, the Prince was not to be 
received in England as heir-pre- 
sumptive—so that he would not 
really better his chances by going. 
Moreover, the Elector, “ connois- 
sant Vhumeur brusque et fort em- 
portée de son fils, apprehendoit 
beaucoup qwil ne se rendit odieux 
aux anglais.” Lastly, and mainly, 
he was afraid of dropping between 
two stools, if he were to stake his 
son’s chances too decidedly on the 
English succession. It was quite 
on the cards, he thought, that “ par 
un effet des resolutions que l’incon- 
stance de la nation y a rendues si 
ordinaire,” the British nation would 
chasser its next sovereign as it had 
chassé its last-but-one. And then, 
where would his son be? For if 


his son went to England, it was 
much to be feared that his brother, 
who had been not quite rightfully 
succession, 


excluded from the 
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might make good his claim to 
Hanover. And there would George 
be, out in the cold! So his father 
was resolved to play a waiting 
game. 

The first difficulty which James 
found himself confronted with, and 
which Leopold had to overcome for 
him, was the procuring of a pass- 
port. Such credential was at the 
time absolutely indispensable, for 
Europe was swarming with bad 
characters, and even in carefully 
locked and watched Bar-le- Duc, 
Leopold advises King Louis that, 
with “a fourth company of his 
regiment of guards” added to the 
local force, besides twenty-five che- 
vaux-legers and twenty-five gardes- 
du-corps to act as escort, he can 
answer for the Pretender’s safety 
only against attacking parties of 
not more than fifty or a hundred 
at the outside, which, he says, 
ought to be borne in mind, “s2 
armées ce mettovent en campagne.” 
Queen Mary only expresses what 
every one felt when she says that 
it is to be apprehended “ que quel- 
que méchant en se servissent de 
Voccasion pour faire un méchant 
coup.” She accordingly begs the 
commnoté of Chaillot to pray for 
“the king’s” safety. 

In 1714 the Emperor, who was 
the principal sovereign to be peti- 
tioned, would not make out a pass- 
port for James. In 1713 he raised 
no difficulty. Indeed, at Leopold’s 
instance he was obliging enough to 
supplement his passport with a 
special letter of commendation very 
kindly worded. And he carefully 
avoided treading on corns either 
way by not naming James in the 
document—for all of which Leo- 
pold takes great credit. But it 
appears that plenty more poten- 
tates besides the Emperor had to 
be solicited. And the two Elec- 
tors, of Hanover and of Branden- 
burg, were obdurate in their re- 
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fusal. It was a ticklish matter, 
for without their safe - conduct 
James might be attacked. If the 
safe-conduct were to be waited 
for, the Emperor would of a surety 
take offence, as if his own pass- 
port were judged insufficient. Leo- 
pold, being great on etiquette, took 
the last-named to be the greater 
danger, and advised running the 
risk—more particularly since he 
had been advised by his envoy 
in London, Baron Forstner, that 
Queen Anne had privately granted 
what amounted to a passport to 
her brother for going into Lor- 
raine. That was taken to settle 
the matter, and James put himself 
en route. 

It was on the 22d of February 
1713 that he reached Bar, closely 
guarded and travelling incognito, 
on which account an official recep- 
tion in Bar was out of the question, 
though the French artillery at 
Toul had fired a salute. The 
council were under strict injunc- 
tions to omit nothing which might 
conduce to their visitor's safety, 
or minister to his comfort, or 
that was conventionally due to a 
crowned head. Accordingly, we 
find them in their next sitting, on 
the 25th February, passing a whole 
string of votes and resolutions hav- 
ing reference to his arrival and his 
safety in the town. The police 
and chasse-coquins are forthwith 
put on the alert, sentries are 
placed at all corners, and to ac- 
commodate them a whole number 
of new sentry-boxes are put up. 
The authorities are directed to 
question every stranger coming 
into the town carefully, and if 
there should appear to be any- 
thing suspicious about any one, 
rigorously to detain him and re- 
port the case at once by express 
courier to Lunéville. Iron grilles 
are put up. All the postern-gates 
are walled up, so is one of the 
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principal gates, and so is—in spite 
of sanitary considerations—a main 
sewer passing through the wall. 
Soldiers were a good deal less 
squeamish in those days than they 
are now, and sewers had served 
for many a surprise in the Thirty 
Years’ War. The remaining ten 
gates are to be carefully watched, 
and never opened before 5 A.m., 
nor left open after 8 p.m. Billets 
are issued for the overflow of 
James’s suite, which appears to 
have been numerous, and stable- 
room is bespoken for his horses. 
James evidently was an inconven- 
ient visitor to house. For he 
would have all his large appara- 
tus of Court and Household close 
to him—chamberlains, kitchen, 
kennel, and all. Miss Strickland 
praises his habitual economy. His 
doings in Lorraine do not bear 
out that praise. From the Nairne 
MSS. in the British Museum 
(which give a full list) we know 
that in 1709 and 1710 his house- 
hold included above 120 persons, 
from the secretaries down to the 
grooms’ helper, drawing salaries 
of from 12 to 675 livres per men- 
sem. There was the Comptroller, 
Mr Bous, who retailed the anec- 
dotes of the Court to Lady Mid- 
dleton ; a clerk of the green cloth, 
a yeoman baker, a yeoman confec- 
tioner, a yeoman of the chaundry, 
Jeremiah Browne, “ Esq.,” master 
cook, a water-carrier, and a 
scourer. There are yeomen’s scul- 
lery assistants, confessors and 
chaplains, a doctor, a “ chyrur- 
gien,” and an apothecary, a “ride- 
ing purveyor” and a “chaiseman,” 
“Lady Maclane, laundress,” pur- 
suivants, and necessary women— 
all that belongs to a royal house- 
hold. And the whole establish- 
ment cost ‘19,412 Istrs per men- 
sem.” All these people did not go 
to Bar, but a good many did. 
And there were a crowd more, for 
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whom the town had to provide. 
For we read in the Macpherson 
Papers that all ‘‘ Peacock’s family” 
—i.e., all Protestant refugees who 
had been at “Stanley,” i.¢, at 
St Germains—had followed the 
Chevalier to Bar. There was not 
one of them left. So writes the 
Queen. And the Duke states 
quite independently of this, that 
the Chevalier is surrounded with 
Protestant exiles. Altogether 
James’s Court ran up a goodly 
bill, which it was disappointing 
to the town afterwards to find 
that, though incurred by express 
order of the Duke, the burgesses 
were expected to meet out of 
their own funds. To enable them 
to do so, Leopold allowed the 
council to appropriate the deniers 
of the Octroz to their involuntary 
hospitality. 

The more or less Protestant col- 
ouring given to the refugee estab- 
lishment was scarcely palatable to 
the very orthodox population of 
Bar. But James was playing, not 
to the Bar pit, but to the English 
gallery. ‘‘ Downs or Leslie should 
at once go there,” we have 
O’Rourke writing to Middleton 
early in 1713. Leslie did go soon 
after, and the Chevalier, as his 
advocates take credit, prevailed 
upon the Duke to relax his rigid 
rule in one instance, and allow 
Protestant service in an upper 
room in James’s house. That was 
in the “Rue Néve.” The upper 
room, which, we read, was just 
over James’s own apartment, can- 
not have been large. So it is to 
be feared that the service was not 
over well attended. But it was 
enough to save appearances, and 
to give the Jacobites of England 
a shadow of reason for declaring, 
as they did, that James really was 
a Protestant. James himself spoke 
very differently. ‘He would ra- 
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his conscience and his honour.” 
He protested over and over again 
that “all the crowns in the world 
would not make him change his 
religion.” 

Thanks to King Louis’ perpet- 
ual ordering and countermand- 
ing, when James got to Bar the 
chateau was bare and uninhabit- 
able, and for a few days the Pre- 
tender had to be content with the 
same rather humble house which 
he was destined subsequently to 
occupy for a considerable time, in 
the “Rue des Tanneurs ”—Num- 
ber 22, Rue Néve, it is now—a 
plain, square, three-storeyed build- 
ing (counting the upper range of 
rooms, which is very low, as a 
storey). This is described as at 
the time “the principal house” in 
the town, the property of one of 
the most distinguished residents, 
Councillor of State M. Marchal. 
It has eight windows frontage, 
facing severally the Rue Néve 
and the Rue des Pressoirs, and 
abutting width-ways on the very 
narrow passage Rue St Antoine. 
A few days later, however, we 
find the Chevalier safely estab- 
lished in the chateau, and there on 
the 9th of March he receives the 
Duke of Lorraine and his brother 
Frangois, Abbé of Stavelot, with 
an amount of circumstance and 
scrupulous weighing of prece- 
dences which is described with 
rather amusing minuteness in the 
‘Gazette de France.’ Not to hurt 
James’s feelings—to whom royal 
honours could not be openly shown 
out of consideration for Queen 
Anne—Leopold ordered that he 
himself should not be received 
with the usual ceremonial, troops 
under arms, and councillors pre- 
senting addresses. But the Lor- 
raines are a devotedly loyal popu- 
lation. They would not be for- 
bidden. The whole population of 
the town and its surroundings 
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crowded into the streets to receive 
the ruler of the land with shouts 
of welcome. James being the re- 
sident, played the host at Bar. 
There was a dinner, a supper, and a 
long private talk in the chateau, 
with the result, we read, that the 
two princes at once became fast 
friends. James, we know, though 
wanting in most of the qualities 
which are regarded as specifically 
manly, was a good-looking and 
agreeable fellow enough. As for 
Leopold, with his experience of 
Courts, and his kind and consider- 
ate disposition, he could not very 
well prove otherwise than a pleas- 
ant companion and a kind patron. 

The striking difference very ap- 
parent in the characters of host 
and guest may have helped to draw 
them together all the more closely. 
James was in his ordinary mood 
anything but mirthful. References 
to him are frequent in the corre- 
spondence as being “terribly sad,” 
or else “ very pensive, which is his 
ordinary humour,” “ ¢rés sériewx et 
reservé,” so much so that “rien ne 
Vauoit pd tirer de la profonde melan- 
colie ou il étoit,” and so on. Yet 
he could be merry, too, and more 
in particular he lovedadance. At 
one ball, given in the Palace at 
Lunéville, we read that he managed 
particularly to ingratiate himself 
with the ladies who were past their 
first bloom, by an undoubtedly 
chivalrous attention. They wanted 
badly to dance, but dared not, 
while the Duchess was sitting. 
And the Duchess considered her- 
self too much of a matron to foot 
it with the young ones. James, 
however, made her. He would 
take no refusal. The dead room 
became reanimated once more, and 
many an aging heart in its night- 
thoughts blessed the gallant pré- 
tendant. 

Reporting himself after his visit 
to Bar, as in duty bound, to King 
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Louis, Leopold declares himself 
“charmé de lesprit, de la sagesse, 
de la douceur et des maniéres gra- 
cieuses de M. le Chevalier de Saint 
Georges.” The ‘Journal de Ver- 
dun,’ drawing its information, of 
course, from official sources, an- 
nounces that after their first en- 
counter the two princes “se sep- 
arérent extrémement satisfaits Pun 
de l'autre,” in “ parfaite amitié bien 
cimentée.” Of James it will have 
it that he is “‘d’wn caractére si doux, 
si affable, et si populair, qu'il s’est 
bientét acquis, de tout ceux qui ont 
ew Vhonneur de la voir, le respect et 
la veneration dis a sa vertu et & sa 
naissance.” 

Leopold gone, the time passed, 
on the whole, quietly at Bar. 
There were occasional frights, 
when some suspicious stranger had 
been seized. On another occasion 
there is some talk of a “ poisoned 
letter,” sent in an ingenious fash- 
ion. To Louis, we find, the Duke 
appeared a little too forward in 
warning James of these dangers, 
as if he wanted to frighten his 
guest into quitting Lorraine. To 
vary the little episodes, there was 
the famous coéqgwre, who so much 
amused Queen Mary Beatrice’s 
companions with his odd manners 
and his “thou”-ing. The spirit 
had moved him, as we know, to 
inform James that he was to rule 
over England, in which country 
there were plenty of well-wishers 
to support him. Were money 
wanted, he said that his friends 
would readily combine to raise 
some millions. They did not, 
welcome as the money would have 
been to James, whom we find con- 
tinually complaining of want of 
funds. In the cipher despatches 
the common burden is, that ‘Mr 
Parton” will not “deliver the 
goods.” There is another pro- 
phetic person to encourage the 
Chevalier, a nun of the ‘“‘ Monas- 
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tere de Sainte Marie del Roma,” 
near Montevallo, accredited by 
her superior, who writes to the 
Marquis Spada that her pro- 
phecies have never failed to come 
true. If he escapes the many 
traps set for him in 1715, says 
the nun, James will certainly be- 
come King of England. Occa- 
sionally also there are little tiffs 
between English visitors and Bar- 
isien residents. What English, 
Scotch, and Irish there were there, 
we do not know for certain, but 
there were a goodly number, and 
not all of the best manners. Noel, 
who is a good historian on Lor- 
raine things, but a little at fault 
on English, will have it that among 
these people was “ Lord Chatham, 
qui devint plus tard si célébre.” 
Occasionally there was a visitor 
coming on the sly with news— 
such as the Duke of Berwick, 
whose visits were at one time 
frequent—or, towards the end of 
the sojourn, the banished Lord 
Bolingbroke, and “Le Comte de 
Peterborough” travelling under 
the pseudonym of “ Schmit.” Marl- 
borough did not come himself, but 
he sent an aide-de-camp on a 
confidential mission to Lunéville, 
overflowing with pleasant words, 
and through him he begged parti- 
cularly to be well and promptly 
advised on the Chevalier’s move- 
ments, since “Ze salut d’Angle- 
terre” might depend upon this. 
The Duke of Lorraine was not par- 
ticularly impressed with James’s 
followers, especially after Lord 
Middleton was gone. “Ce ne sont 
que des gens d’un caractére fort 
médiocre,” he writes. They talk 
about things which affect their 
chief with the utmost freedom. 
In Mr Higgons, who had suc- 
ceeded Lord Middleton, he could 
discern no merit whatever. As 
for Lord Middleton, he found him 
“fort reservé et voulant dominer 
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seul.” He gives him credit for 
capacity and zeal, but censures 
him as being “ timide et irresolu.” 
All the rest, he says, are “de 
jeunes gens qui ne pouuoint souffrir 
ce Milord, et qui auoint eu Tim- 
prudence de dire & Luneville qwil 
etott si fort hay en Angleterre que 
les plus zelez partisans de leur 
Maitre auoint temoigné qwils ne 
feroint jamais rien pour ces in- 
terests tant qu’tl lauroit auprez de 
luy.” . Ali these men evidently 
have very little knowledge of what 
is going on at home, he says. 
There is no one in whose judg- 
ment the Pretender might repose 
any faith except it be the Earl of 
Oxford or Lord Bolingbroke. 

On the whole, the Chevalier’s 
life at Bar, though perhaps a little 
monotonous, can scarcely have been 
unpleasant. He made friends with 
the local haute volée, asking them 
to dinner, and being asked back— 
and borrowed money from them 
whenever he could. His especial 
friends were the Marquis de Bas- 
sompierre, from whom he borrowed 
15,000 livres, which the Duke 
repaid in 1719, and M. de Rous- 
selle. A good deal of time the 
Chevalier spent in his closet, with 
Nairne, or Higgons, or Middleton, 
concocting plans and dictating 
long memorials to the Pope, or else 
to Cardinal Gualterio, advocating 
the canonisation of Bellarmine, 
recommending protégés for places 
which they never got, and insist- 
ing on his right to nominate 
bishops to Irish sees, the names 
of which he could not spell. At 
off-times he played reversi, boston, 
and ombre, and occasionally petit 
palet, which is an aristocratic form 
of chuck-farthing. Then there 
was the pleasure of the chase, of 
which we know from Father 
Leslie that James was a tolerably 
keen votary. In Lorraine the 
diversion of vénerie was held in 
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high estimation. From “le haut 
puissant messire” Jean de Ligni- 
ville’s most amusing disquisitions 
on “La Meutte et Vénerie” we 
learn that the district about Bar 
was “‘trés boisé” and well stocked 
with game of every description, 
which, local chroniclers say, James 
was frequently occupied in hunt- 
ing. Lorraine and English hunt- 
ing were not then as far apart in 
their general features as one might 
be tempted to assume. English 
kings had more than once sent 
presents of English hounds to Lor- 
raine dukes—Charles IIT. received 
from James I. a present of eighty 
harriers at a tims. And more 
than one Lorraine grandee came 
over to hunt and shvot here. Lig- 
niville himself, the Duke’s Grand 
Véneur (under Charles IV.), had 
frequently hunted in England, 
and expressed himself especially 
delighted with the sport in which 
he had joined in Yorkshire. On 
the whole, he appears to have con- 
sidered English hounds superior 
to French —less eager at first, 
but with more stay in them — 
and he was proud of having re- 
ceived presents of some from the 
Prince of Wales of his time 
(Charles I.), from ‘‘Milord de Hée,” 
and from “ Milord Howard.” But 
a cross between English and French 
hounds he seems to have regarded 
as the ne plus ultra of excellence. 
“Puss” was very much persecuted 
in the valley of the Meuse, fur- 
nishing by its exceptional swift- 
ness and skill in swimming almost 
too good sport, “contre montant 
Peaiie tellement viste que les chiens 
me le powuoint pas aborder.” 
James’s hunting sometimes led 
him into adventures, and on one 
occasion nearly saddled his host 
with a diplomatic difficulty. Rid- 
ing hard, he once got to the little 
town of Ligny at nightfall, some 
eight miles from Bar. Ligny was 
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a vassal territory belonging, under 
the Duke of Lorraine, to Montmor- 
ency, Duke of Luxemburg. The 
Duke of Luxemburg, being a 
rather big vassal, was in conse- 
quence also a very troublesome 
one, and his own officers and the 
Lorraine Court were continually 
at loggerheads. To James, com- 
ing from Bar, with fifty Lorraine 
gens d’armes, besides his suite, 
the maire resolutely refused to 
open the gates, and furnish lodg- 
ings for the night, grounding his 
refusal upon a decision of the 
Parliament of Paris passed in the 
year 1661. The Lorraines were 
quite prepared for a siege and an 
assault. However, James deemed 
it better to leave things alone, 
and so the company rode half a 
mile farther, to a little village 
called Velaine, where they spent 
a most uncomfortable night. Soon 
we have Montmorency complain- 
ing to King Louis of the assumed 
““nouuelles entreprises de M. le 
Duc de Lorraine swr mon comté 
de Ligny.” Leopold revenged 
himself by imprisoning about a 
dozen maires of the Ligny county, 
on the plea of their having failed 
to furnish the requisite waggons, 
and in the end bought Montmor- 
ency out with the sum of 2,600,000 
francs. 

All this, however, was not 
enough excitement for James. In 
one of his letters he plaintively 
calls Bar his ‘“ Todis”—by which 
of course he means “ Tomis.” 
‘“Tomis,” as a matter of course, 
suggested—besides the tristia, of 
which we have plenty—the ars 
amatoria, And to it the Chevalier 
devoted not a few of his unoccupied 
hours. If local tradition speaks 
true, he differed very materially 
in his prosecution of this art from 
his father, of whom Oatherine 
Sedley said that on what principle 
he selected the ladies of his heart 
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she could never make out. None 
of them were good-looking, and if 
any of them had wit he had not 
the wit to find it out. And Mary 
of Modena, his wife, added that 
although he was willing to give up 
his crown for his faith, he could 
never muster sufficient resolution 
to discard a mistress. His son 
was in both respects far more of a 
man of the world. It was in the 
green bosquets of those PAquis, 
his favourite lounging-place, that 
James first discovered his human 
jewel. To house her suitably, he 
took—at somebody else’s cost—a 
cottage on the brow of the hill, 
where the view is delightful and 
the air magnificent. You can still 
approximately trace the site, high 
up in the Rue de |’Horloge, above 
the Rue St Jean, a little below 
the neglected terrace in the Rue 
Chavée—which is well worth visit- 
ing for its prospect. As the house 
stood with its back to the hill and 
facing only the open space, there 
must have been absolute privacy. 
But, after moving down to the 
Lower Town, James found the 
ascent by those Quatre - vingt 
Degrés a trifle laborious. The steps 
lead almost straight up from his 
house to the cottage, describing 
just enough of an angle to take in 
the humble building, marked by a 
tablet, in which Marshal Oudinot 
was born. A more convenient 
arrangement could scarcely have 
been desired. But the steps were 
sadly “sales et délabrés.” Not to 
inconvenience James in his amours, 
the town council readily voted 
the requisite sum for putting them 
into proper repair. 

When September came on, James 
found the air on the castle-hill 
“trop vif.” Although his mother 
generally reports that “ i se porte 
bien,” it is to be feared that his 
constitution was none of the 
strongest. We read in one of 
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D’ Audriffet’s despatches “que sa 
santé estoit toujours fort delicate.” 
He has had a “ fluxion” in the eye. 


He has “weak lungs.” “He is 
evidently very poorly,” writes 
D’Audriffet to Louis. He finds 


himself “ alteré par l'intemperie du 
tems.” He takes the waters of 
Plombiéres four times “for his 
health,” and wants to take those 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. He talks of 
going to a warmer climate—Spain 
or Italy, or specifically Venice. 
But he can now obtain no fresh 
passport from the Emperor. Then 
he goes to have a look at Saint 
Mihiel, likewise in the Barrois, 
only a few miles from Koeurs, in 
which another Prince of Wales, 
young Edward, spent his young 
years of exile in company with 
his mother, Queen Margaret, from 
1464 to 1471. But he does not 
like the idea of living in the 
Benedictine Abbey. So the Duke 
orders the town council to get 
ready once more M. Marchal’s 
convenient house below, to which 
the Chevalier insists that a second 
house adjoining shall be added, 
belonging to M. de Romécourt, 
besides a portion of one belonging 
to M. Lepaige, with a kitchen 
specially built, and a “ garde- 
manger,” a new door, and sundry 
other conveniences, to say nothing 
of the hiring of further accommo- 
dation for his horses, his kennel, 
his gens de vénerie, his guards, 
some of his suite—all of whom 
and all of which he wants very 
near him, and all of which, con- 
sequently, costs the town a good 
deal of money. M. de Romécourt’s 
house is a complete match to M. 
Marchal’s, but smaller, bringing 
up the frontage to thirteen win- 
dows. 

But James was not always at 
Bar, nor yet, when away, only at 
Plombiéres. Duke Leopold was 
constantly inviting him to Luné- 
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ville, and sometimes to Nancy, 
and arranging most magnificent 
fétes in hishonour. Leopold could 
do things handsomely when he 
chose. Even when James stayed 
three whole weeks, there was 
something new provided every day 
to amuse him—“ /es plaisirs de la 
Cour étoint entremélé de repas, de 
collations, de bals, de concerts, de 
Comédie, de promenades, de chasse, 
de feux d’artifice, etc., mais chaque 
jour tout étoit nouveau.” 

To give James a right royal 
reception, Leopold spared neither 
trouble nor money. He always 
made a point of going to meet his 
guest—to Batelemont, to Houde- 
mont, or to Gondrecourt. To 
enable the Court to enter with 
proper spirit into all the magnifi- 
cence prepared, we read in the 
official despatches that in April 
1713, on the occasion of James’s 
first visit, the Duke directed that 
two quarters’ salaries, in arrear 
since 1711, should be paid to the 
officers of his household. 

Even more brilliant than the 
fétes given at Lunéville were 
those to which James was invited 
at the Chateau of Commercy, the 
seat of the Prince de Vaudémont. 
Vaudémont was rich and generous. 
He had occupied high positions in 
the army and the administrative 
service both of Austria and of 
Spain. He was a man pre-emi- 
nently prudent in counsel. Our 
William ITI. had discovered that, 
and had frequently sought his 
opinion, more particularly while 
the Treaty of Ryswick was under 
consideration. To James the 
Prince became a most valuable 
friend and confidant—more espe- 
cially at that critical juncture, 
when the Pretender’s great aim 
was to get away unobserved from 
Lorraine. In his splendid castle 
of Commercy, set off by magnifi- 
cent gardens and sheets of water 
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throwing Versailles into the shade, 
the “Damoiseau” of Oommercy 
gave /ctes the description of which 
baffled Court chroniclers of the 
period, and after which, in the 
words of the ‘Gazette de Hollande,’ 
James found himself cortstrained 
to go back to Bar in self-defence, 
“nour sy delasser, pour ainsi dire, 
de la fatigue des plaisirs contin- 
uels.” There was such a /féte in 
June 1713, arranged on a pecu- 
liarly lordly scale, in which a 
chorus of Pélerins de Saint Jacques 
were brought in — appropriately 
hailing from “ L’Isle de Cythére,” 
and provided with passports from 
the goddess Venus—whose special 
object seems to be to say pretty 
things to James :— 


‘‘Vous gagnez tous les cceurs, tout le 
monde gemit 
De voir un Roy d'une bonté si 
rare, 
Et brillant de Vléclat de toutes les 
vertus 
Loin des Etats qui lui sont dis. 
Mais nous verrons un jour cette triple 
couronne 
Qu’ont porté si longtems vos Illus- 
tres Ayeux, 
Sur votre chef tombes des Cieux. 
Le mérite, le sang, les Loix, tout vous 
la donne ; 
Laissez le soin de sotitenir ces droits 
Au Dieu qui dans ses mains porte le 
ceur des Rois.” 


Then a curious supper was 
given. The twenty-four most 
illustrious guests present sat down 
at two tables,—the ladies at one, 
the gentlemen at the other. Each 
person was served with an equal 
portion, “tous en vaisselle de fay- 
ance, jusquaux manches des cou- 
teaux.” 


‘* Et dans ce sobre repas 
Chacun n’eut que vingt-sept plats.” 


In all, to these twenty - four 
people 648 plats were served. 
The great joke of the meal was, 
that strict silence was enjoined. 
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“ Mais on avoit oublié d’en bannir 
les Ris.” So people soon began 
to laugh, and then the men ac- 
cused the ladies of breaking the 
rule, and the ladies retorted, and 
that put an end to Trappism. On 
another occasion, in July 1714, 
when James spent a fortnight at 
Commercy—while his sister was 
slowly dying—the Prince, in the 
course of an even more brilliant 
Jéte, entertained his guests with 
sham-fights, the siege of a castle, 
and other incidents of military 
operations, for which the services 
of a French army-corps stationed 
in the neighbourhood, at Troussay, 
under the command of M. de Ruf- 
fey, were impressed. 

Mary of Modena must have felt 
the removal of her only son — 
her only child, since the Princess 
Louise, “ /a Consolatrice,” was dead 
—very keenly. She declared that 
she had no one to open her heart 
to. This was not to be understood 
quite literally, for we find the 
Queen-Dowager pouring out her 
confidences very effusively to her 
chére mére and the sisters at Chail- 
lot, whose journals, in fact, supply 
the main records of Mary’s doings. 
But, no doubt, she missed James 
much. Once, after his banishment 
—in July 1714, when James rushed 
secretly to Paris, to consult with 
the king about the steps to be 
taken in view of Queen Anne’s im- 
pending death, and was sent away 
“fort peu satisfait”—she had seen 
him for an hour or two in the 
night. Very naturally, she wished 
to visit him at Bar, more particu- 
larly as her doctors had advised 
her to try the waters of Plombiéres. 
Bad health and abnormally wet 
weather delayed her execution of 
this project. This was just about 
the time of the death of Queen 
Anne, when Leopold felt as if he 
were politically walking on eggs. 
He had given so much umbrage in 
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England already, that every fur- 
ther offence was to be carefully 
avoided. If the Queen, as was to 
be anticipated, in going to Plom- 
biéres, were also to visit Lunéville, 
that must of a certainty give rise 
to misunderstandings. So he sends 
officers and messengers to inquire 
and dissuade, as diplomatically as 
he can. The Queen had been so 
ill as to be given up, and he did 
not wish to hurt her. But he had 
above all things to think of him- 
self, 

On very different grounds the 
tidings of the Queen’s impending 
visit also fluttered the good people 
of Bar not a little. They had 
never entertained a queen. So on 
the 13th of July we find the heads 
of the town council carefully in- 
quiring of the Marquis de Gerbé- 
villers, the governor of the district, 
what is the proper ceremonial to 
be observed. Thereupon a deputa- 
tion is named, and a present of 16 
lb. of dragées and forty-eight pots 
de confitures is voted, besides a 
feuillade of wine for distribution, 
and a special vin d’honnewr, to be 
presented to the royal visitor by 
the Marquis de Bassompierre, on 
behalf of the town. 

The Queen’s visit really did 
not take place till spring 1715. 
That was again a most incon- 
venient time for the Duke of Lor- 
raine, on much the same grounds. 
He had just made up that nasty 
tiff with the English Court, arising 
out of the publication of the Pre- 
tender’s manifesto. King George 
was at length going to receive his 
envoy, M. de Lambertye. At such 
a juncture the classical “ pig among 
roses” would have been ten times 
more welcome to nervous Leopold 
than Mary of Modena and her son 
at his Court. So he writes to 
Louis, begging him for heaven’s 
sake to stop the Queen from com- 
ing, and despatches Baron Férstner 
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post-haste to Bar to remonstrate 
with the Chevalier. Neither at- 
tempt proved successful—but the 
Queen’s visit did not do much 
harm. Her ill-health again came 
in as a special providence, detain- 
ing her till after Whitsuntide. 
She set out incognita with what is 
represented as a very modest train 
—namely, four coaches-and-six, one 
littiére, and quelques chaises. The 
Duke had the good grace to re- 
ceive her with a most hearty wel- 
come. He sent the Marquis de 
Bassompierre, her son’s_ great 
friend, to meet her at Chalons. 
Her son met her at Moutiers, on 
the border of the Barrois. For 
safety the forests were stocked 
with numbers of soldiers. On the 
22d of June, Mary made her entry 
into Bar, putting up in James’s 
house in the Rue des Tanneurs. 
The local grandees and the town 
council turned out in force to re- 
ceive her, the Marquis de Bassom- 
pierre presenting the dragées and 
the vin @honneur, while the bailli, 
M. de Gerbévillers, did the honours 
on behalf of the Duke, whose Great 
Chamberlain he was. On the 25th 
Mary and James proceeded to Com- 
mercy, where everybody expresses 
himself and herself delighted with 
cette sainte Reine. On the 18th of 
July the Queen arrived at Nancy, 
where the Duke and Duchess were 
staying. James was at that time 
in the midst of plotting. ‘ Milord 
Drummond” had come from Eng- 
land to confer with him. Ferrari 
put in one of his suspicious appear- 
ances, to the bewilderment and 
annoyance of the French envoy. 
An Irish priest who talked indis- 
creetly about a grand coup a faire 
was seized and kept under arrest. 
Couriers were rushing frantically 
to and fro. Something was “ up.” 
And Lord Stair, at Paris, we find, 
knew of it. But the Queen did 
not seemingly take a very hope- 
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ful view of things. She thanked 
the Duke very pathetically 
for his kindness to James. It 
needed generosity, she avowed, 
to interest oneself on behalf of 
a Prince “forsaken by all the 
world.” Her gratitude would be 
“eternal.” The Duchess was most 
attentive. Both days that the 
Queen was at Nancy she fore- 
stalled her in calling, surprising 
her at her toilet. At Lunéville, 
the Duchess had offered with her 
own hands to make the Chevalier’s 
bed. From Nancy Mary Beatrice 
proceeded to Plombiéres vid Bar, 
returning to St Germains on the 
22d of August. The waters had 
not done her much good. 

A brief space is due to those 
rather curious negotiations which 
were carried on while James was 
at Bar, to find the Chevalier a 
suitable wife. According to Miss 
Strickland this was rather a ro- 
mantic affair. James was dying 
to marry his cousin, the Princess 
d’Este, while, on the other hand, 
the Princess Sobieska and Madem- 
oiselle de Valois were both dying 
to marry him. In truth, there 
was no dying on either side, and 
the wooing originated, not in 
James’s feeble affections, — which 
were probably occupied to the full 
extent of their capacity with that 
young lady on the hill,—but in the 
fertile brain of his scheming and 
restless host. Miss Strickland, I 
ought to say, rather overrates the 
position of the Princess Sobieska, 
who eventually did marry the 
Chevalier ; and if there was any 
romance in her affection, she lived 
to be cured of it. Being the 
daughter only of an elective king, 
& parvenu among royal person- 
ages, she was looked upon as a 
princess rather by courtesy than 
of right. Even to James, down in 
the world as he was, Leopold—in 
a manner her kinsman—did not 
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dare to propose her except as a 
prs aller, when all hopes elsewhere 
were extinguished. His first pro- 
posal was an Austrian archduchess. 
He evidently thought the sugges- 
tion one which would do him 
credit. It would be a downright 
good “Catholic” match. It was 
bound to help the Chevalier, and 
it might be agreeable to the Em- 
peror, and so secure him, Leopold, 
very much on the look-out for fa- 
vours as he was, gratitude in two 
influential quarters. The mere 
moral effect, he says, of an alliance 
entered into by the premier dyn- 
asty of Europe with the outcast 
Stuart prince must prove im- 
mensely to James’s advantage. 
But there was money, too—which 
James particularly wanted—much 
money, heaped up in the Hofburg. 
James eventually assented—though 
with nothing seemingly of eager- 
ness, for it took him some months 
to grasp the full meaning of the 
idea, The proposal was made in 
March 1714 — long before the 
Princess Sobieska was thought of ; 
and, as Leopold reports with un- 
mistakable satisfaction, it was assez 
gouté at Vienna. Only, the Prin- 
cess asked for — the younger 
daughter of the late Emperor— 
was very young, in fact, a child in 
the nursery, and the marriage 
could not possibly take place for 
some considerable time. So, the 
Emperor thought, the matter had 
best be kept quiet. Nothing 
daunted, rather encouraged, Leo- 
pold, with James’s approval, re- 
turned to the charge in June. If 
the younger archduchess was too 
young, very well, let it be the 
elder, Elizabeth, who was at that 
time heir-presumptive to the crown. 
For Maria Theresa, the reigning 
Emperor’s daughter, was not yet 
born, Vienna took time to con- 
sider. James's appetite grew keen, 
and in July we find him plying the 
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Emperor with two memorials, 
drawn up with the help of Nairne. 
So elated did he grow over his 
supposed brilliant prospects, that 
he returned very cold answers in- 
deed to Cardinal Gualterio’s well- 
meant representations in favour of 
a union with another lady—was it 
the Princess d’Este, Gualterio’s 
own countrywoman? There was 
no money in that quarter. Ac- 
cordingly James haughtily pro- 
nounces the marriage ‘ pas fais- 
able.” But he pushes his suit at 
Vienna. It must be, he urges in 
his first memorial, altogether to 
the Emperor’s interest that the 
Archduchess Elizabeth should be 
married to “ wne personne qui att 
assés de naissance et d'autres bonnes 
qualités personnelles pour estrechoisr 
apres lui & remplir sa place.” Such 
a person James considers himself 
to be. And he puts his case in 
this way. Either the English 
crown will fall to him or it will 
not. If it does, well, then, there 
he is, a most desirable, wealthy, 
and influential nephew-in-law. If 
it does not, there he is again, the 
fittest person in the world to suc- 
ceed to the Imperial crown. In 
the second memorial, issued shortly 
after, he presses some further 
points. Hanover must not be al- 
lowed to grow too powerful. In- 
deed, as a Protestant Power, it is 
too “ formidable” already, and the 
“ Duc d Hannovre” is “un redout- 
able Rival.” But, “il est certain 
quwil [Pempereur] a moins & appre- 
hender de Angleterre sans le Duc 
@Hannovre que de le Duc dHan- 
novre sans l’Angleterre.” There- 
fore—the reasoning does not 
seem quite clear—James ought to 
be supported ; or else, certainly, the 
Duc d’Hannovre should be made 
to forego one of the two crowns— 
either Hanover or England : a pro- 
posal which James pronounces per- 
fectly ‘‘ juste et nwllement imprac- 
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ticable.” The proposal does not, 
however, “ fetch” the Emperor, 
who goes on procrastinating. How- 
ever, Louis XIV. gets wind of it, 
though he was not meant to, 
through D’Audriffet, and grows 
uneasy, throwing all the cold water 
that he can upon the scheme. 
Meanwhile in England things go 
against the Chevalier. Queen 
Anne dies, King George succeeds, 
and, in spite of James’s solemn 
protest, addressed to the Powers in 
English, French, and Latin, Eng- 
land seems perfectly content. Af- 
ter this it is not surprising to find 
Leopold, when James returns to 
the subject of his marriage, shak- 
ing his head discouragingly, and 
pointing out that the Chevalier’s 
matrimonial value has fallen ap- 
preciably in the market. He 
must no longer look ‘so high.” 
Besides, the Emperor will not care 
to embroil himself by such a mar- 
riage with the Government of 
King George, with which he has 
struck up a friendship which, in 
Louis XIV.’s words, promises to 
prove alike “ solide et sincére.” 
Now, there is the Princess Sobi- 
eska! Leopold thinks that he 
could manage that. Through her 
mother she is a niece of the Em- 
press Eleanor. Therefore, to a 
certain extent, James will still 
secure the Hapsburg interest. As 
for marrying the Archduchess, that 
is out of the question. James 
does not see it. He goes on harp- 
ing upon the Archduchess Eliza- 
beth, and worrying poor Leopold 
to resume negotiations. 

Leopold found worry of a more 
serious sort besetting him, on ac- 
count of James, in a different quar- 
ter. To satisfy France was all 
very well. But what in this mat- 


ter satisfied France offended Eng- 
land. Now, England itself was 
very little to the Duke of Lorraine. 
Louis XIV. kept assuring him that 
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English complaints and remon- 
strances should have “ point de 
suite,” and that he would see him 
through the business. He had 
“nothing to fear.” However, 
the remonstrances went on. Two 
bishops made themselves ridiculous 
by very indiscreet and oflicious in- 
terference. The Duke judges that 
this “ n’estoit qu’une grimace de la 
Cour d Angleterre.” But after a 
time he grows irritable, and recalls 
his envoy—quite as much in dis- 
gust as for economy. ‘That does 
not mend matters—no more does 
the Duke’s letter, written at the 
French king’s suggestion for com- 
munication to Prior. D’Audriffet’s 
despatch of 3d May 1714 shows 
that Leopold at that time quite 
expected that he might be made to 
give effect to the English demand. 
Meanwhile Queen Anne _ dies. 
James issues his proclamation, at 
which George and our Parliament 
take needlessly great offence, and 
an icy coldness springs up between 
the two Courts —just under cir- 
cumstances which make a coldness 
appear least acceptable to Leopold. 
For however little Queen Anne 
might have had it in her power to 
cross him, her successor is Elector 
of Hanover as well as King of 
England, fast friends with the 
Emperor, and has a great say in 
the bestowal of ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage in Germany, for which 
Leopold, on behalf of his ‘near 
and dear relations,” has an insati- 
able appetite. Accordingly he 
grows uncomfortable. He notices 
with alarm, so the letters show, 
that George takes an unusually 
long time advising him of the late 
Queen’s death, and when the advice 
comes, it says nothing about his 
own succession. Anxious to make 
up the breach, Leopold at once de- 
spatches a special envoy, Lamber- 
tye, to present his congratulations. 
To the Duke’s dismay George will 
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not receive him. Leopold, how- 
ever, bids him stay where he is, 
and addresses to the king his well- 
known memorial, which must cer- 
tainly be pronounced dignified in 
tone and justin substance. James’s 
proclamation, Leopold shows, was 
issued without any knowledge or 
consent on his part. Privately, 
he causes it to be explained that 
he is simply obeying dictatorial 
orders from Versailles. But—‘ on 
a beau leur dire,” writes de Bosque, 
D’ Audriffet’s substitute, on the 
3lst of October, “que la france 
avn pouuoir arbitraire sur le Duc 
de Lorrain et ses Etats, cela ne les 
contente plus.” The poor Duke 
grows most uncomfortable. How- 
ever, in January the matter is 
made up, and King George con- 
sents to receive Lambertye at last 
—at the very time when Queen 
Mary Beatrice threatens once more 
to trouble relations just settling 
down again, with her visit to 
Lunéville. In any case Lamber- 
tye’s mission did not bring Lor- 
raine any good—except, says Noel, 
it be the importation of a new 
variety of potato, which he brought 
from England, and which proved 
much superior to the old Lorraine 
sort. 

If our statesmen had little right 
to call upon Leopold to expel 
James, they had of course every 
reason to be vigilant. And they 
do not appear to have failed often 
in that duty. To be quite fair, 
James’s followers, on the whole, 
made the task pretty easy for 
them. They were always plotting, 
but at the same time also always 
letting out their secret,—a tippler 
talking in his cups ; an officer con- 
fiding intelligence to his sweet- 
heart ; a bungling conspirator 
boasting in very big words. Long 
before October 1715, when the 
great “invasion” at length took 
place, we have references to some 


intended move. All is promptly 
reported to England, and to Paris, 
where, after his arrival at his post, 
Stair, when not engaged in smug- 
gling goods for his friends, spares 
neither pains nor money to obtain 
the very best and most prompt in- 
telligence. 

At length, after much posting 
backwards and forwards of trusted 
but untrustworthy messengers and 
confidants, after more than one 
false alarm, and one very provok- 
ing act of treachery (on the part 
of a bankrupt banker), after much 
dissuasion from the Duke of Lor- 
raine, who seems to have exhausted 
all his powers of reasonable argu- 
ment in vain, after stealthy visits 
said to have been paid by Boling- 
broke and Ormonde to Bar, and 
by Mar to Commercy, the great 
move takes place. To the end 
Leopold appears to have considered 
James’s recall by the spontaneous 
act of the English nation a prob- 
able contingency. Now he warns 
him that a Hanoverian king on 
the English throne will play his 
game far more effectively than he 
himself possibly can by taking up 
arms—that, in the face of the un- 
popularity which the foreign ruler 
is sure to bring upon himself, if 
left alone, James will, by raising 
the flag of rebellion, only be cut- 
ting his own throat. However, 
James will not hear. Becoming 
prudent, at any rate, as the time 
for action draws nearer, both 
the Chevalier and his friends 
grow close and uncommunica- 
tive, so as to extract complaints 
even from D’Audriffet, who, hav- 
ing been previously let into all 
the harmless little secrets of the 
plot at first hand, now finds him- 
self reduced to coaxing intelli- 
gence out of “wne personne at- 
tachée au Chevalier de St George, 
qui est de mes amies.” However, 
in October, just before the depar- 
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ture actually takes place, Leopold 
confides to him that James has 
expressed himself resolved to take 
his fortune into his own hand. 
He has been advised from England 
and Scotland that circumstances 
will never be more favourable. If 
he misses this chance, he will have 
no other. ‘C'est tout gagner ow 
tout perdre.” 

The final escape of James was, 
on the whole, managed with 
secrecy and some skill, though 
things went a little untowardly. 
Stair, who was sparing no pains 
to keep the Chevalier watched to 
his every step, was a little de- 
ceived, partly by that false infor- 
mation which Bolingbroke says 
that he purposely gave him, partly 
by the diplomatic bearing of the 
Regent and Torcy, who were both 
secretly befriending the Chevalier. 
Certainly Stair got his correct in- 
telligence too late to be of much 
use, and so sent to Chateau Thierry 
to have James seized after the bird 
had flown. Cadogan in Brussels 
was better informed. He had 
stationed a “gentleman from 
Mecklenburgh,” M. de Pless, at 
Nancy, ostensibly to attend the 
Academy, really to play the spy 
upon the Chevalier. A_ letter 
from the Regent to D’Audriffet 
shows that the object of his mis- 
sion was perfectly understood in 
the French capital. The’ news of 
the Chevalier’s departure comes out 
through the indiscretion of some 
one in the secret arriving from 
Commercy—and immediately Pless 
takes formal leave of the Duke, 
and hurries without a moment’s 
delay off to Brussels, where Ca- 
dogan has a courier ready, who, 
but for provokingly prolonged con- 
trary winds, would have reached 
England in excellent time. 

Finding the Chevalier’s mind 
made up, Leopold, wishing to be 
kind to the last, sends his protégé 
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as a parting gift, along with an 
affectionate valedictory letter, the 
acceptable present of 27,000 louis 
in gold, which James at once stows 
away in his private strong-box. 
This, we read, he always carried 
about with him, placing it under 
his bed at night, and allowing no 
one to come near it. How he 
managed to transport it, when 
riding on horseback from St 
Malo to Dunkirk, we are not 
told. 

It is well known that James 
started from Commercy on the 
28th of October 1715 in disguise. 
But the precise manner of his 
escape, as related in the ‘Gazette 
de Hollande,’ on what professes to 
be trustworthy evidence, has been 
strangely ignored in England. It 
explains why, for a full fortnight 
after James’s disappearance, news- 
papers still go on reporting his 
supposed doings in Lorraine. The 
escape was of course abetted by 
the Prince de Vaudémont, who, to 
make it possible, invited a large 
company to Commercy for the 
day appointed, to hunt in his 
forests. James went out to hunt, 
and James apparently came back 
in the evening. But the James 
who returned was not the real 
Stuart prince, but a follower of his, 
who bore a striking resemblance 
to his master, and had more than 
once been mistaken for him. Who 
this gentleman was I have not 
been able to trace. With this 
man James had exchanged clothes, 
unseen by any one, out in the 
forest. And so, as the Duc de 
Villeroy writes to Madame de 
Maintenon (the letter is in the 
Paris MSS.), “Jl partit mister- 
veusement de Commerci en chaise 
roulante, vestu du violet en Eccles- 
tastique, avec un petit culet, malgré 
la vigilance des Espions, sans qu’ils 
ayent pa auoir ni vent ni nowuelles 
de son départ, que deux ow trois 
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jours apres sa sortie.” The Chev- 
alier pursued his journey, care- 
fully avoiding highroads, reaching 
Peterhead safely in the end, 
though after much travelling 
backwards and forwards, taking 
pains to elude Stair’s spies, who 
were placed at all important points. 
At Nonancourt he narrowly missed 
being caught, as we know, by Cap- 
tain Douglas and two other emis- 
saries, evidently what Bunyan calls 
*‘ijl-favoured ones.” For the im- 
pression became general in France 
—over which the editor of ‘The 
Annals of the Earls of Stair,’ Mr 
Murray Graham, grows exceed- 
ingly indignant—that these men 
were assassins retained to destroy 
the Chevalier by Lord Stair, whose 
passports they carried, and who 
promptly came to their rescue 
when they were brought before 
the Grand Prévét de la Haute 
Normandie. Very probably they 
looked cut-throats. One of them 
was armed. And as cut-throats, 
not spies, the maitresse de la poste 
cautioned James against them, 
helping him off, to save his life, 
in a disguise and with a guide 
provided by herself. As supposed 
cut-throats they were seized by 
the police, and as cut-throats they 
were brought before the judge. 
Stair’s interference probably saved 
their lives. But all his explana- 
tions and all his protestations could 
not for a long time remove from 
the mind of the French people the 
impression that the men were 
assassins, The Regent, we hear, 
released them without inquiry, 
simply to avoid scandal. 

How the Chevalier’s enterprise 
ended we all know. He does not 
appear to have been particularly 
attentive to his late host, the Duke 
of Lorraine. On the 24th of 
October he sent him a formal fare- 
well; but on the 7th November 
we have the Duke stating as a 
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grievance that he is without news. 
During November we find people 
in Paris growing remarkably con- 
fident. On the 2d of December 
Lord Stair complains that “ Jes 
plus sages & la Cour” are just again 
beginning to treat the Chevalier 
as Pretender. Until two days be- 
fore he was “King of England” 
to every one in Paris, “et towt le 
monde avoit levé le masque.” There 
was not a single Frenchman, hav- 
ing any connection with the Court, 
who so much as set foot in Stair’s 
house. Everybody thought that 
the Stuart cause was about tod 
triumph. But the 11th of January 
1716 saw James back at Gravelines, 
“dow il repassa en Lorraine,” say 
the MSS. in the Archives Nation- 
ales. Miss Strickland will have it 
that he went to Paris, where Bol- 
ingbroke advised him to go straight 
into Lorraine, without first asking 
leave of the Duke—which advice 
he did not follow. Independent 
Lorraine sources state that he 
passed through Lorraine, “ cowrant 
la poste 29 chevaux.” As he had 
left all his goods and chattels at 
Bar-le-Duc, that seems the more 
likely version. Before his depar- 
ture Duke Leopold had assured 
the Chevalier that his dominions 
would always be open to him, and 
that he “ powrroit compter sur luy 
en tout ce qui en pourroit dependre.” 
In March, however, under altered 
circumstances, we find him advis- 
ing Queen Mary Beatrice, ‘for 
the second time,” that he cannot 
again receive her son into his 
duchy. The Chevalier himself 
seems to have taken the first warn- 
ing. For we read in the ‘ Gazette 
de Hollande’ that his Domestiques 
et Equipages were removed from 
Bar to Paris in February. Ac- 
cording to M. Konarski (I have 
not verified the entry in the ar- 
chives, but it is doubtless correct), 
James left Bar on the 9th of 
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February—“ sans adresser ses re- 
merciments et ses adieux au duc 
Leopold,” says Noel; ‘comme un 
escroc vulgaire,” says M. Konarski. 
“Ne se contentant par de l'argent que 
Léopold lui donnait, il emprunta des 
sommes assez fortes aux seigneurs et 
partit sans les rembourser.” The 
sum of 15,000 francs paid to his 
friend M. de Bassompierre, which 
appears in the official accounts, is 
only one such debt. ‘Cette in- 
gratitude de la part du Chevalier 
de Saint Georges,” adds Noel, “ in- 
dignait toute la Cour.” People 
spoke to Leopold about it. ‘“Gen- 
tlemen,” said the Duke, “you 
forget that this Prince is in 
misfortune, and that he was a 
king.” 

If the direct benefits which 
the hospitality extended to James 
brought to Lorraine were less than 
nil, the indirect were scarcely more 
valuable. No doubt, the Chevalier 
having set the example, not a few 
Roman Catholics from the United 
Kingdom, so Noel relates, sought 
the same hospitable refuge. Others 
came—among them both Noel and 
Marchal name the elder Pitt — 
to take advantage of the new 
Academy opened by Leopold, and 
rapidly blossoming into greatness 
under such distinguished masters 
as Duval and Vayringe. Some 
of these men brought plenty of 
money with them, and their liberal 
fees went to swell acceptably the 
professors’ receipts. But the num- 
ber of impecunious persons, more 
particularly Irish, who flowed to 
the Lorraine Court to prey upon 
Leopold’s generosity, seems to have 
been even larger. ‘ Nous regor- 
geons a@Irlandais,” writes the 
Duke’s friend Bardin in 1719— 
Irlandais who evidently boasted 
but little money and less gratitude. 
Bardin complains of an _ excep- 
tionally bad case of the latter sort. 
Leopold mildly replies, ‘I helped 


him, not for his sake, but for my 
own.” 

In 1749, when the Duc fainéant, 
Stanislas Leszinski, “ simple gentil- 
homme lithwanien,” was holding 
his gay little Court at Lunéville, 
with Voltaire and Madame du 
Chatelet to lend brilliancy to it, 
and Madame de Boufflers to pre- 
side as elderly Venus, we read that 
the whole company were deeply 
touched when the great French 
writer, as was his wont, read out 
aloud his just concluded chapter 
on the Stuarts, in the ‘Siécle de 
Louis XV.’ Everybody had a 
regret for the hardly used dynasty. 
Scarcely had Voltaire closed his 
book when in rushed a messenger, 
bringing the tidings that James’s 
son, Charles Edward, doubly an 
exile after the failure of his rebel- 
lion of 1745, had, on the demand 
of the English Government, been 
seized at Paris on leaving the 
Opera. ‘Oh heaven!” exclaimed 
Voltaire, “is it possible that the 
king can suffer such an indignity, 
and that his glory can have been 
tarnished by a stain which all the 
water of the Seine will not wash 
away!” The whole company was 
moved. Voltaire retired gloomily 
into his own room, threw down his 
MS. into a corner, and did not 
take the work up again till he 
found himself amid the more 
prosaic surroundings of Berlin. 
Very shortly after Charles Edward 
himself knocked at Stanislas’ door. 
What he did during the nearly 
three years that he was a refugee 
at Lunéville it seems impossible 
to ascertain. The French State 
Papers are silent — at Lunéville 
not a tradition has survived. His 
doings evidently were not con- 
sidered worth recording. The 
drama of Stuart kingship was 
played out. The dream had come 
to an end. 





Henry W. WoOtLrr. 
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ONE OF A REMARKABLE FAMILY. 


GENERAL ROBERT MACLAGAN, R.E. 


A wipe circle of family and 
friends, together with numerous 
societies, religious, charitable, and 
scientific, have to mourn the loss 
of General Robert Maclagan, R.E., 
who died in London on April 22, 
in his seventy-fourth year. In his 
life and conduct he was as modest 
as he was hardworking and trust- 
worthy. Amongst his friends 
many were persons of distinction, 
whilst the family to which he be- 
longed may fairly be termed re- 
markable, and has for more than 
one generation commanded the re- 
spect and esteem of their fellow- 
citizens in Edinburgh. Hence we 
believe that a short account of the 
General’s kindred and services will 
interest a number of our readers. 

Maclagan’s most intimate friend, 
the late Sir Henry Yule, calculated 
that Scotland supplied one-third of 
the officers of the Bengal Engin- 
eers, and that of the Scotsmen a 
third came from Aberdeenshire. 
He was generally accurate, but we 
think Edinburgh cannot have been 
far behind the northern county, 
for even in this notice three men 
are mentioned who came from the 
capital or its neighbourhood — 
Richard Baird Smith, Henry Yule, 
and Robert Maclagan. 

The first was born at Lasswade 
on the last day of 1818, and went 
to India in 1836. When he died 
in 1861, after a “career crowded 
with brilliant service,” he was 
Master of the Mint in Calcutta, 
C.B., and A.D.C. to the Queen. 

Henry Yule was born at Inver- 
esk in 1820, appointed to the Ben- 
gal Engineers in 1838, and died 


in 1889. His career in India was 
sufficiently distinguished, but his 
reputation is world-wide as a geo- 
grapher and man of letters. He 
received on his deathbed the com- 
pliment of election by the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres as 
corresponding member, and thanked 
them in a few touching Latin words, 
the last sentence being, “ Cwm 
corde pleno et gratissimo moriturus 
vos, tllustrissimi domini, saluto.” 
Whereon “D. M.,” in the ‘Aca- 
demy’ of March 29, 1890, at the 
end of some appropriate verses, 
remarked :— 


** ¢ Moriturus vos saluto,’ 
Breathes his last the dying scholar, 
And the far-off ages answer, 
‘ Immortales te salutant.’” 


Robert Maclagan, third son of 
the late Dr David Maclagan, was 
born at Edinburgh on December 
14,1820. Dr David began life as 
a surgeon in the army, and served 
under Wellington in the Penin- 
sular War. He retired in 1816, 
and commenced private practice 
in Edinburgh, where he had the 
rare honour of being President of 
the College of Surgeons, and also 
of the College of Physicians. He 
lived on intimate terms—we quote 
from the ‘Scotsman’! — with 
“James Abercromby, the Horn- 
ers, Jeffrey, Cockburn, Murray, 
Ivory, Fullerton, John Allen of 
Holland House, Daniel Ellis, 
Charles Maclaren, the Gibson- 
Craigs, sire and sons.” He be- 
longed to the Established Church 
of Scotland, was a warm advocate 
of civil and religious liberty, and 





1 June 8, 1865. 
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was a faithful but kind father. 
And he is not yet forgotten. 
Some of our readers can doubtless 
recall a picture of father, mother, 
and seven sons marching with 
scrupulous regularity and solem- 
nity every Sunday to St George’s 
Church ; and those who relieved 
the tedium of proceedings with a 
little play still remember the awe 
with which, as backsliders, they 
received his disapproving glance. 

His sons all grew to man’s 
estate. The eldest, Sir Douglas, 
we need scarcely say, does many 
things well. Not to mention his 
professional attainments, he is an 
archer, an angler, and a sportsman 
of repute; a man of highly culti- 
vated mind, a poet, and a sweet 
singer. He too has held the offices 
of president of both the great 
medical colleges, is surgeon of the 
Queen’s Bodyguard, and a profes- 
sor in the Edinburgh University. 
In 1887 he was knighted in recog- 
nition of his eminent position and 
of his valuable public services. 
The second son, Philip Whiteside, 
who died at Berwick-on-Tweed in 
1892, was first an army surgeon ; 
he was an enthusiastic botanist, 
and devoted to good works, where- 
by he gained the affectionate re- 
spect of his neighbours. Passing 
Robert (the subject of this notice), 
the next son was David, who for 
many years managed various insur- 
ance companies; he wrote ‘The 
History of St George’s Church 
from 1814 to 1873,’ and ‘The 
Life of Sheriff Cleghorn,’ and was 
prominent in connection with the 
Patriotic Fund at the time of the 
Crimean War. The fifth son, Wil- 
liam Dalrymple—miles olim inter 
Indos—is now, after a career as 
brilliant as it is unusual, Arch- 
bishop of York, Primate of Eng- 
land and Metropolitan. John 
Thomson, the sixth son, after 
some service in India, is now, we 


believe, Foreign Mission Secretary 
to the Church of Scotland; whilst 
James M‘Grigor, the youngest son, 
was for a time in the Indian med- 
ical service, and afterwards became 
officer of health for Hexham and 
Haltwhistle : he died in 1891. 

And now, before passing from 
family detail, it is interesting to 
note that the Dalrymples of Lang- 
lands and Orangefield in Ayrshire 
were ancestors both of Robert 
Maclagan and of his wife Patricia 
Gilmour. One of these Dal- 
rymples and his connection the 
Earl of Glencairn were patrons of 
Robert Burns, by whom the Rev. 
William Dalrymple is mentioned 
in several satires, always with 
respect. This worthy pastor, who 
with his father-in-law held be- 
tween them continuous charge of 
the parish church of Ayr for the 
extraordinary period of a hundred 
and twenty years, baptised both 
Robert Burns and Sir Douglas 
Maclagan. 

So much for family history. The 
subject of our sketch was educated 
at the High School and Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and afterwards 
at Addiscombe, where his career 
was specially distinguished. We 
get a glimpse of him and of his 
father, who was present at the 
public examination, in a letter, 
their joint production, to the home 
in Edinburgh. It is commenced 
by the younger man: “ We have 
just returned from Addiscombe: 
everything is now over, and Rob- 
ert Maclagan, Esq., rejoices in 
the power of adding H.E.I.C.S. 
to his name, as well as calling 
himself an Engineer officer.” His 
father, supplementing this, has re- 
corded with justifiable pride the 
encomiums passed by the Governor, 
Sir Ephraim Stannus, and the 
compliments paid by Colonel 
Pasley, R.E., who “expressed to 
me the pleasure he would have in 
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Robert being under his command 
at Chatham. . . . Robert has 
just gone to perform his duties as 
chairman of the cadets’ festival in 
a most respectable coffee-house in 
Piccadilly.” 

After two years at Chatham, 
Maclagan arrived in India at the 
end of 1841—an anxious time, for 
affairs in Afghanistan were not 
prospering, though the extent of 
our disasters was not then known. 
Lord Ellenborough, who succeeded 
Lord Auckland on February 28, 
1842, was at once confronted with 
the bad news, and decided to re- 
cover our prestige and then to 
withdraw from that country. By 
the end of the year these objects 
were in great measure attained ; 
and the Governor-General pro- 
ceeded to Firozpur to welcome 
the returning forces. Nothing 
that ceremony or display could 
add was wanting on the occasion. 
An army of reserve was formed, 
which Maclagan was ordered to 
join. He was employed preparing 
and decorating boat-bridges on the 
Sutlej, over which the army passed 


in safety, but the works were car- 


ried away by a flood within a 
week, 

When the camp was broken up, 
Maclagan was employed road- 
making on the southern slope of 
the Himalaya, and experienced 
the pleasure, not to be fully ap- 
preciated save by those who have 
for a time been deprived of it, of 
seeing pure streams flow through 
undulating land. He described 
his sensations thus: “This morn- 
ing’s march was about nine miles, 
and I crossed, for the first time in 
India, a little clear burn, with stony 
bed. The pleasant sound of its 
ripple, with the fine scenery before 
me, made me feel at home,” dc. 

He was not allowed to enjoy 
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such prospects long, for in May 
1843 he was posted to the Delhi 
canals under Oaptain W. E. 
Baker, whom he accompanied in 
August to the dry and thirsty 
region of Sind, then ruled by the 
able but eccentric Sir Charles 
Napier. Baker, afterwards Sir 
William, was a great geologist, 
who inspired his assistants with 
some of his own zeal, and Maclagan 
seems to have been an apt pupil. 
He suffered, however, from fever, 
and in 1845 was obliged to ap- 
ply for transfer to the North- 
West Provinces, whither Baker 
had preceded him. Sir Charles 
wrote kindly: “I am very sorry 
to lose you, and still more for the 
reason. I do hope your health 
will recover in India, and no word 
of mine shall be wanting if I can 
serve you.” But these plans were 
altered owing to the outbreak of 
war with the Sikhs. Maclagan 
was appointed assistant field -en- 
gineer and ordered to Firozpur, for 
which place he set forth, but was 
halted at Bahawalpur to await Sir 
©. Napier, who was to be second in 
command of the army of the Sutlej. 
Whilst there, news of the battles 
of Mudki, Firozshah, and Sobraon 
arrived, first in that mysterious 
way whereby in the East it is so 
rapidly transmitted, but afterwards 
it was confirmed by letters. When 
Napier arrived they pushed on to 
Lahore, pausing at Firozpur to see 
the captured Sikh guns. Carriages 
were sent to bring the party in. 
“The first is a large coach, once 
Runjeet Singh’s, a regular hackney- 
coach, panels green and yellow. 
This team urged by a couple of 
postilions.” The other a palkee- 
garry, in which “ the mules [were] 
driven four-in-hand. About 
twenty miles more in three stages 
to our camp at Lahore, where I 





1 A palankin coach—i.e., like a palankin on wheels. 
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left Sir Charles’s party and pro- 
ceeded to the Engineer camp.” ! 

Napier arrived on March 3, 
1846, and two days later Gough 
reviewed the army prior to its re- 
turn to our own provinces. Vis- 
count Hardinge, who was present 
on the occasion as private secre- 
tary to his father, has described 
the scene.? After mentioning the 
various regiments on parade and 
their recent losses in action, he 
has recorded that the Governor- 
General approached the gallant 
50th, “the dirty half-hundred,” 
and presenting their old com- 
mander, told them how proud he 
was of their behaviour in the late 
battles, where they had lost 300 
killed and wounded. The men 
received Napier with deafening 
cheers, which were taken up and 
repeated by every regiment on the 
ground. Sir Charles was so over- 
come that his speech failed, and he 
could only wave his hand in ac- 
knowledgment. His dress was re- 
markable—a pith helmet, a native 
leather jacket, and breeches and 
long boots. It was, moreover, be- 
lieved that this costume had never 
been changed since his arrival in 
camp. 

When the main body of our 
troops had marched, Maclagan was 
attached to the force which 
was left in occupation, and was 
employed on the defences of Lahore 
in case of attack by the Sikh army. 
When Napier heard this, he gave 
our young engineer, to whom he 
had evidently taken a fancy, the 
following characteristic advice :— 


“Well, take my word for it, Mac- 
lagan, you'll have fighting here before 
long. We English are bold and brave 
in battle, and can carry everything 
before us then, but we are too easily 


lulled into a sense of security when 
the fighting is over. Here you may 
be in peace and quiet without a 
thought of danger ; enjoying all your 
comforts—take a glass of beer—and 
all that sort of thing, and the blow 
may come down like a sledge-hammer. 
It’s my opinion they'll attempt to sur- 
prise you in Lahore. I’ve been re- 
ceiving information daily chiefly 
through moonshees, natives, and 
others, and it’s my opinion that will 
be the case. Look now at the Sikh 
army that has been disbanded. There 
may be 150,000 of them, and they’re 
all armed ; having probably 120 or 
130 pieces of cannon. There are 70, 
Sir Henry tells me, in this place— 
open, exposed to view—besides those 
that may be concealed. Well, these 
men have all dispersed for the present. 
Are they at all more friendly disposed 
towards us than they were, think ye? 
And the others that have been enter- 
tained here —do ye think they can 
be highly pleased with 6 Rs. a-month, 
instead of 12, with golden bracelets 
and all that? Don’t fancy for a mo- 
ment that they’ve all settled down 
permanently in quiet. They'll watch 
your proceedings here, and it’s my be- 
lief they'll attempt to surprise you. 
And the only way to be prepared is 
to keep every man drilled at his pro- 
per post, and to have constant exami- 
nation of the state of your defences. 
And in as far as in you lies, Maciagan, 
you look to this. You take the advice 
that I can give you from my experi- 
ence. I can’t be talking in this way to 
Col. , an officer of rank and ex- 
perience. He would only put his 
tongue in his cheek. But I do to you. 
You are young, and may be guided by 
my experience. ... When I was in 
the north of England, Nottingham 
was to be attacked at the same time 
with Sheffield. It was not attacked ; 
and on the trials it came out that the 
only reason of this was that they had 
seen we were on our guard. I was 
prepared on every point, and had 
every man trained at his proper post ; 
and that’s the only way to avoid con- 
fusion and disaster at the time of an 








1 These extracts are from Maclagan’s diary. 
2 Rulers of India. Viscount Hardinge, by his son Charles, Viscount Har- 


dinge (Clarendon Press), p. 130. 
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attack. If you are on your guard in 
that way, though it be in the dark, 
every man will know his place and 
immediately be at it ; and if not, you 
will be surprised ; they will be rush- 
ing in all directions and in confusion ; 
then every man will run to the front 
and fire, not knowing where. But do 
your utmost to have everything in 
order and prepared for such an event ; 
and increase your own exertions, if you 
see any tendency to carelessness and 
disregard of danger. . . . I'll be com- 
ing back some day to let you out. 
There will be plenty for you to do 
here. Now’s the time for you to dis- 
tinguish yourself.” 


No attack, however, was made, 
and Maclagan having continued 
to suffer from fever, was sent to 
Simla, where he met many emi- 
nent men. Besides the Governor- 
General, Lord Hardinge, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough, 
the names of Henry Lawrence, 
Robert Napier,! Henry Marion 
Durand, Herbert Edwardes, and 
others are found in his diary. He 
also attracted the attention of 
James Thomason, Lieut.-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, by 
whom he was chosen to be Prin- 
cipal of a college to be established 
at Rurki for the preparation of 
young men as civil engineers. 
The wisdom of the selection was 
justified, and to this day Mac- 
lagan’s arrangements, with but 
slight modification, are in force at 
the Thomason College. 

Rurki was then a specially 
interesting station as headquar- 
ters of the Ganges Canal ; but in 
India, work seldom goes on long 
without interruption. In 1848 
the second Sikh war broke out, 
and Maclagan was desired to 
march a corps of beldars (diggers) 
to the scene of action. Verily, 
the mistakes which are made 
even by persons of experience are 
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astounding. To send such men 
to oppose the warriors of the 
Khalsa, who had fought us as we 
had never in India at any rate 
been resisted before, was to ex- 
pect the lamb to fight the lion. 
Fortunately for the coolies, they 
were stopped when almost within 
touch of our army, and on their 
way home they heard the sound 
of the guns at Chilianwala. 
In 1852 Maclagan returned to 

England on leave, having visited 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, and Venice. After 
a short rest, he was deputed to 
America to study her systems of 
education, travelling out with Sir 
Charles Lyell, the eminent geol- 
ogist, who introduced him to Mr 
Ticknor and other celebrities on 
arrival at Boston. He met Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Dana, Sumner, Asa 
Gray, Prescott, and Agassiz; and 
all was new and mostly delightful. 
Journeying to Montreal, he seemed 
much impressed with the business 
qualities and chaff of a gentleman 
who travelled in ‘‘ Ross’s Premium 
Soap” ; and on his return to Bos- 
ton he went to church one Sunday 
at the Sailor’s Bethel, and has thus 
described the scene and perform- 
ance: ‘ Behind the pulpit a large 
picture of a vessel in a stormy sea 
off a rocky coast—flag Bethel. An 
angel high up in the clouds, an 
anchor in another part of the sky. 

. The whole service, prayer 
and preaching, very melancholy : ” 
the prayer in extravagant lan- 
guage, bad grammar, and to the 
accompaniment of excited move- 
ment of body and head; the 
preaching having to do with every- 
thing save the text, and, when 
discoursing about the elect on 
whose account the world was 
saved from destruction, containing 
such language as: ‘God would 





1 Afterwards first Lord Napier of Magdala. 
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have destroyed the whole world, 
but Moses came out and stood 
right in the way, and held up 
those tremendous hands of his, 
&c., &c. And so God said, ‘ Well, 
Moses, you must just have your 
way.” After more irrelevant and 
irreverent discourse, the pastor re- 
marked, “I must haul in here; 
if I go on, I shall break loose!” 
Next day happened to be the 
4th of July, in honour of which 
occasion there was a parade of 
the available military force, which 
prudence and due regard for inter- 
national considerations forbid us 
to describe. The declaration of 
independence was read, and a 
good speech was made, in which 
all that could be said for America, 
and little or nothing offensive to 
other nations, were combined. 
Maclagan visited and was much 


pleased with the Military Academy . 


at West Point, where he made 
acquaintance with Colonel Lee. 
The situation is described as most 
desirable, and the students as 
being soldierly and smart. 

On returning home, he was pro- 
moted in 1854 to be captain, and 
next year he married Patricia, fifth 
daughter of Patrick Gilmour, Esq. 
of the Grove, Londonderry. They 
left England in 1855, arriving in 
India at the end of the year, and 
went to Riurki, where college work 
was resumed and continued till it 
was interrupted by the Mutiny. 

Though that station escaped the 
horrors of the crisis, yet, with 
Meerut and Delhi at no great 
distance, the situation was suffici- 
ently serious, and demanded effici- 
ent precaution. Baird Smith was 
the senior officer, bold and saga- 
cious, whilst under him Maclagan 
was most useful, always maintain- 
ing a calmness which was of im- 
mense value. The workshops were 
made defensible, and accommoda- 
tion in them was provided for 
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women and children; and here 
were born Baird Smith’s daughter 
and Maclagan’s eldest son. The 
garrison, though containing but 
ninety Europeans, some of whom 
were civilians, patrolled the coun- 
try round, and restored confidence 
to the wavering. Captain Mac- 
lagan’s firmness, and his kindness 
to those in distress, have made a 
lasting impression on persons who 
were present, amongst whom Mrs 
Baird Smith and Lady Chesney 
have recently referred to these 
qualities in terms of deserved ad- 
miration. The former has re- 
marked that his “resolution, his 
sleepless care for all, and his special 
tender care for all who were left 
most lonely, are hardly to be de- 
scribed”; and that his conduct 
then is an unfading light in her 
memory of a time of sore distress. 

The capture of Delhi, however, 
soon restored tranquillity: the Col- 
lege was reopened, and work went 
on as usual till 1861, when Mac- 
lagan was appointed to the Punjab 
as chief engineer, and was pro- 
moted to be Lieut.-Colonel. He 
held this appointment till he re- 
tired in January 1879, with the 
exception of some periods of leave, 
when his place was taken by 
Colonel Alexander Taylor. During 
these eighteen years, many import- 
ant works were completed, whilst 
others were commenced. Railways 
and canals have greatly altered the 
condition of the country, mostly 
for the better ; whilst many minor 
works of much use and conveni- 
ence were constructed. Within 
the same period some noteworthy 
events occurred, with which Gen- 
eral Maclagan was more or less 
concerned, of which we may men- 
tion the reception of Amir Sher 
Ali Khan of Kabul in 1869; the 
visit of H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh to Lahore in 1870; the 
death of Sir Henry Durand, Lieut.- 
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Governor of the Punjab, at the 
close of the same year; the cere- 
monies connected with the visit 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in 
1876; and the war with Afghan- 
istan in 1878. 

Before the General left Lahore, 
the native members of the P.W. 
Department established a prize or 
scholarship to preserve his memory 
in the Punjab, a circumstance 
which afforded him much grati- 
fication. 

On return to England he joined 
many religious and scientific so- 
cieties, and contributed articles to 
various periodicals. In concert 
with Colonel Yule he wrote a 
Memoir of General Sir W. E. 
Baker ; and he was engaged on a 
Life of Akbar, which we may hope 
to see published hereafter. 

General Maclagan was greatly 
interested in the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s 
Hill, of which his brother-officer 
Sir Alexander Taylor is President, 
and he was rarely absent on prize- 
day, when the successful students 
are nominated to the Indian P. W. 
Department. He attended many 
ceremonies, of which some were 
public, others private: amongst 
them we may mention the service 
in Westminster Abbey on the 
occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee 
(June 21, 1887), various garden- 
parties at Marlborough House, 
and a visit to Edinburgh in April 
1890, when his name was enrolled 
amongst the Honorary Doctors of 
Laws, as an old alumnus of whom 
the University was most justly 
proud. The degree was at the 
same time conferred on Sir John 
Fowler, Bart., the eminent civil 
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engineer, and on James Anthony 
Froude, the historian and man of 
letters, whose vivid imagination 
and beauty of style have acquired 
for him so distinguished a position 
amongst the authors of this cen- 
tury. 

Other ceremonies of a different 
nature became more frequent as 
time went on: old friends and 
comrades died, and Maclagan was 
most particular in paying to them 
the last token of respect. Sir 
Robert Montgomery, the successor 
of Sir John Lawrence in the Pun- 
jab, died in 1888 ; Sir Henry Yule 
died in 1889; followed in a fort- 
night, on January 14, 1890, by 
Lord Napier of Magdala, whose 
funeral at St Paul’s was an impres- 
sive public spectacle, and a signal 
testimony of national regard. 

General Maclagan had fair 
health till Christmas 1892, when 
he suffered from bronchitis and 
congestion of a lung, and it may 
be questioned whether he ever fully 
recovered from this illness. He 
spent next summer at Lochearn- 
head, where he was again taken ill. 
After a time he was removed to 
Edinburgh, and later to London, 
with the view of wintering abroad ; 
but his strength was unequal to 
the fatigue of a long journey, 
and he went instead to Tor- 
quay. There, after a period of un- 
certainty, unfavourable symptoms 
were developed, and he returned 
to London, where he died in per- 
fect peace, leaving to his family 
and friends the satisfaction of 
retaining in their thoughts and 
affections the memory of his use 
ful, unselfish, and blameless life. 

W. Broaproor. 
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THE END OF THE STORY. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED PAPERS OF THE LATE GENERAL SIR R. CHURCH. 


AFTER the capture and execu- 
tion of Ciro Annichiarico, related 
in November 1892 of this Maga- 
zine, Francavilla regained its 
normal condition as a quiet little 
country town. The crowds who 
had gathered from the country 
round dispersed to their own 
homes ; no traces remained of the 
ghastly scene in the little Piazza ; 
the churches, there and every- 
where, resounded with Ze Dewms ; 
the gates of the cities were adorned 
with triumphal arches ; the troops 
had a couple of days’ holiday, and 
then escorted the General and a 
company of his friends (among 
whom was his brother, come from 
Florence to pay him a_ visit) 
from place to place in the pro- 
vince. They were welcomed every- 
where with speeches and shouting, 
presented with the freedom of the 
city here, with a sword of honour 
there. 

Still stragglers from the brig- 
ands were found by the peasants, 
and brought in from caves and 
forests; and there are curious 
stories of such captures, of which 
one shall be related here. 

Two officers were returning from 
Taranto to Lecce one night. Adark 
and stormy night it was, and very 
glad were they to see the twink- 
ling of a light at no great distance, 
as they were crossing the plain not 
far from Manduria, famous for its 
holy well, ‘della Madonna di 
Misericordia.” Also, we are told, 
“the inhabitants of Manduria are 
distinguished for their love of 
order, urbanity, and hospitality.” 
The twinkling light led them to 
a poor little masseria; but poor 
though it was, the two officers 
were glad of shelter. So they put 





their horses into the stable and 
entered the house. The only in- 
habitants were an old man and 
his little granddaughter. An 
“old old man,” bent and bowed, 
with a queer brown face, all 
seamed and crossed with wrinkles, 
who regarded the uninvited guests 
with small favour, muttering to 
himself and shaking his head, as 
he shot furtive glances at them 
out of his little ferrety eyes; and 
after informing the officers that 
he had nothing to give them to 
eat, and no beds to offer them, he 
threw a log on the hearth, lay 
down on a heap of straw in one 
corner of the room, where the 
child was already asleep, and ap- 
peared to follow her example. 
The young officers took it very 
coolly, shook streams of water 
from their hats and cloaks, pulled 
a bench in front of the fire, de- 
voured such refreshment, in the 
shape of bread and sausage and 
wine, as they had with them, and 
then pulled out their cigars and 
prepared to make a night of it. An 
hour had passed, when the door of 
the masseria was pushed open, and 
another guest, after standing 
silently for a moment on the 
threshold, came forward and joined 
himself to their company. He 
was very tall, with a muscular sin- 
ewy frame, showing great strength 
and activity, gaunt, brown, with 
dark glittering eyes which re- 
minded the officers of those of a 
hungry wolf, and hands dispropor- 
tionately large, even for his great 
height. Also, one finger was 
wanting on the right hand. All 
this the officers were able to note 
as he shook his long brown cloak 
and slouched hat, before putting 
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them on again. They saw also 
that he carried a carbine, and that 
in his belt were stuck three pistols 
and a curved and curiously em- 
bossed hunting-knife ; while round 
his neck and on his breast were 
hung several relics, a small black 
cross, a silver death’s-head, and two 
figures of the Madonna, embroid- 
ered in crimson silk. 

The officers glanced at one an- 
other: they did not like this ap- 
parition ; but what was to be done? 
They were far away from head- 
quarters, there were no other in- 
habitants of the masseria than a 
feeble old man and a child. Be- 
sides, they had no commission to 
arrest suspicious wayfarers, and it 
was by no means certain whether 
a whistle might not fill the house 
with armed confederates, if they 
showed mistrust of the stranger. 

So it seemed best to salute him, 
to make way for him on the bench, 
and to take out fresh cigars. The 
stranger returned their civilities, 
and remarks upon the weather fol- 
lowed, while the thunder growled, 
the lightning came in fitful flashes, 
and the rain pattered steadily on 
the roof. Presently the stranger 
tried a new topic. ‘ Signort miet,” 
he asked, while his wild glittering 
eyes seemed to gleam from under 
his slouched hat in a way to make 
one shudder, “do you know Gen- 
eral Giorgio?” 

The officers turned and looked at 
him at this unexpected question. 
“$i, signore,” answered they. 

“ Ah, he is a fine man!” The 
mysterious stranger kept his face 
in the shadow of his hat, but 
“held them with his glittering 
eye” as he spoke. ‘He has rid 
the country of robbers, and we 
travel in safety by night and by 
day.” 

“Signore, do you know General 
Giorgio?” 

“Oh yes; but perfectly! In fact, 
I am in his service,” 
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If these had not been young offi- 
cers, new to their work, they would 
have recognised by the silver 
death’s-head round his neck, and 
the curious characters traced on 
his long black-handled knife, that 
this was no follower of General 
Church, but a guapo, a brigand, 
and, worst of all, one of the sect 
of the Decisi. But as it was, 
though they doubted whether any 
amount of sheep’s clothing would 
make him anything but a wolf, 
there was the possibility, they 
thought, of his being a gendarme 
in disguise returning from some 
secret mission to headquarters, 
like themselves, At any rate, it 
seemed best to accept the state- 
ment. 

**Signori,” he said, ‘‘ when next 
we meet I hope you will bear wit- 
ness that you found me busy in 
the General’s service.” To this 
they answered with a gesture, and 
the stranger went on: “ Yes, yes, 
I have done good service against 
Ciro Annichiarico. Ah, his time 
is over now! Eighteen years he 
was king of these provinces and 
more, but, per Santo Diavolo, his 
head is off at last, and his reign is 
over! Che briccone / what a rascal! 
and now we are free, thanks to 
General Giorgio. And I have 
served him so well! Ah, when 
we meet at headquarters you will 
see, you will see!” 

They made some reply to this, 
and the conversation dropped. 
Now and then one or another 
threw a fresh log on the hearth, 
and lit a fresh cigar. Now and 
then the two officers made some 
remark to each other in French, 
but otherwise they sat still and 
silent, till the crowing of the first 
cock made them all start. 

“Tt will soon be daybreak. 
What kind of night is it now? 
The thunder has ceased,” said one 
of the young men, rising ; and, fol- 
lowed by his comrade, he went to 
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the door, opened it, and stepped out- 
side. It was still raining, and “dark 
as a wolf’s throat,” and they return- 
ed to the fire to wait till daylight. 
But where was their strange com- 
panion? They had left him sitting 
on the bench, staring at the smoul- 
dering fire, cigar in mouth, carbine 
in hand. They stirred the logs 
till flames shot up and lighted the 
room. They seized a splinter, and, 
using it as a torch, searched every 
corner. He was not there! Yet 
the room possessed but one door, 
and its only window was but a few 
inches square, and, moreover, full 
fifteen feet from the ground. They 
looked in vain for a ladder, or even 
a chair to mount by, and the bench 
stood exactly where they had left 
it. As to the old massaro, he was 
snoring on his heap of straw, and 
there was not a cupboard or chest, 
or corner, which offered any chance 
of concealment. 

“What do you think about it ?” 
asked one, with an involuntary 
shudder. 

“ Per Bacco / I don’t know what 
to think,” answered his companion, 
gloomily. ‘‘ Brigands in flesh and 
blood are all very well, but as to 
this r 

“Since Ciro is dead, upon my 
word I think it was the devil 
himself,” said the other. ‘Could 
any mortal have escaped in such a 
fashion ?” 

They went to the door again 
and looked out. The rain had 
ceased, and a faint greyness showed 
that dawn was on its way. Every 
now and then a gust of wind shook 
the trees, bringing down a shower 
of drops. Otherwise, everything 
was still and quiet. 

“Let us leave this place,” said 
the two young officers. ‘ Hold, 
amico /” to the sleeping massaro ; 
‘‘wake up and tell us our way to 
Lecce.” 

The old man got up and came 
forward, glancing timidly round 
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him, and hurried off to fetch the 
horses. The little girl crept after 
him, and both listened with fright- 
ened eyes as the officers told the 
adventure of the night. Then ex- 
claiming, “O Madonna, protect 
us! It was doubtless the devil 
himself. If he should return? 
O poveri noi /” the massaroe seized 
the child by the hand and hurried 
off into the woods which stretched 
like a belt round his house, leav- 
ing the two young men staring 
after him in amazement! How- 
ever, as there was no use pursuing 
him down unknown paths, they 
saddled their horses, took the 
widest road, and arrived at Lecce 
in safety in time for breakfast. 

Presently they were summoned 
to General Church’s room, and 
found him, map spread on table, 
ready to listen to their report, 
which they gave, winding up with 
a full account of the night’s ad- 
venture, and an inquiry as to 
whether the mysterious stranger 
was really in the General’s service. 

The General leaned back in his 
chair and laughed. ‘ Why, gentle- 
men,” said he, “don’t you know 
the meaning of the death’s-head ? 
Have you never seen the black- 
handled dagger of the Decisi, with 
emblems inscribed on. the blade ? 
Well, you never saw the papers 
and things found at Grottaglia 
and San Marzano, so how should 
you? That fellow, from your de- 
scription, must be Occhio Lupo of 
the seventeen Murders—a nice 
name, is it not?—and you must 
go after him. Come to me at 
sundown for instructions, and each 
of you provide a dozen men. You 
won’t want more, now that Ciro is 
dead.” 

When they returned, General 
Church showed them on his map 
that there were two roads which 
reached the masseria from Lecce, 
and directed that each of the 
officers should take one, with his 
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little company of men, and reach- 
ing the fringe of wood that sur- 
rounded the house, at two o’clock 
in the morning, should take up 
their positions on either side of 
the door in silence, and wait there 
till the crowing of the cock. 

“ But if the fellow has not dared 
to come back to the same place, 
General ?” 

“He will, and he will leave it 
as soon as the first cock crows. I 
know the ways of those gentry,” 
answered their chief. ‘Only 
mind that your men make no 
noise of any kind.” 

So said, so done. And sure 
enough, as soon as the first cock 
began to crow the door of the 
masseria opened, and the dull 
glimmer of light within showed a 
dark figure stepping swiftly and 
silently across the threshold. But 
half-a-dozen strong arms were 
round him, and in a moment he 
was thrown to the ground and 
securely chained, his evil eyes 
glancing from one to another, till 
he saw the faces of his companions 
of the night before. Then an 
angry gleam and an oath showed 
that he recognised them, but he 
said not a word more. 

“And now, friend massaro, 
what have you to say for your- 
self? Harbouring brigands in 
your masseria, eh? You will come 
along with us to Lecce, and see 
what General Giorgio has to say 
to you.” 

The old massaro threw himself 
on his knees, and the child wept 
piteously, turning with clasped 
hands from one officer to the 
other, and entreating pardon for 
her povero nonno, her dear nonno, 
until the young men consented to 
hear the old man’s story. 

“ He harbour the robbers? But 
no, no, the Madonna knew better 
than that! It was true that this 
bad man had taken shelter in his 
house at night; but what then? 
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How could he, a poor old man, 
help it, if such a one opened the 
door and walked in? Could he 
drive him out by force? See then, 
let the gentlemen ask the little 
one, if what he said was not true.” 
Ah yes, but it was true, and’ the 
Madonna knew it. And the child 
chimed in, bringing to the rescue 
a pair of artless blue eyes, and 
many pretty gestures of appeal 
and coaxing, which quite softened 
the hearts of the two young officers. 
But how did Occhio Lupo escape ? 
Let the massaro tell that, and 
then 

Certainly he would tell all. To 
such kind signori it was a pleasure 
to tell everything! The signori 
thought he was asleep ; but no, not 
exactly asleep—on the contrary, 
he appeared to sleep, from fear, 
and thus he could see what hap- 
pened. The signori went to the 
door—well. And opened it—well. 
And returned to find the guapo 
gone? Had the signori happened 
to turn their heads, they would 
have seen that he followed at their 
heels, so close that at the moment 
they stepped outside, just at that 
moment he stepped outside too, 
and slipped into the shadow, so 
that when they returned, the door 
that shut them in shut him out! 
He, the old massaro, prayed for 
the good gentlemen to all the 
saints, when he saw the wolf-eye 
creeping behind them—so—with 
his carbine in his hand. For, you 
understand, there might have been 
a shot from the carbine, a blow 
from the dagger—but why speak 
of those things, when it was past, 
and, blessed be the Madonna, they 
were safe ? 

‘¢ And the kind signori will not 
hurt the poor nonno?” cried the 
child, clinging to him, and turning 
her pale little wistful face towards 
the questioners. 

‘*No, little one, we will not hurt 
him. But see here, friend, you 
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may get your neck into the noose 
if you don’t give up the habit of 
harbouring assassins ; so be warned. 
Now let us march!” 

The two officers returned with 
their captive to headquarters, 
where of course he was tried by 
the Military Commission, and met 
with the fate which his name 
shows that he deserved. There 
was no longer any difficulty in 
finding people who would witness 
to his crimes, now that his chief 
was dead ; and he was taken to a 
village where one of his most atro- 
cious murders had been committed, 
and there shot, behaving like the 
hardened ruffian he was to the 
last. “Ah!” said he to Colonel 
Bentz, shaking his head and grind- 
ing his teeth, as the place of his 
doom came in sight, “if I could 
only burn the whole village!” 
When, according to custom, the 
coffin which had been carried be- 
fore him as a condemned criminal 
was laid on the ground beside him, 
he shuffled round it in spite of his 
irons, in an uncouth dance, called 
for a glass of brandy, and grumbled 
when wine was given him instead. 
A priest came near, holding forth 
the crucifix: the wretch spat upon 
it, pouring forth a flood of oaths 
and foul language. Then turning 
to the soldiers, who stood with 
levelled carbines, he said, “I go 
then. It is my turn. Good. I 
have killed seventeen and more, 
and it is only fair that I should 
die for that. I had thought I 
could venture on one more night 
in the masseria ; but never mind, 
I can die as well as others have 
done. So now let us go,—addio, 
addio, addio/” and the words 
were cut short by a volley which 
laid him dead on the ground, the 
last of the captains of the Decisi, 
if not the worst. 

For the next two years General 
Church lived at Lecce as com- 
mandant of the province of Apulia. 
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Lecce, which for some years had 
lost its old reputation for gaiety 
and light-heartedness, again be- 
came “one of the pleasantest 
cities of Italy.” He “enjoyed the 
agreeable society and _ splendid 
hospitality of the inhabitants of 
the provinces of Bari and Otran- 
to.” “Not a single murder or 
robbery took place during this 
time.” He was flattered and /tted, 
the Government gave him thanks, 
and promised him rewards which 
never came. His brother writes, 
“Richard is promised a post of 
great honour and eminence, so 
now his fortune is made;” and a 
little later, “He has not yet got 
his reward, but before long (entre 
mous) we shall have a Marquess 
in the family with a fine estate! 
So attached are the people to him 
that his recall would cause a rebel- 
lion. Will you believe that such 
has been the state of the country 
for years under the sway of the 
terrible brigand and his band, that 
many people have not ventured 
outside their doors, and even the 
Sindaco of the place and the Jn- 
tendente of the province had not 
ventured outside the gates of the 
city ?” 

Meanwhile the General has ex- 
pended his own little fortune, and 
has borrowed a large sum from 
his devoted brother, in paying his 
soldiers, and returning the hos- 
pitalities offered him, but is unable 
to get from the Government even 
his arrears of pay. 

The work was done, and done 
well. But as to paying the work- 
men, that was another matter. 
And as time went on, and other 
claims were pushed to the front, 
the Government was glad to for- 
get old promises, and throw aside 
their no longer needed instrument. 

Even during this period of 
General Church’s prosperity there 
might be heard the grumbling of 
the coming storm. It was im- 
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possible that it should be other- 
wise. He was a foreigner, set in 
a high place, over the heads of 
native governors: this of itself 
would naturally cause jealousy and 
dislike. He was uncompromising, 
determined to do his work in his 
own way, to hold to his rights— 
very likely a bit arrogant in as- 
serting them, very likely not so 
courteous as prudence would dic- 
tate towards those whom he dis- 
liked and thought badly of. 

Two stories will illustrate his 
methods of dealing with those 
who were not worthy of respect 
or trust. 

There was a certain Government 
spy in Lecce, Don Luigi Gentili, 
who for years had lived and grown 
rich by his infamous trade. Every- 
body detested him, but everybody 
feared him too much to show it. 
He was almost as powerful in the 
city as Ciro Annichiarico himself. 
His mode of action was equally 
simple and ingenious. He merely 
sailed with the stream. When 
King Ferdinand reigned, Gentili 
furnished him with lists of the 
disaffected people who were on 
the side of Napoleon. When 
Ferdinand gave place to Joseph 
Buonaparte, Gentili was equally 
ready with lists of those who were 
plotting to get the old Govern- 
ment back. The same game was 
played under Murat; and when 
Murat was shot, and Ferdinand 
IV. of Naples came back as Fer- 
dinand I. of the Two Sicilies, who 
so ready with protestations of ser- 
vice as Don Luigi Gentili? And 
each Government in turn seems 
to have accepted his services, and 
paid for them too! The Govern- 
ment registers revealed this fact 
on inspection. ‘ Most extraordin- 
ary papers they were,” says General 
Church. “Long lists of the most 
respectable people of the neigh- 
bourhood were found, denouncing 
them as favourers of first one 
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party, then another, year by year, 
month by month; and subjoined 
were the punishments inflicted— 
shooting, fines, imprisonment for 
years—and the records of money 
received, from whichever Govern- 
ment was in power, for informa- 
tion given. His own receipts, in 
his own handwriting, bore witness 
against him. More than a hundred 
families had suffered from the in- 
fernal calumnies of this wretch !” 

Don Gentili was a great ally of 
the Intendente of Lecce, a timid 
man, and no friend to General 
Church, who got him displaced 
and recalled to Naples; also he 
was a member of half-a-dozen 
secret societies, which would ac- 
count for the respect shown to 
him by the same Jntendente and 
other authorities. Some time be- 
fore this date, when the General 
first came to visit Lecce, Gentili 
had tried to stir up the people to 
attack the troops on their way 
from one city to another,—thus, as 
he put it, “freeing the country, 
driving back the foreigner, and 
establishing the Salentine Repub- 
lic.” The idea was responded to 
with acclamation, and a body of 
armed citizens were placed in am- 
bush on the Bari road, the day 
the General was expected to enter 
Lecce. Perhaps it was as well for 
them that he happened to come in 
by a different road, so no harm 
was done! Then Don Gentili 
went off to the authorities and 
denounced several people as hav- 
ing been concerned in a plot to 
attack the royal troops—and was 
duly paid for the information by 
the Government. 

“The fellow deserves hanging,” 
said the General, pulling his 


“moustache, and pacing the room 


perplexedly, as he listened to all 
these details. ‘Yes, the world 
would be well rid of him, no 
doubt. But then, there are pro- 
bably half-a-dozen nearly as bad ; 
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and he has a wife, you say, and a 
whole tribe of children. What 
is to become of them? Can’t we 
keep him out of doing any more 
mischief without going to extrem- 
ities? If I send him before the 
court, he is doomed. Suppose he 
is banished, and put under sur- 
veillance for the present, so as to 
give him a chance of mending his 
ways?” So Don Luigi Gentili 
was sent to Barletta, out of his 
own province, and with stern 
warnings and threatenings if he 
should venture to leave the place 
without express permission from 
headquarters ; and for a short time 
he kept quiet enough. But he 
had a friend in the displaced 
Intendente of Lecce, the Mar- 
chese Pietracatella, now living 
at Naples, and brooding over his 
displacement, which he set down 
as the work of the meddlesome 
Englishman. 

One fine day King Ferdinand, 
in his state carriage, was taking 
his usual drive along the Chiaja. 
The four fat horses pranced solemn- 
ly along, conducted by the gorgeous 
coachman in royal livery. The 
lazy, good-humoured, self-indulgent 
King sleepily returned the saluta- 
tions of passers-by. The sky was 
blue, the sea was blue, the air 
was golden, dazzling; early sum- 
mer made the Chiaja of Naples 
into an earthly Paradise; bright- 
eyed, bare-legged boys played 
moro, sellers of macaroni and 
lemonade cried their wares at 
every corner, flower-girls showed 
their white teeth in ready smiles 
when likely customers came by, 
—all was pleasure, ease, light, 
colour, movement, amusement. 
Suddenly King Ferdinand rubbed 
his eyes; a respectable - looking 
man, dressed in black, darted for- 
wards, seized the handle of the 
carriage-door with one hand, and 
waved a paper with the other, 
wildly gesticulating and exclaim- 


ing, “ Giustizia, Maesta—giustizia, 
giustizia/” The carriage was 
stopped. The King ordered a 
lackey to open the door. He was 
fond of posing as the father of 
his people, when it did not entail 
too much trouble ; and in his best 
“Re di lazzaroni” manner, “ Zb- 
bene, amico,” he said, “ che volete ? 
Parlate, parlate.” 

Upon this Gentili fell upon his 
knees, seizing the King’s hand 
and kissing it effusively, while he 
poured forth most lamentable com- 
plaints against General Giorgio, 
who was persecuting an unfortu- 
nate gentleman of Lecce to death ! 
The King shook his head at this. 
“How? how? Persecuted by 
Giorgio! Can’t believe it; can’t 
believe it. I know Giorgio well, 
too well to believe that he would 
persecute one of my people!” 
Gentili, still on his knees, swore 
by everything in heaven and earth 
that he spoke the bare truth, and 
that he and his innocent family 
would die of want unless his 
Majesty would interfere to pro- 
tect them from this grasping 
foreigner. ‘‘ Well, well,” said the 
King, “ give me your paper—the 
matter shall be seen to;” and 
taking the petition, Ferdinand 
ordered the lackey to shut the 
door, and the carriage drove away, 
leaving Gentili, with clasped hands, 
invoking blessings on the head of 
the father of his people. 

A few days later the petition 
reached General Church, having 
been forwarded to him by the 
Minister of Justice, Tommasi, and 
accompanied by a request that he 
would explain what it all meant. 
The General’s reply is characteris- 
tic. “Iam not a little surprised,” 
he says, “at hearing from your 
Excellency that Don Luigi Gentili 
is at Naples, he having been placed 
by my orders at Barletta, under 
surveillance. I shall be happy to 
give your Excellency information 
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about the man when I hear that 
he has returned to Barletta. Till 
then you will, I am sure, under- 
stand that to do so would derogate 
from the respect due to the alter 
ego with which his Majesty has in- 
vested me.” 

On the next Council day the 
King inquired what reply had 
been received from General Gior- 
gio, and the letter was produced 
and read aloud. ‘Let me read it 
myself,” said Ferdinand ; and hav- 
ing done so, he threw it on the 
table, and a frown gathered on the 
royal brow. The white - haired 
Marchese Circatella next took it 
up, put on his spectacles, read it 
through, and put it down in silence. 
Then the Cavaliere Luigi di Medici 
took the missive, read it aloud, 
glanced at his companions, and 
observed deferentially, “It is very 
well written, Sire!” and the others 
chimed in assenting to this fact, 
though observing that perhaps the 
General was a little—a little—the 
English were a stiff-necked race !— 
doubtless he might have replied 
differently, since the query was 
made in his Majesty’s behalf, yet 
— Yet, knowing the General as I 
do,” quoth old Circatella, “I say, 
depend upon it he won’t give in!” 

“ And after all, he has right on 
his side,” put in De Medici. 

The King’s little fit of temper had 
gone by; he laughed and rubbed 
his hands in easy-going fashion, 
—“ What a fuss about nothing! 
What have you to say, Tom- 
masi?” 

“T say, your Majesty, that the 
General saved Apulia.” 

“Yes, yes, quite true. I know I 
owe him half my kingdom ; but he 
might have sent me an answer.” 

“The English are fierce and in- 
tractable, but they are honourable, 
and hold fast to their friends,” 
said the old Marchese. 

‘Well, well, we have had enough 
of it,” said the King. “Tommasi 
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had better write and tell Giorgio I 
never doubted he had done right 
about that fellow. I only asked 
for information.” 

So Tommasi wrote again, but to 
no purpose. Naturally General 
Church felt that he, being on the 
spot, knew a great deal more of 
the intrigues and malpractices 
which had been going on for years 
than did the Government at 
Naples. Besides, he felt the ne- 
cessity for making his authority 
felt, so he replied thus: “I beg to 
inform your Excellency that I am 
perfectly well aware that it was 
his Majesty who required informa- 
tion; but no information can be 
obtained from me till Gentili is 
sent back to Barletta. What will 
people think if a person of Gentili’s 
character can set at defiance the 
authority of the Crown? It would 
be no less, since the alter ego was in- 
trusted to me by his Majesty him- 
self, I think your Excellency will 
see that either this man must 
leave Naples or I must beg leave 
to resign the command with which 
I am at present intrusted.” This 
settled the matter, and a few days 
later the General received an of- 
ficial despatch informing him that 
Gentili had been sent back to Bar- 
letta, and also the following letter 
from Prince Zurlo :— 

“Caro Amico,—I congratulate 
you. Your firmness has broken 
up the plot. This affects the secu- 
rity of every household in the pro- 
vince, for those who have been in- 
jured by this infamous man will 
now venture to witness against 
him.” 

As to Don Luigi Gentili, he had 
better have trusted to the General’s 
clemency, and kept quiet in his 
banishment, for now he was hand- 
ed over to the royal courts of 
Naples, and sent to the galleys for 
ten years. 

The second story relates the fate 
of Maestro Longo, tailor and citi- 
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zen of Lecce,—a very good tailor, 
but a very bad citizen! It was 
an evil day for Maestro Longo 
when he dropped the tape and 
scissors and took to politics, at- 
tended meetings of the secret so- 
cieties, and stuck a stiletto in his 
belt. He never murdered any- 
body, but he talked as if he were 
ready to slay the whole Govern- 
ment! He had a ready tongue, 
and loved to use it in furious de- 
clamation. The applause of the 
rabble was sweet to him, and much 
more sweet the feeling that his 
betters were afraid of him. So he 
talked mysteriously in corners, 
gave it to be understood that he 
was on intimate terms with the 
chiefs of banditti, was always a 
principal speaker at patriotic meet- 
ings, gave weekly receptions at 
Lecce, and insisted on the young 
gentlemen of the place attending 
them, if they valued their safety ; 
and it shows how great was the 
fear caused by these secret socie- 
ties that his noble customers dared 
not disobey his mandate! The 
then Jntendente was a_ special 
patron of the tailor, and fed his 
arrogance by treating him famil- 
iarly, until Maestro Longo gave 
himself airs as the most important 
person in the town. 

But this glory ended when Gen- 
eral Church took up his quarters 
at Lecce. His coming was herald- 
ed by a grand ball, where Maestro 
Longo appeared, swaggering among 
the best; but, alas! times had 
changed, and before long he found 
himself taken up by a couple of 
tall youths, and fairly tossed out 
of window—by which means the 
poor little man broke his arm. 

“It would be quite a pity to 
harm the fellow. We must teach 
him to attend to his trade,” said 
General Church to a group of 
young gentlemen of Lecce, who 
were paying their respects. “ He 
is a good tailor, is he not ?” ° 
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“ None better, your Excellency. 
Did your Excellency ever hear of 
the tailor and the Marchese’s pan- 
taloons? No? Then, con rispetto, 
you must know that the Marchese 
Pietracatella one day sent for his 
friend Maestro Longo, who arrived 
with scissors and tape to take his 
patron’s order, and found that 
patron lying on his bed, much in 
need of some new diversion. ‘Have 
you ever seen me dance?’ said the 
Marquis. ‘It is something worth 
seeing, my friend. I believe I 
could dance down any man in the 
Two Sicilies.’ And springing off 
his bed, he began a tarantella to 
his own whistling, snapping his 
fingers, springing half-way to the 
ceiling, whisking round faster and 
faster, until at last he sank pant- 
ing on a chair. ‘Give me one 
minute to recover my _ breath, 
Longo,’ said he, ‘and then you 
shall measure me for a pair of 
pantaloons,.’ ‘Certainly,’ said the 
tailor; ‘but first it is my turn. 
I have waited for your Excellency 
—it is only fair that you should 
wait for me; and, in truth, I 
flatter myself I can do better than 
that!’ So he began to dance, and 
went on dancing as if he was be- 
witched! The Marchese begged 
him to stop, ordered him to stop, 
stamped, swore, threatened: still 
the tailor danced on to his own 
whistling, serenely ignoring his 
patron’s anger, until in despair 
Pietracatella called his servants 
to put the fellow out. But for 
months after the Marchese had to 
wear his old clothes, for the angry 
tailor flatly refused to make him 
new ones, and the other tailors of 
the town dared not disoblige 
Maestro Longo!” 

‘Look here, gentlemen,” said 
the General, when he had done 
laughing. “I have determined 
to give a ball at my house every 
Monday during my stay here. I 
am afraid—I am really very much 
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afraid—that this will clash with 
the weekly ball which I under- 
stand is given by Maestro Longo. 
But pray observe that you are 
perfectly at liberty to take your 
choice and go where you will. I 
would not interfere with the tailor 
for worlds! Only, unhappily, it 
will be quite impossible for you 
to be in two places at once, and 
you will clearly understand that 
it is at your own choice to attend 
one or the other—not both.” 

The young men looked at one 
another, laughed, and declared 
that they had not the least inten- 
tion of entering Maestro Longo’s 
house in future except as cus- 
tomers, but they hoped to attend 
the General’s receptions. 

The next day the tailor received 
a summons to wait on the General. 
Softly and sadly he went, with 
his arm in a sling, and meekly he 
sat in the anteroom for a consider- 
able time before he was admitted 
to the great man’s presence. The 
General fixed his keen blue eyes 
on the round, little, black-eyed 
person, who fidgeted and bowed 
nervously, and expressed his desire 
to serve his Excellency. 

“ Measure me for a coat, Signore 
Sarto, if you please,” said General 
Church. 

“ Uniform or plain? But pardon 
me, your Excellency, I have not 
brought my measure. With per- 
mission, I will run and fetch it, 
though indeed ”—and he shook his 
head mournfully and looked at his 
arm—“an accident, your Excel- 
lency. Poco, poco, but for the 
moment it causes me difficulty.” 

“No hurry, Maestro Longo. 
Let us talk of something else. 
Though you have never worked 
for me, I have a pretty long 
account to settle with you, I find,” 
said the General, locking the door 
as he spoke, and seating himself 
in an old-fashioned armchair. The 
tailor’s ruddy face grew pale, and 
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his teeth positively chattered. 
Down he went on his knees, pro- 
testing that he was a guiltless 
man, a good citizen. 

“T believe, as far as I know, 
you have never committed a mur- 
der; so much the better for you,” 
said the General. “Getup. Now 
tell the truth, for you will gain 
nothing by lying.” 

“Tt is true that I have been 
guilty ; but I will tell your Excel- 
lency all. I throw myself on your 
Excellency’s mercy,” gasped the 
poor little man. 

‘Good, so far. Get up, and 
answer my questions. And mind, 
you must alter your ways, if you 
don’t want to spend some years in 
the galleys. You have become 
uncommonly expert of late with 
the small sword, I hear. How 
many stilettoes have you on your 
premises ?” 

“QO, your Excellency knows 
everything! Pardon, pardon, and 
my life shall be devoted to serve 

ou.” 

“Look here, my friend. I hap- 
pen to know that you have the 
diplomas of the Filadelfi and the 
Patrioti Europet. Lucky for you 
that you have had nothing to do 
with the Decist/ Now, how many 
men have you in your squadron 
of Filadelfi?” 

“Sixty, Signore Generale.” 

“ All armed ?” 

“ §2, signore.” 

“How many altogether in 
Lecce?” 

* About 300.” 

‘« All armed ?” 

* But no, signore, only about 
half.” 

* Any assassins among them ?” 

“Not to my knowledge, sig- 
nore.” 

“‘ Under what supreme authority 
do you, or rather did you, act?” 

“Under the Salentine Re- 
public.” 

* Your own rank ?” 














“Prefect of the city of Lecce. 
Your Excellency knows that is 
the same as Intendente.” 

‘Have you a diploma as pre- 
fect ?” 

“ Si, Signore Generale.” 

** What do you aim at?” 

“Equality, your Excellency. 
No man to have more land than 
another.” 

“Very good. And now, Sig- 
nore Sarto,”—the General's eyes 
twinkled in spite of himself,— 
“pray, what was your fancy for 
giving those weekly balls?” 

Poor Maestro Longo hung his 
head, and looked like a boy caught 
in an apple-tree and brought face 
to face with the head-master. He 
cast piteous looks at the General, 
and stammered out, “‘ I—I wanted 
to—to break the pride of the 
gentry, Signore Generale.” 

**And did many of them come 
to your balls?” 

“A good many, especially — 
that is——” 

*‘ Well, goon. Especially——?” 

“When the invitations were 
signed by me—with four dots 
after——” 

“Four dots! 
mean ¢” 

“They were bound to comply— 
else ——” 

‘Speak out, man; else what?” 

In a very low voice, and with 
eyes fixed on the ground, the tailor 
finished his sentence. “It meant 
—they would die, your Excel- 
lency.” 

There was a pause, long enough 
for the last remains of courage to 
ooze out of the tips of the poor 
tailor’s fingers. He stood, limp, 
pale, and shaking, with the feel- 
ing that two stern eyes were fixed 
upon him, that lies were of no 
avail, and that—O heavens! if he 
should have to leave his pleasant 
house, his admiring friends, his 
chats on the Piazza, his speechify- 
ings at meetings, for the galleys! 
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Presently the questions began 
again. 
“Who paid the expenses of 


these balls ?” 

“The Government, Signore Gen- 
erale—that is, the Salentine Re- 
public. The money was raised by 
—by forced contributions.” 

“Did you collect the money?” 

“ Per Dio, no, no, no, your Ex- 
cellency! I had nothing to do 
with it, and it went to the Di- 
rectory.” 

‘** Where is your muster-roll ?” 

“Tn a priest’s house in Surbo.” 

“Ts. Major Farini your supe- 
rior ¢” 

“In the military line, s?, sig- 
nore. I am the superior in the 
civil line.” 

“* How many officers of the Reale 
Corona Regiment belong to you?” 

“Twelve or fourteen.” 

‘“‘ Any other regiment?” 

“Not to my knowledge, your 
Excellency.” 

“Now, Maestro Longo, attend 
to me. Can I depend on your 
good conduct in future?” 

“QO, your Excellency, pardon 
me, save me! I swear you shall 
have no cause of complaint against 
me!” 

“Will you go back to your 
tailoring, and keep your fellows 
to their proper work?” 

‘ S2, si, signore.” 

*‘ Will you go round to all the 
gentlemen you have insulted, and 
ask pardon, one by one, for your 
former insolence ?” 

“T will, signore, I will, and 
gladly !” 

“Will you give your associates 
clearly to understand that these 
secret societies must be broken 
up?” 

“They are so already, your Ex- 
cellency; and in truth the majority 
of people are delighted at it, and 
feel safe under your Excellency’s 
protection.” 

“ And are you of that opinion?” 
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“ Ah, signore, I am a reformed 
man! Iam yours for the rest of 
my life.” 

“Tf that is so, you need fear 
nothing for the past, and I am 
sure you will find tailoring a much 
more profitable trade than sword- 
exercise. But you must hand over 
all your weapons to Colonel Bentz, 
and all your papers to me.” 

“ Per [ amor di Dio/ but there 
is enough to hang us all!” 

“Signore Sarto, you will please 
to understand that I am not ad- 
mitting you to a capitulation. I 
am giving you commands, which 
you will disobey at your peril.” 

Poor Maestro Longo was crushed 
again. ‘Certainly, certainly,” he 
murmured. ‘ My life is in your 
Excellency’s hands. I will give 
up all, all. I trust to your Ex- 
cellency’s generosity.” 

Thereupon the General unlocked 
the door, and desired two officers 
to go with Maestro Longo to his 
house and seize all his arms and 
papers. It was a wonderful find! 
Six hundred stilettoes, 260 stand 
of firearms, were handed over to 
the military authorities, and 
Maestro Longo himself brought 
the papers, books, and diplomas ; 
and what was his joy and relief 
when he saw them blazing in the 
grate, while he, with tape and 
scissors, was employed in measur- 
ing the General for two new uni- 
form coats and several pairs of 
pantaloons ! 

Two years later, a family letter 
from Naples says: “I expect 
Richard here in about a month. 
He has been selected by the King 
for an important commission in 
the island of Sicily, a most honour- 
able and flattering appointment.” 
A very unfortunate appointment 
for the General it turned out, as 
we shall see; though at the time 
it was considered a matter of con- 
gratulation. ‘“ You speak, my dear 
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General, of returning to England,” 
says the Minister De Medici. 
“You don’t expect me to agree 
to that, I hope. You may leave 
the province of Lecce perhaps, but 
the King counts on you for another 
mission. . You, who are so 
attached to the King and your 
other friends, will surely put by 
the thought of going away, out 
of kindness to both.” And again, 
“You will see in the new com- 
mission destined to you by his 
Majesty a striking proof of his 
affection and confidence. Let me 
be the first to congratulate you.” 
While Sir William 4 Court, British 
Minister to the Court at Naples, 
writes, ‘I was very glad to hear 
from De Medici that you were 
to be sent to assume the com- 
mand at Palermo. It is an 
honourable thing for you, and I 
hope will be attended with solid 
advantage.” 

When King Ferdinand was in 
exile in Sicily he had been ready 
to promise anything—civil liberty, 
reduced taxation; had flattered 
the Carbonari, and promised ob- 
livion for all past offences against 
the law; but at the same time, 
when the Sicilian Parliament re- 
fused to give him as much money 
as he asked for, he sold the 
Communal lands; and when the 
Parliament protested against this 
infraction of the old Sicilian Con- - 
stitution, he put several of the 
members into prison. When he 
was brought back to his kingdom, 
“having learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing,” he had a heavy 
bill to pay to his Austrian allies, 
who had put him there, and that 
of course meant fresh taxation to 
his already overburdened people. 
“There are fresh difficulties at 
Palermo,” writes Sir W. & Court, 
April 1819. “Another regiment 
was sent off in a hurry yesterday. 
The King’s journey is postponed 
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sine die. The Hereditary Prince 
returns as Viceroy to Palermo as 
soon as the Emperor (of Austria) 
is gone.” But apparently it was 
thought wiser that the Hereditary 
Prince should keep out of the 
way; and in the following year 
General Naselli, a Neapolitan, was 
appointed Lieut.-General of Sicily 
—a post equivalent to that of 
Viceroy—and General Church to 
have command of the troops. The 
chestnuts were in the fire, and it 
was convenient that foreign fingers 
should pull them out ! 

General Church pressed for per- 
mission to take with him his own 
foreign troops, well known and 
trusty, as he was aware that no 
dependence was to be placed on 
the Sicilians; but this was not 
allowed. They were wanted at 
Naples ; but they should be sent, 
he was assured, early in the au- 
tumn. Before that time the re- 
volution in Sicily was over, and 
the General in prison. 

He reached Palermo July 5th, 
and found “the force in Palermo 
quite insufficient for garrisoning 
that city, and the discipline of the 
troops lax. No military system 
whatever, no public place of pa- 
rades, no regular mode of trans- 
mitting orders. The officers always 
dressed in plain clothes, and were 
scattered in different lodgings in 
' and out of the town. Nothing 
like military regularity was to be 
seen in Palermo. A spirit of in- 
subordination reigned in several of 
the corps, and all of them were in 
some degree infected with Car- 
bonarism.” Palermo was crowded 
for the great national festival, the 
Feast of Santa Rosalia, which 
lasts, we are told, five days; and 
just as it began, a despatch from 
Naples brought the news of the 
revolt there, of the new constitu- 
tion for the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. The sailors of the boat 
landed, all with tricolour cockades 
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in their hats; and in a few min- 
utes, as if by magic, all the crowd 
in the streets had mounted the 
tricolour, instead of the royal 
white ribbon, and were cheering 
for the Constitution, Liberty, In- 
dependence. 

In July 1820, the ‘Oonstitu- 
tional Journal’ of Naples pub- 
lishes an article giving an account 
of what happened. It laments 
the excesses which took place, but 
throws all the blame on the “ fool- 
ish and stupid conduct of General 
Church, a stranger to us by birth 
and feeling, who tore from the 
breast of a peaceful citizen the 
yellow ribbon. The tumult would 
not have occurred but for his folly 
and imprudence.” 

This yellow ribbon was added to 
the tricolour as the sign of inde- 
pendence. The General replies: 
“Tt is a fable, an absolute falsity. 
Never did prudence so abandon 
me that I should risk my life 
among the infuriated mob.” “It 
was my singular fate,” he adds, 
evidently smarting under the sense 
of failure and injustice, “ that pre- 
cisely what I did to fulfil my duty 
is imputed to me as a crime, and 
the pride and honour of a soldier 
cruelly wounded for the first time 
in my life.” And he gives his 
own account of what took place. 

At 8 o’clock p.m., July 14, the 
Viceroy, General Naselli, sent to 
General Church with news of the 
revolution and new constitution 
at Naples. “ My first act was 
to tender my resignation to the 
Viceroy, who refused it, begging 
me not to abandon him in so 
critical a position, until the arrival 
of his successor, General Fardelli, 
who had been appointed by the 

revolutionary Government.” Gen- 
eral Church consented to with- 
draw his resignation, but begged 
for definite orders. Getting none, 
and finding that his officers were 
“all thunderstruck at the pros- 
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pect of affairs, and indifferent to 
anything but their own safety,” 
he went home, desiring Marshal 
O’Ferris, chief of the staff, to call 
on the Viceroy at six next morn- 
ing, and request definite orders in 
writing. These proved to be “to 
announce to the troops the King’s 
acceptance of the new constitution, 
and to order them to wear the 
tricolour cockade, as worn by his 
Majesty and the royal family.” 
The troops were, however, for- 
bidden to add the yellow ribbon 
for the independence of Sicily. 

The orders were given out, and 
at 10 a.m. all functionaries, mili- 
tary and civil, went in state to 
the Cathedral Church to assist at 
the great national festival of Santa 
Rosalia. The streets, the Piazza, 
the Cathedral itself, were crowded 
with people wearing the four- 
coloured ribbon, and shouting for 
liberty and independence, but 
there was no disturbance; and 
the service over, all went their 
way, to meet again at the Palace 
of the Senate that evening accord- 
ing to custom, and see the fire- 
works and processions from the 
windows. 

At first all went well. The 
Viceroy, the generals, the magis- 
trates, and their friends chatted 
together and watched the crowds 
coming and going, with singing 
and laughter, bandying of jests 
and shouting, under the soft, star- 
lit July night. But presently 
there was a rush and a tumult, 
the crowd swayed and parted; a 
noisy procession, headed by a num- 
ber of non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers, marched into the 
Piazza, stopping under the palace 
windows, waving their hats, and 
shouting, “Viva l Independenza di 
Sicilia! Viva la Liberta!/ Viva 
Robespierre/” Then they marched 
on, the people following and join- 
ing in the cry, out into the Cassaro, 
the principal street of Palermo. 
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The Viceroy looked uneasy. “This 
conduct on the part of soldiers is 
infamous! It will lead to mis- 
chief,” said he, addressing General 
Church ; and as soon as the Piazza 
was clear, he took leave and went 
home with his guard of honour. 
Most of the other guests slipped 
away, and Generals Church and 
Coglitore and Lieutenants Quan- 
del and De Nitis were left alone. 
General Church proposed to fol- 
low the procession, and order the 
soldiers back to barracks. General 
Coglitore demurred to this, as use- 
less and dangerous ; but when his 
friend replied, ‘‘ It can’t be helped. 
It is my duty. We had better 
show the people that we share their 
pleasure,” he agreed to the plan, 
and the four soldiers went out to- 
gether. They reached the thronged 
and brightly lighted Cassaro, and 
found some difficulty in making 
their way. The soldiers had been 
the instigators of these riotous pro- 
ceedings, and General Church con- 
trived to approach one of the non- 
commissioned officers, and asked 
him to “tell his comrades not 
to make so much noise, to conduct 
themselves with more regularity, 
and when they had reached the 
end of the street to return to their 
quarters ; adding that I had no ob- 
jection to their sharing the general 
joy on the last night of the festival, 
but that the manner in which they 
were acting might lead to disturb- 
ances.” This had no effect. The 
soldiers moved on, the crowds 
closed round, the four officers were 
pushed and hustled, and threatened 
with death, unless they would join 
the popular cry. General Church 
consented to cry, “ Viva il Ré/ 
Viva la Costituzione/” but as to 
anything else, in spite of General 
Coglitore’s advice, “‘ Jamais /” said 
the sturdy Briton. ‘ Pas un mot/” 
The tumult rose higher, daggers 
were brandished, cries arose of 
“Down with them! Death to all 
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tyrants! Kill them! away with 
them!” Fortunately General Cog- 
litore’s carriage was waiting at the 
entrance of the Piazza, and, extri- 
cating themselves from the crowd, 
they managed to reach it and jump 
in, though not before General Cog- 
litore had been wounded by a 
dagger, and General Church half 
stunned by astone. Off they drove, 
full speed, followed by execrations, 
threats, showers of stones, and beat- 
ing with their swords those who 
climbed upon the carriage. I have 
before me an old print representing 
the scene: the open carriage, the 
coachman whipping up his horses, 
the mob clinging on or following 
with brandished daggers and up- 
lifted stones ; the occupants of the 
carriage in their cocked-hats; while 
at a little distance stands another 
carriage and pair, and coachman, 
with the utmost placidity ! 

After a while they distanced 
their foes, and stopped to hold a 
consultation. General Coglitore 
went to his sister’s house, prom- 
ising to send disguises to his 
friends ; but they heard no more 
of him. In fact, he was forced to 
remain in hiding for several days, 
and could do nothing for them. 
They were close to a small fort, 
and a house by the roadside was 
inhabited by an artilleryman. 
Lieutenant De Nitis borrowed 
this man’s clothes and went to 
Palermo. Church and Quandel 
took refuge in the fort, which 
stood on a rising ground, above 
the sea, and consisted of a loop- 
holed wall, and open-rail gate, 
without even a lock. The ar- 
tilleryman stood sentinel, and the 
officers, still in dress costume, 
took shelter within. 

So the night passed, and the 
summer morning broke blue and 
golden. People began to pass to 
their business, singing and whist- 
ling ; fishing-boats came out from 
the neighbouring villages, but 
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would not come near, in spite of 
signals, for fear of the sanita 
(health officer). Groups came 
from Palermo, and the fugitives 
could hear them shouting infor- 
mation about what happened in 
the town, and threats as to what 
they would do to General Giorgio 
when they caught him. Once 
some lads ran up the slope, look- 
ing everywhere round the battery, 
but not into it. The two officers 
gave themselves up for lost, and 
determined to sell their lives 
dearly. They crouched close to 
the wall; and after a good deal of 
shouting to a group of men on the 
road below, the lads ran away, and 
the fugitives could breathe again. 
At last an officer in plain clothes 
came to them, saying that a gun- 
boat, sent by General Naselli, 
was on its way to rescue them. 
It soon appeared, but dared not 
land, for a throng of people as- 
sembled on the shore, evidently 
watching its movements. At that 
moment, most fortunately, a little 
fishing-skiff slowly passed beneath 
the rock on which the fort was 
built, and immediately the two 
officers sprang over the parapet 
and into the boat, “‘much to 
the terror of the poor fisherman, 
whom we obliged to row us to the 
gunboat, where we found De 
Nitis awaiting us.” 

The gunboat carried the Vice- 
roy’s orders that General Church 
should be taken to Trappani. The 
General, on the contrary, wished 
to return to Palermo, and try his 
authority with the troops there. 
He persuaded Captain La Rocca 
to wait a while, and sent letters by 
a sailor to General Naselli; but 
the man came back, reporting that 
the troops had fraternised with the 
populace, that he had had great 
difficulty in gaining admittance to 
the palace, and that the Viceroy 
had ordered him to go back at 
once and tell General Church that 
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it was impossible for him to write, 
and that the gunboat must in- 
stantly proceed to Trappani. 

“The man is quite right, Gen- 
eral,” said De Nitis, in French. 
“JT was in the town this morning, 
and the people were in a state of 
fury. It is useless to expect any 
help from the troops; there is no 
confidence to be placed in them. 
They would have given you up 
to the mob, had you been in 
Palermo.” 

Meanwhile the sailors were get- 
ting up the anchor and putting out 
to sea; whereat General Church 
seems to have lost his temper, and 
rated the Captain soundly, calling 
him a traitor, and declaring that 
he meant to throw the fugitives 
into the sea. 

“T am not a traitor, General,” 
said Captain La Rocca; “I am 
your friend. I dare not disobey 
my orders, which are to go to 
Trappani; and I can give you no 
better proof of my fidelity than 
the assurance that I and my crew 
have left our wives and families 
in Palermo, in danger of being 
murdered, in order to save your 
life |” 

So to Trappani they went, but 
found no welcome there. The 
Commandant told them that the 
soldiers openly declared their in- 
tention of deserting as soon as 
they got outside their barracks ; 
that the officers had set free and 
brought into their vendita (club) 
certain Carbonari from the pro- 
vince of Lecce who had been con- 
demned for murder by the Military 
Commission there of two years ago, 
and whom “the misguided clemency 
of the Government” had exiled to 
Sicily. They sailed on to Marsala, 
where they were most hospitably 
received by a Mr Wodehouse, who 
had a house near the sea, on the 
outskirts of the town. He ordered 
wine, and food, and ammunition 
to be got ready for provisioning 
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their boat, and brought them all 
home to dine with him, assuring 
them they need fear nothing either 
for themselves or for him: for in 
the first place, the people of Mar- 
sala owed him too much to wish 
to offend him ; and in the second, 
he had workmen enough to defend 
his house against the whole popu- 
lation! He wanted them to re- 
main with him a day or two; but 
before dinner was over, a messen- 
ger from Palermo brought the 
news that the galley-slaves had 
been set free, and that the troops 
had quarrelled with the people, and 
were fighting them in the streets. 
Upon this the General thought he 
saw a chance of recalling the sol- 
diers to their allegiance, and, in 
spite of all remonstrance, insisted 
upon hurrying off with the gun- 
boat in the direction of Palermo. 
This was on the evening of the 
17th July. 

On the way they called at 
Trappani, but were received with 
threats that the fort would fire on 
the gunboat if she came closer. 
So they went on their way, till at 
dawn they came to the point of 
8. Vito. Here were three gunboats 
and an armed boat at anchor. 
Quandel was sent to parley with 
them, and returned with the cap- 
tain, who, in answer to the usual 
inquiry how things were going at 
Palermo, said all was lost. The 
galley-slaves were let loose, the 
Viceroy had fled, the Palermitans 
had armed a number of boats, and 
no one was allowed to land. Then, 
turning to Captain La Rocca, 
“Your boat is under my orders,” 
said he. 

“T was under your orders,” was 
the answer; “but having been 
sent on a special service by the 
Viceroy and General Staiti, I can 
obey no orders but theirs, or those 
of his Excellency here, for whose 
safety I am answerable.” 

The other captain scowled at 
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this reply, and getting into his 
little boat, took a hasty leave and 
returned to his gunboat. 

“T don’t like his manner,” said 
La Rocca, “and those sailors are 
mostly Palermitans. Weare much 
better without them.” 

While they were discussing what 
was best to be done, they sud- 
denly observed that the gunboats 
had left their moorings, and were 
approaching them—in fact, were 
but forty yards away. The sailors 
seized their oars, muttering 7’radi- 
mento, and began to row as hard 
as they could. The other side 
shouted to them to stop, or every 
one of them should be cut to pieces ; 
but the brave fellows took no notice 
of the threats. They were out- 
numbered three to one, says the 
General: no blame could be at- 
tached to them if they yielded to 
so superior a force, and to give up 
their stranger guests would ensure 
them personal safety and large 
rewards. However, they entered 
into the race gleefully, shout- 
ing defiance at their pursuers, 
while every epithet that Sicilian 
wit or rage could invent was 
bandied from one to the other. 
“Trust us,” they cried, in answer 
to the General’s words of en- 
couragement ; “those are rascals, 
traitors, Carbonari/ We have 
better hearts, and God will be on 
our side. We will sooner die than 
give you up ;” and they rowed with 
all their might out of the line of 
fire, for they had no idea that their 
foes happened to be short of am- 
munition. 

It had been a perfectly still 
morning, hot and clear as July 
should be, but very exhausting for 
the oarsmen; and now a breeze 
sprang up, and they hoisted their 
sails, cheerily exclaiming that 
theirs was the fastest sailing-boat 
in Sicily, and that they should 
soon leave the others behind. So 
it proved, and after three hours’ 
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chase the enemies slackened sail, 
gave up, and returned home, and 
with great joy Captain La Rocca 
and his men refreshed themselves 
with Mr Wodehouse’s excellent 
wine: then came thanks and mu- 
tual congratulations, and a few 
hours of much-needed sleep. 

On July 23 they reached Naples, 
entering the Mola with the King’s 
colours flying from the mast. 
What did they find? ‘The Gov- 
ernment overturned, the King and 
Prince prisoners in their palace, the 
tricolour flag waving everywhere. 
Our boat was boarded by officers 
of the port, and the King’s colours 
struck by them. An immense mob 
was collected on the Mola, exceed- 
ingly attentive to everything going 
on in the port, and apparently 
directing all the movements there. 
An awning over our boat (the sun 
being very hot) fortunately kept 
the persons in her from being 
easily seen. In an hour Major 
Staiti came with orders to confine 
me in the Castel dell’ Ovo, to which 
I was conveyed by water.” There 
he remained four months, no charge 
being preferred against him. 

“T admire the spirit of rectitude 
which brought you here,” writes 
Sir W. a Court, ‘ and lament your 
imprudence in committing your- 
self into your enemies’ hands. In 
revolutionary times the spirit of 
reason and justice is hushed. 
Why did you not go on board the 
English frigate in the bay? How 
can I serve you? I have no power 
or influence now. I am assured 
you are in personal safety ; but is 
the present Government master of 
the country?” And again, ‘The 
Parliament is composed of a set 
of Carbonari, over whom neither 
the Prince nor his Ministers have 
any more influence than you or I. 
I know not what advice to give 
you. It appears to me that you 
are more closely watched than 
formerly. I was myself stopped 
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by the sentinel the other day, and 
only released by the sergeant. It 
is an infamous business altogether. 
Campochiaro himself says he is 
ashamed of it.” 

In September a protest, signed 
by nineteen English nobles and 
gentry resident at Naples, entreats 
Sir W. 4 Oourt, as accredited 
Minister of England, to obtain 
the liberation of their fellow- 
countryman, who has been in 
prison nine weeks without any 
accusation of any sort being 
brought against him. This, they 
say, is ‘an act of injustice on the 
part of the Government of a king- 
dom to whose prosperity General 
Church is universally admitted to 
have essentially contributed. The 
steady principles of loyalty and 
honour which have distinguished 
him ; his tried firmness and mod- 
eration upon all occasions, especi- 
ally in the late commotions in 
Sicily; his watchful attention 
over the tranquillity of the pro- 
vinces under his command; the 
successful measures he adopted to 
suppress a system of defalcation 
in the public revenues,—claim re- 
spect from every candid mind, 
and the peculiar hardship of his 
case calls in the strongest manner 
for the support and protection of 
his country.” This protest was 
forwarded, accompanied by a pro- 
test of Sir W. 4 Court’s own, in 
which he points out that though a 
Commission had been appointed to 
inquire into the affair, nothing 
had been done. And in the month 
of November a family letter says : 
“ Richard is still in prison, though 
his liberation or trial has been de- 
manded officially and unofficially. 
The Commission appointed last 
August of ten civil judges and ten 
generals gave no opinion. The 
Committee appointed by Parlia- 
ment declared that he had done 
his duty ; yet he remains in prison. 
He bears his change of circum- 
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stances with great philosophy. 
He lost everything at Palermo— 
furniture, books, papers, &c.—but 
the Gevernment refuse even to give 
him his pay; besides, he has in- 
curred a debt of £3000 in provid- 
ing clothes, &c., for his troops.” 

The fact was, the Carbonari 
ruled in Naples, and the Govern- 
ment was powerless. <A letter 
(undated, but evidently of this 
time) from Sir W. 4 Court says: 
“Your affair, you may depend on 
it, is drawing to a close—that is 
to say, if the Carbonari do not 
overpower the Government and 
the well-meaning part of the com- 
munity to prevent your release. 
Campochiaro has promised to de- 
mand an interview with the De- 
puties expressly for this purpose.” 
At last he was released, and the 
story may wind up with a letter 
from Frederick, Duke of York, 
and Commander -in- Chief, dated 
March 7, 1822: “On the 3d in- 
stant I received with great satis- 
faction your letter with its en- 
closures, and I lose no time in 
congratulating you upon the result 
of an investigation which, if cor- 
rectly conducted, could indeed be 
no other than honourable to you, 
and such as would do justice to 
the spirit and zeal with which you 
had discharged your duty under 
very trying circumstances. I 
never doubted that your conduct. 
had on this occasion been consis- 
tent with the character which you 
have always maintained.” 

So ended this chapter in General 
Church’s history ; and if it seems 
rather a dull ending to a dashing 
story, he had at least plenty of 
opportunity in later life to make 
his mark during the wars which 
made Greece free—Greece, which 
became the country of his adop- 
tion, and where he finished his 
days in peace and honour fifty 
years later. 


E. M. Cuurca. 
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A LUCKY DAY IN A DEER-FOREST. 


Durine the year 1893 red-deer 
and the places where they abide 
were a good deal in evidence. A 
Commission, biassed as regards the 
majority of its members from its 
birth, was appointed to inquire 
into matters connected with them, 
and it made many laborious jour- 
neys and compiled much _ inter- 
esting information. The stalking 
season was an unusually good one: 
it began well and ended well, and 
about the middle of it the famous 
Glen Quoich stag was slain, and 
many people who knew little about 
forests, and less about the Inquisi- 
tion sitting on them, were inter- 
ested in the twenty-pointer. The 
present writer has more than once 
had the privilege of giving in these 
pages an account of days when 
everything went awry in the forest ; 
when the mist was always low and 
the wind always wrong, and stags 
seemed to be clad in invisible 
armour, impervious to an express 
bullet. He trusts that he will 
not be harshly judged, or set down 
as a praiser of himself if — once 
in a while—he shows a pleasant 
reverse to the picture. 

One sunny morning last October 
a big wood in Easter Ross was 
being driven for deer. A good 
many men were walking through 
it in a more or less regular line ; 
not beating it minutely, as for 
pheasants or rabbits, but — an 
ignoramus might think —in a 
casual and indifferent way. Four 
men with rifles commanded as many 
of the most likely passes, leading 
from the wood to the hill, and with 
one of the latter was a lady. 

*‘ Yes—you have been very un- 
lucky, but never mind; this is 
the third time, and the third time 
is always fortunate. Besides, I’m 
going too.” 
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It was once our privilege to 
hear three ladies simultaneously 
make such an announcement. 
They were all young and beauti- 
ful, and the question was, How 
would they allot themselves? There 
were four passes to watch that day 
also, and four men to do it, and 
yet every one of those dames went 
with the present writer. It would 
be a never-ending source of con- 
gratulation and happiness to that 
individual if he could by any 
means persuade himself that they 
“kept company” with him that 
chilly day because they liked him 
best. Alas! they were quite frank 
in what they said; they made no 
foolish attempt to conceal the 
truth. The top pass was a very 
good one, but it was a high one, 
exposed to any wind that chose to 
blow into it almost, and they said 
they did not intend to catch colds. 
The next place and its occupier 
was rejected for the same reason. 
And to get at the outlook occupied 
by the third rifle it was necessary 
to go up a ride in a steep face, 
covered with exceedingly rank 
heather, trying to people encum- 
bered with petticoats. And so 
the lowest and easiest-got-at place 
was chosen, and they took the 
man who happened to be in it 
with what equanimity they might. 

The departure of that martyr 
must have been a touching sight 
to witness : he went first, conceal- 
ing his emotions. Then followed 
a keeper with the rifle, and then— 
at irregular intervals, discussing 
many things—came the three fair 
dames. But lest perchance any 
of these ladies should read this 
account, and be dissatisfied with 
what has been said about them, 
we hasten to add that no three 
daughters of Eve could possibly 
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have behaved better than they did 
during the whole of that day. 
Any desire to sally forth in white 
petticoats and yellow jackets and 
flamingo-coloured parasols was 
checked by the knowledge and 
experience of one of them, and 
no doubt by an innate sense of 
propriety in all. We reached the 
pass, we established the three in 
a kind of nest in the very long 
heather, and then we judiciously 
moved a dozen yards away, and 
sat alone. If no stags came out 
at that particular place—and none 
did come—it was not owing to 
any indiscretion on the part of 
the covey. If occasionally a plain- 
tive voice was heard through the 
heather, announcing that its owner 
was cold, or stiff, and wanted to 
jump about and warm herself, a 
bit of stick judiciously thrown in 
among the lot always brought 
silence; and a very small bit of 
chocolate apiece was the only re- 
ward given for four or five hours’ 
patient waiting. And so it was 
with no demur at all, but with 
cheerful confidence born of expe- 
rience, that a year later we climbed 
to a higher pass in the same great 
wood. Indeed our companion was 
no ignoramus about deer and their 
ways; she was herself capable of 
doing a hard day’s work in a real 
forest, and stopped to look at the 
view, when going up a steep hill- 
side, as seldom as, or seldomer than, 
most others of her sex with whom 
we are acquainted. It was much 
to be hoped that her presence 
would bring a change in the luck, 
for a change was greatly needed. 
Barking roe had alarmed deer one 
day, and spoilt a certain chance. 
A little clump of bushes between 
us and a good stag, and a danger- 
ous slant of wind, had been too 
much for us another: after some 
hours of patient waiting within 
rifle-shot, we had to give it up. But 
the luck was to be broken to-day. 
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So we sat in the pleasant sun- 
light, on the warm side of the 
hill. To the south lay the Moray 
Firth, backed by the Grampians: 
nearer at hand was the Black Isle ; 
the sun shining on its scores of 
crofters’ houses made their white- 
washed gables, all standing in the 
same direction, look like so many 
tents. In the immediate fore- 
ground, stretching down to the 
rapid Orrin, was the great wood 
out of which our prey was to 
come. It was a beautiful pass ; 
the wood, thick below, thinned 
out here into scattered stunted 
trees, and, supposing the deer 
came where they were expected 
tu come, it would be the fault of 
the man and not his weapon if 
they all got safely away. For a 
long time nothing was to be seen 
or heard; then three or four roe 
made their appearance, and stood 
some hundred yards below the 
watchers. They were suspicious 
and uneasy, and uncertain what 
to do; they stood quite motion- 
less with pointed ears, listening. 
Finally they decided that the 
wood they had come out of was 
safer than the open hill, and they 
went back into it. At last we 
heard a shot or two, and the far 
faint cry of the beaters, and then a 
gillie came and said we must shift 
our ground and take up another 
position. Here again we waited 
an hour or two, and lunched. 

When the line came up to us 
the second time we learned that 
we had been moved too soon. We 
heard — without much surprise, 
indeed, but with great sorrow— 
that an hour after we had left 
the first watching-place two good 
stags had come out of the wood, 
and had stood for a long time just 
in the very place where they were 
expected to stand, within easy 
shot of our pass. It was no good 
saying anything—though we said 
it—and it was no use blaming the 
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gillie—though we did blame him: 
he, poor man, had sinned with the 
best intentions, and was as much 
put out as any one by the catas- 
trophe. But John Burns, the 
head-keeper, said that there was 
something uncanny in the air, and 
that it was no good going out 
after deer any more. And he was 
confirmed in his opinions by the 
way in which we were again done 
the following day. On a bit of 
green on the moor, which had once 
been worked by some long ago dead 
and forgotten man, we saw a stag. 
When we got within shot of the 
green the stag had disappeared. 
But, on the very spot on which 
he had been standing, sat a huge 
rabbit. One of its ears stuck up 
and one lay down, and there was a 
something in the expression of its 
countenance which told us we were 
looking at no ordinary beast. No 
doubt those possessed of that sixth 
sense we sometimes hear of would 
have been able to make out behind 
it the shadowy form and horns of 
a stag. 

“We must go and shoot par- 
tridges to-morrow,” said Mr Burns. 

These proceedings took place on 
a big shooting which was not a 
regular forest, and then we changed 
our ground and made a long jour- 
ney westward to a district where 
stalking is made a daily business 
and not a mere interlude; where 
ladies come sometimes, but not 
very often; where pheasants and 
partridges are quite unknown, and 
grouse are left undisturbed, and 
even ptarmigan are very seldom 
attacked. Thirty-four miles by 
road and six by water took us 
into a country very different to 
that we had left behind on the 
coast : it would be difficult to find 
a greater contrast than that be- 
tween the house we left in the 
morning and its far-away lodge 
where we slept at night. 
There are three lodges in Monar : 
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one of them is never occupied— 
has, we believe, never been slept 
in since it was built some forty 
years ago save by a passing tramp, 
who even in this solitary country 
sometimes makes his appearance. 
It is a somewhat eerie - looking 
place on a gloomy day, lying in 
the middle of a small thick fir- 
wood close to the loch-side, with 
no other habitations near ; bearing 
perhaps some resemblance to that 
“lonely lodge” where the Heir of 
Lynne repaired, when all his gear 
was spent and all his hope gone. 
This is the middle lodge. That 
on the east side is a cheery little 
house, in which a man might live 
all the year round, and be very 
comfortable. But when you get 
to the third house, away to the 
westward, you leave behind all 
luxuries as far as outdoor arrange- 
ments go—all gravel walks, and 
flower - beds, and trees, except a 
few stunted things just round the 
building. There is a boat-house 
and a venison larder, and in place 
of flowers and suchlike the neigh- 
bourhood of the house is orna- 
mented during the stalking season 
by many skins of stags, hanging 
on fences and bushes to dry. The 
loch in high water comes pretty 
close to the front door. It is in 
the very heart of deer-forests, and 
is as solitary a place as it would 
be easy to find. On any night in 
October you will hear the long- 
drawn-out roar which stags make 
at this season—sometimes mourn- 
ful, sometimes, we have heard men 
say who have listened to both, as 
like the roar of a lion as any sound 
can be. In winter there is plenty 
of company round about — hun- 
dreds of hinds come down here for 
shelter and grass; they are never 
shot or disturbed, and in gratitude 
for the consideration shown them 
they send out in the spring, not 
only to their own forest but to 
all the forests round, hundreds of 
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young stags. If there was, at any 
rate in very bad weather, some- 
thing sombre about the place, it 
never affected the spirits of those 
who live there during the first 
autumn months. To a stalker it 
was an ideal home; and for our 
part we associate that little loch- 
washed, wind-swept, weather-beaten 
building with the happiest days we 
have ever spent. In such a place, 
if anywhere, a man can for a time 
shake off his troubles and forget 
unpleasant things. 

To this lodge, then, one dull 
October evening we came across 
the hill, and we met there an old 
friend whose record of sport dur- 
ing the previous week had been at 
once our admiration and our envy. 
Our friend that day had killed 
two stags, and we, under Murdoch 
Macphail’s skilful guidance, had 
the same. One of them was per- 
fectly black with rolling in the 
peat-hags: he really looked more 
like a great bear on the yellow 
hillside than a red-deer. It would 
be wearisome to give an account 
of each day’s sport; we both had 
ample. The weather was toler- 
able, the wind fairly favourable, 
and neither of us came in any 
night “clean.” And so we pass 
on to the last day of the season. 

High up above the lodge there 
is a great rock, or rather cliff, 
called ‘‘Creagan Dhu,” below 
which at this time of the year, 
if the wind is right, there is often 
a stag. There was one on the 
eventful morning of which we are 
giving an account; but he was 
not in a very good place, and we 
decided to move the deer to the 
rifle instead of carrying out the 
reverse process. So Angy, an- 
other of Macphail’s sons, went up 
to the top and round to let them 
have his wind, and we took up 
our position above the line which, 
when shifted from their quarters 
here, they generally took, and 
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patiently waited, sitting close to- 
gether, so as to be able to talk in 
whispers. Far below us stretched 
the dull yellowish flat, through 
which a river, so sluggish in 
places as almost to turn on itself, 
wound and twisted to the big lake. 
Loch Monar and the long chain of 
the Gedd lochs in Pait wore a sul- 
len, lead-coloured appearance ; and 
around us for very many miles, 
as far as the eye could see in every 
direction, stood up the great brown 
solemn hills. Angy did his work 
properly; and at last the deer 
arrived —a string of hinds and 
calves first, trotting along with the 
delicate high action which always 
makesonethink of King Agag. The 
oldest and most experienced hind 
led the company: her long ears 
were well pointed forward; she 
moved as if she was stepping on 
eggs. The wind, which blew fair 
on her tail, told her of danger 
behind: she peered eagerly in 
front, but did not pay much at- 
tention to what was above, and 
never noticed the two grey -clad 
figures sitting so motionless among 
the old grey stones. Then passed 
out more hinds, and after them 
the stag; he ambled leisurely 
along, looking rather bored at 
having to leave the comfortable 
shelter. Yet other hinds appeared, 
quite close, and they saw us, and, 
after one frightened look to make 
sure, bolted. The stag, who was 
a good way farther down the hill, 
saw them galloping, and instead 
of making off too—as a wise beast 
would have done—stopped for a 
moment, looking up towards us. 
And then—without any suffering 
accompanying the act—he died: 
one tremendous shock, and his 
troubles, if he had any, and his 
life, came to an end. 

As he rolled over and over down 
the hill, a second stag came in sight, 
some thirty yards below the first. 
All the hinds were wildly bolting 
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now, but they were bolting in 
every direction; and though this 
stag knew well enough that things 
were wrong, he had been round 
the corner of the rock when the 
shot was fired, and had not a good 
idea of where it came from, and 
was not sure which lot of deer to 
follow. So he too, undecided, came 
to a halt, wildly staring about. 
There are some people who tell 
you that enough is as good as a 
feast, and that one stag in a day 
should satisfy the most greedy 
sportsman ; but such folk forget 
that every day does not give its 
quota,— wrong winds and mists, 
and perhaps a temporary scarcity 
of deer, account for many blanks. 
Perhaps such a moralist would 
find it hard to carry out his 
theories, if he sat on a hillside 
with a rifle in his hand, and was 
capable of using it. This second 
stag offered a fair, almost broad- 
side, shot, and he too parted with 
his life as quickly and painlessly 
as his brother. Then we went 
down to look at them: the first 
was a pretty eight - pointer, and 
was found later to weigh exactly 
fifteen stone ; the second had also 
eight points, but was not so heavy. 
There is—if the doer of deed 
be a novice—something a little 
solemn in going up to a great 
animal which he has killed. <A 
few moments earlier and the deer, 
if it had been unable to get from 
you—if it had been cornered in 
any way—would almost have died 
with fear at yourapproach. Now 
you can put your hand on his 
shaggy sides, and touch his horns, 
and pull straight his long cold 
grey-brown legs. Some people 
say they never shoot a stag with- 
out a feeling of regret. It is a 


hateful thing to shoot a hind 
which has a calf, and if many 
hinds have to be killed this must 
sometimes happen even with the 
greatest care. For our part we 
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experience no great satisfaction in 
shooting even the most barren 
hind. But the measure of such 
folk’s sorrow is to be not unfairly 
gauged by what they do after- 
wards, and by the hatred with 
which they look on a stag they 
have missed. For ourselves we 
have never spared a stag—a good 
stag—from any motives of com- 
miseration ; if he has got off un- 
scathed it was to the hand and 
eye of the rifleman he was in- 
debted, not to any pity of heart. 
The fight is not an unequal one: 
the deer, in a wild state at any 
rate, does not use his arms in it ; 
but the cunning and subtlety and 
strength which he sets against 
you often turn the balance in his 
favour. It is otherwise with 
smaller beasties ; sometimes—once 
in a day’s shoot—it is a satisfaction 
to us to spare a rabbit. He is 
sitting amongst his rushes; we 
catch sight of him just in time to 
avoid putting him up. There is 
something touching in the little 
creature’s appearance ; his ears are 
set as far back as possible; noth- 
ing but a roller could press him 
nearer to the ground than he is 
now ; his eyes, if they are to be 
seen, have something appealing in 
them. We let him sit, and go on, 
and say nothing about his affairs, 
hoping that the beaters on either 
side did not notice the short inter- 
view, dimly conscious that perhaps, 
after all, one has done something 
to be a little ashamed of. Is it 
quite honest, for instance, when a 
friend asks you to come and shoot 
his rabbits, that you should know- 
ingly spare even one in a day? 
Perhaps—in some far distant age 
—when things have got mixed and 
reversed, and rabbits walk about 
with Maxim guns on their shoul- 
ders to prey on man, it may be 
accounted for some good to a small 
shivering creature that he, in his 
time and opportunity, was soft- 
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hearted enough to spare even one 
thing that was in his power. 

We said just now that a stag 
does not fight mankind with his 
arms—which are his horns. This 
is true when he is in a wild state ; 
when he is in a tame state he will 
sometimes fight you to the death 
—to your death. For if you go 
into a paddock or enclosure where 
there is a savage tame stag kept 
for breeding or any purpose, and 
you are unprovided with a gun or 
rifle, your death is certain. If 
Scotland was paved with gold a 
foot thick, and we could have it 
all for passing unarmed through 
such a place, we should think the 
reward very poor compared with 
the service asked. To follow a 
wounded tiger into cover or crawl 
into a bear’s den to shoot him 
there would be much less risky ; 
you might conceivably escape 
them, but you would be a doomed 
man if once caught in the quarters 
of such a deer. There is another 
peculiarity about these animals— 
they will sometimes injure you 
after they are dead. One of our 
host’s sons came down during this 
particular stalking season with a 
cut on his right hand. By long 
practice he had taught himself to 
jam open his Henry rifle, get the 
empty case out and another cart- 
ridge in, with wonderful quick- 
ness. That a hole should be cut 
in the palm of his hand by con- 
stantly carrying out this opera- 
tion was to him a matter of in- 
difference ; speed was wanted, and 
the hand had to take care of itself. 
And other little cuts and scratches 
were acquired during his scrambles. 
Then, from handling deer—prob- 
ably their horns—some subtle sub- 
stance got into the small wounds, 
and he was fortunate, though he 
hardly thought so at the time, in 
getting through a sharp attack of 
blood-poisoning with no greater 
loss than giving up some shooting 
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engagements and staying for a few 
days in bed. 

To be in possession, before half- 
past nine, of two stags, is to be in 
possession also of a large amount 
of positive happiness,—happiness 
to be added to indefinitely when 
you think of the possibilities of a 
day begun so well. The deer- 
pony men had been spying us from 
the lodge, and were soon on their 
way, but long before they arrived 
we were high up on the mountain 
above, on the blunt rounded ridge 
which runs up to the stony top of 
Spiegen. We had spied a good 
stag in Corrie Hallie in the morn- 
ing. The great bend in the moun- 
tain had long cut him off from us, 
but when we came in sight of the 
place he was still there, and our 
proceedings at “the Rock ” all un- 
known tohim. So we got high up 
on the huge grey stony saddle, and 
prepared to come down on the top 
of him, and just then we heard a 
rifle-shot. To get at the man 
who fired it—our lodge companion 
—would have meant several thou- 
sand feet of up and down, and a 
good bit of glen to cross, but the 
sound came in a quicker way. 
Macphail thought the report might 
disturb our deer, so we ran, squint- 
way, across the face of the corrie, 
still keeping high, so as to have 
command of the ground, and to be 
able to cut them off if the start 
made them make for the Sanctuary 
—Strath Mhulich—which lay in a 
bare tarn-filled glen on the right. 

Easy and graceful were the 
movements of two out of that 
party of three as they passed 
along the hillside. For the hun- 
dredth time we admired the ele- 
gance with which a man used all 
his life to steep hills can run on 
them. Farquhar Macphail is not 
a very young man; some would 
call him old; many at his time of 
life would think that they had 
earned a right to sit in their gar- 
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dens and smoke their pipes, and 
talk of what they had done. With 
beautiful ease he ran along the 
steep, sharp-pointed, stone-covered 
ground ; he never seemed to hurry, 
and seldom cared to use his stick, 
which stuck for the most part out 
behind him, wagging like a tail. 
This writer flatters himself that if 
the occasion arose he could run 
down a pretty steep hillside in a 
way which would, at any rate, ex- 
tort the admiration of people who 
did not know very much about 
good hill-work. But when he has 
been toiling after Macphail, either 
up or down, he has always felt as 
if he was a very poor copy of an 
admirable picture—that he accom- 
plished with more or less difficulty 
and clumsiness what the other did 
with no difficulty at all. Angy 
came trotting along contentedly 
behind: we always felt thankful, 
when out with that boy or his 
brother Murdoch, that they had a 
good heavy double-barrelled rifle 
on their shoulders to carry in 


addition to themselves ; they have 
the blood and the teaching of their 
father, and less than a third of his 


years. There is always a great 
difference between a fairly good 
amateur and a first-class hill-man ; 
witness Swiss guides: you may 
fancy when you are roped on to 
them, and do a hard day’s work 
with them, that you are nearly as 
good as they. It is when you are 
off the rope, and watch them un- 
hampered, that you see the differ- 
ence. 

Macphail was right; when we 
were able to see the place where 
the deer had been, we saw the place 
only—they had disappeared. So 
we had to go on too—hurrying a 
little more now, keeping a very 
sharp look-out below, lest we 
should run into them: there were 
great swells and rounded dips in 
the ground, and often it was im- 
possible to see many yards, but we 
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hit off the right place; the deer 
were coming up, squinting along 
for the corrie. On alittle farther, 
and then there was the quick sit- 
ting down, the hurried question 
and answer, the whipping of the 
rifle out of its cover—so much 
easier when it is a hammerless ; 
the shoving two spare cartridges 
into Angy’s ready hand—in case 
of need. Then fifty yards of care- 
ful slipping down the wet hillside, 
and we were in position, and with- 
in fifty yards of the stag. And he 
too went down; the gods were on 
our side that day. He got a 
second bullet and then a third, and 
then he was ours. Three stags be- 
fore eleven o’clock. 

When you have crawled or 
slipped into the place from which 
to take the shot and raise the rifle 
to fire there are two frames of 
mind in which to be in. To think 
within oneself, “‘I hope I shall 
hit him!” is one. The other is 
the best; it is to clench one’s 
teeth, and grip the rifle hard and 
say, “ By Jupiter! I'll get a bullet 
into you somewhere, anyhow!” If 
the stag drops instantaneously to 
the shot, you cannot do better than 
put another into him as speedily 
as may be. For he is very likely 
only grazed, stunned for a mo- 
ment, and if nothing more is done 
to stop him, may be off and away, 
and never seen again. <A deer 
shot in the heart seldom drops at 
once ; but his movements then tell 
any one who has had a little ex- 
perience that he is safe. A bul- 
let through the head or neck, or 
through the backbone, is of course 
instantly fatal, and the deer will 
fall at once; but so he will if he 
is just grazed on the point of the 
shoulder or on the back, and the 
beast is none the worse for these 
wounds. How often has the man 
who writes this stormed and 
raged — we might use stronger 
words —at himself, for not doing 
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what he knew he ought to have 
done; for leaving a well-begun 
bit of work unfinished, and losing 
it all when it was within his power 
to complete it with certainty! 
The most experienced men will 
sometimes make mistakes when a 
stag first tumbles over; will say 
‘“ All right!” when it is all wrong. 
You get your chance, and the deer 
falls and lies where he fell: but, 
if the ground is steep, a wriggle 
or a kick may lift him over some 
stone which is keeping him, or out 
of some small hollow, and he may 
roll for hundreds of yards more ; 
if the place is not actually precipi- 
tous the fall and the bullet com- 
bined may do him no great harm, 
and, after cautiously descending, 
and carefully peering into this or 
that hole or corner for your dead 
or dying stag, you may suddenly 
hear an impatient exclamation 
from the stalker, and the snapping 
open of a glass, and then realise, 
with a disgust that is hard to de- 
scribe, that your deer has pulled 
himself together, and is off—a mile 
away—never to be seen by you 
again. This is a maddening inci- 
dent in a day’s work, and it can 
often be avoided: if your stag, 
however bad he may seem, show 
any signs of feebly struggling to 
his feet on to his legs, shoot him 
again; another loud crack, where 
there has been already one or more, 
does not do much harm, and if you 
get the ball into the neck or ribs, 
the venison is little the worse. We 
once had hold of a stag’s foreleg, 
and thought he was dead, and the 
knife was just at his throat when 
he gave such unmistakable signs of 
life that—we confess it—we fled 
out of his way. That stag went 
far, and it was good luck alone 
which let us getat him again. We 
have heard of a deer going off with 
the knife actually in his throat, 
and never a one of the two of them 
ever being seen again. 
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We heard a shot now, on the 
opposite south face, and then a 
second, and then a third. A care- 
ful search with the glass showed 
that our neighbour had also been 
fortunate, and had finished his 
stag up on the skyline, close to 
the Attadle march, and then we 
knew that there was at any rate 
one other man in the world who at 
that particular moment was happy. 
A curious little natural phenom- 
enon had been in evidence between 
these two points a few days before. 
The same man fired a shot, and 
immediately heard another, as it 
were an echo, from the other side 
of the glen. He was afraid he 
might have disturbed deer his 
host was after, and on meeting 
the latter at night said so. “Oh!” 
said the other, “ but I fired first.” 
The truth was that they had fired 
simultaneously, and the time it 
took the sound to travel made each 
think he had been the first to pull 
the trigger. It was something of 
a coincidence that when only two 
people were out over a vast extent 
of country, firing only two or three 
cartridges each, the identical mo- 
ment should have been chosen by 
both of them for these shots. 

There had been a heavy fall of 
snow during the previous day, and 
the high ground was quite white ; 
in some places the steep smooth 
slopes were difficult to walk on, 
and here and there dangerous. 
Far up—just where the hanging 
mist and snow ran into one an- 
other, so that it was difficult to 
say where either began, lay a good 
stag: to get at him from above it 
was necessary to climb nearly to 
the top of sharp-peaked, over three 
thousand feet high, Spiegen. So 
we set our faces to the hill and 
plodded steadily up,—passing the 

lace where a day or two before 
we had killed a royal, and found 
when we got to him that his four 
brow-antlers were broken short 
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off, by a fall, or by a fence when 
the horn was green; passing an- 
other place where things had gone 
badly instead of well, and a good 
stag had gone away with a bullet 
in him, and, after giving us a weary 
hunt for many hours, had disap- 
peared altogether from our ken. 
As we toiled up, the snow, from 
merely powdering the sharp-edged 
stones, covered them, and made 
them difficult to cross; it was 
sometimes a couple of feet deep. 
The storm had not driven the 
ptarmigan down; here and there 
their dismal croak was to be heard 
through the mist, and once or twice 
Angy stopped to have a shy at a 
covey crouching some fifteen or 
twenty yardsaway. Most stalkers 
have wonderful stories to tell of 
the execution they have at times 
done among these birds; but we 
have never seen any killed by their 
sticks or stones. 

We came right down above the 
deer ; the stag was still lying, and 
we got within some hundred and 
fifty yards of him, as near as the 
ground would allow. Some one 
else in past days had seen deer in 
the same place, and had made the 
same stalk, and had chosen the 
same position that we did for the 
shot, for on a stone in front of us 
were lying four empty cartridge- 
cases. Was it a good or evil 
omen? we wondered if they had 
done their work. 

The stag was lying just as we 
had seen him at first: only the 
tops of his horns were visible out 
of the hole in which he had settled 
himself; but his kind is seldom 
quiet long at this time of the year, 
and we confidently expected to see 
him soon get up. Our watching- 
place was a somewhat exposed 
one ; we were just out of the deep 
snow, but had taken plenty of it 
away with us in shoes and knicker- 
bockers, and we all hoped for a 
speedy termination to the.stalk. 
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“He'll very soon be up,” said 
Macphail. Half an hour passed, 
and the stag still lay; an hour 
passed—an hour and a half all but 
passed, and still that provoking 
beast sat in his hole. How we all 
hated him! Once indeed he stood 
up, and showed he was a deer, and 
not a couple of withered sticks, as 
we were beginning to fear ; but he 
was down again in the same bed in 
a moment. What was to be done? 
Setting aside the cold, it does not 
do to wait long at this time of the 
year for any stag unless he is 
something quite out of the common. 
Just as a fisherman—on a river 
where salmon are plentiful and 
taking well—will not allow an 
impudent ten-pounder to sulk and 
put off much time, so now it was 
not advisable, when stags were 
many and days short, to bear 
patiently a very long delay. Yet 
it was difficult to know what we 
should do: it was impossible to 
get nearer, and equally hopeless to 
fire at a pair of horns, In such 
emergencies we have tried various 
experiments, such as whistling 
softly, or pitching stones down the 
hill. Such plans sometimes work. 
But deer have a nasty habit of 
listening attentively, till they get 
to know exactly where the strange 
sounds come from, and then bolt- 
ing all of a sudden, without giving 
the opportunity of anything but a 
hopeless flying shot. And so we 
waited on, trying to keep one hand 
warm by clasping the thick of the 
thigh, and the other tight in a 
pocket. After the first hour we 
were all three pretty cold, and the 
luxury of stamping or beating one’s 
self, or indeed moving anything but 
one’s eyes, was out of the question. 

At last—one hour and five-and- 
twenty minutes after we had taken 
up our places—the enemy played 
into our hands. The hinds got 
up, and walked slowly up the hill 
till they passed well within a hun- 
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dred yards of us, and then the 
stag—seemingly reluctant even 
then—got up and followed them. 
He was a light-coloured big-bodied 
stag, with long narrow-set horns, 
and he stood within seventy yards 
of us. And—we missed him; it 
was certainly the nearest and the 
easiest chance we had that season, 
and we missed him—first with one 
barrel, and then with the other. 
Then a change came over the 
feelings of the responsible member 
of that party ; the sun, which had 
been shining in a sickly way be- 
fore, seemed to die out and leave 
the world all grey and cold and 
dim: the thought of the three 
already slain deer gave him no 
consolation ; he felt—both inside 
and out —like a refrigerator. 
When Mr Briggs missed his 
Royal, Leech has shown us how 
the forester threw up his arms 
in despair, and though we are 
not told what he said, we can 
guess some of it. We have never 
had the ill fortune to be out with 
a man who whispers, “‘ Mind you 
hit him!” when you are just about 
to fire, or makes disagreeable re- 
marks when you miss. To a 
young stalker advice of this kind 
is not only useless but most harm- 
ful, as tending to make him nerv- 
ous,—of course he will hit if he 
can. Macphail is not of that 
kidney: if he feels vexed at a 
good chance being lost he never 
shows it; he takes a miss most 
philosophically. On this occasion 
he watched the deer carefully for a 
long time, and when he had satis- 
fied himself that it was untouched, 
he shut up his glass, and muttered, 
half to himself, with a little sigh, 
“A big brute!” That was all. 

The running commentary Mac- 
phail would make when following 
with his glass a wounded stag 
was sometimes amusing, always 
instructive. “Lying down,” he 
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would say, getting into a com- 
fortable position for the spying. 
“ Up again—going on—going east 
— standing — going east — lying 
down—up—going east—looking 
back—looking back still—looking 
back — going on.” If our own 
glass was spoiled with damp, as 
was often the case, it was with 
great anxiety we used to listen 
to these remarks. The lying down 
was satisfactory (a wounded stag 
will sometimes lie and get up 
again twenty times within a few 
hundred yards), but the “ going 
east” brought temporary despair 
to one’s heart. 

For missing this stag we had no 
excuse to make except the cold ; 
there was no grass waving about 
before the sights, and no smoke 
came back into the shooter’s face, 
for the wind took that away as 
soon as made. It is not easy to 
see how any great improvement 
can now be made in sporting 
rifles; a hammerless ejecting—if 
one does not mind the click— 
modern express is very nearly a 
perfect weapon. But with pow- 
der there is more scope; and one 
or other of the new smokeless and 
comparatively noiseless materials 
will probably soon altogether take 
the place of the honest black stuff 
which has played so prominent a 
part in gunnery for so many cen- 
turies. There is a great advan- 
tage in using a chemical powder 
in a rifle, for on still muggy days 
the reek of the other hangs about 
in a thick cloud, and often pre- 
vents a second barrel being got in. 
The writer's rifle was a double 
‘450, and it made a report which 
could be recognised from other 
reports—so he was told—at a 
great distance. Our host’s eldest 
son shot with a ‘320, and he 
gained a great deal by being able 
to use such a small bore. The dif- 
ference in weight, which amounts 
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to a good many pounds, need not 
be considered much, for very few 
sportsmen carry their own rifles. 
It was in the light report, and in 
the comparative absence of smoke, 
that the advantage came in. Fir- 
ing this small weapon — he con- 
stantly used it for rooks—made so 
little noise that deer paid scant 
attention to it ; the sound was lost 
at once if there was any wind, or 
any turns and corners in the hill. 
Whereas a °450 is heard far and 
wide, and puts everything for 
a great distance round on the 
alert, if it does not shift them 
altogether. A ‘320 is a very 
pretty weapon, and quite as deadly 
as the larger kind if it is used 
properly: the disadvantage is — 
the smaller shock its bullet gives, 
and the absolute necessity there is 
for holding it very straight. A 
deer which is wounded by a °320 
bullet and al/ but secured, would 
be almost certainly secured if it 
had been hit in the same place by 
the heavier ball. Our friend also 
used solid instead of expanding 
bullets, and an indifferent shot 
working with this arm and ammu- 
nition would be sure to wound and 
lose a good many deer in the 
course of the season. 

We all silently watched our stag 
till we could watch him no longer. 
He disappeared in the remote 
mosses on the Achnashellach 
march. Then we had a solemn 
drink, and started again. 

It was a subject of almost 
nightly debate at the little lodge 
what its inmates should drink. 
The cellar at Strathmore is an un- 
pretentious-looking apartment; but 
it contained an ample supply of 
very good champagne, and it may 
be set down to the credit of the 
two men who jointly possessed the 
key that they sometimes rose 
superior to temptation, and did 
not drink any of it, thus showing 
that there is something in the 
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theory which asserts that true 
sportsmen are self-denying beings. 
There are some men “so con- 
stituted” that it makes little dif- 
ference to them what they drink 
or how much of it; but mere or- 
dinary mortals have to take more 
care of themselves, and will find 
that a bottle of champagne at 
dinner, and the usual allowance 
of whisky before going to bed— 
which latter in this country may 
be called a necessity—are not con- 
ducive to good shooting with a 
rifle the next day. 

After our last stopping - place 
had been left far behind, and be- 
come an indistinguishable dot on 
the huge face, hope again revived 
in our breast. When we had run 
down into Tollachurin and crossed 
its burn, and got round the 
shoulder of the mountain called 
Scurr na Oonbhaire, we all felt 
warmer and better, and willing to 
forget the hours passed in the 
misty bivouac. The day was not 
so very old; the wind was still 
good; there would no doubt be 
stags somewhere on before us,— 
there might be balm in Gilead yet. 

There was a stag before us: 
we came on him of a sudden, 
peering at us from the sky-line, 
round the shoulder of the hill. 
Perhaps for a shot of this kind, 
when a man cannot sit down and 
fire from his knees, as he would 
for a chance below, the best plan 
is to stand boldly up and shoot 
from theshoulder. To sit down on 
very steep ground, with nothing 
but the atmosphere behind you, 
and fire uphill is a poor game, 
as any one who tries it will find 
out. Angy, however, on the spur 
of the moment, acted as the some- 
thing behind, and with his support 
—a support which must always 
under such circumstances be an 
unreliable one—and with the rifle 
wobbling about and a general 
feeling of insecurity attending us, 
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we fired at the stag and hit him 
—low be it said—in the haunch. 
(It was the only one we did so 
hit.) The poor beast made off, and 
then there was a mighty hunt: 
he could go far faster than any 
of us, and he did it. This was 
the way of the chase, which passed 
along the slippery green hillside, 
cut into every now and then by 
mighty scoops, in which were 
burns. First—a good way—the 
stag. Then Macphail, nipping 
along like a chamois, balancing 
himself on anything he chose to 
balance himself on, and never 
making a false step. Then the 
rifleman, a middling third, doing 
his best; every now and then 
going an imperial cropper on some 
unusually steep bit, and coming 
to on the top of a stone, with a 
sensation as if his heart had been 
driven into his stomach, and found 
its new abode too small for it. 
Decency forbade Angy to pass the 
latter, so he was fourth. To cut 
short what might be made a long 
story, we got another bullet into 
the deer as he was climbing out of 
one of the great water - courses, 
and crippled him terribly, but 
still he went on. We missed him 
then, first with both barrels and 
then with one, and finally managed 
to hit him again, and so finished 
him. It was a wild business 
while it lasted ; and it looked at 
one time as if he would get away 
from us and down the moun- 
tain, and have done us after all. 
It was a bad place to lose a 
wounded stag in; there were holes 
about which it would take days to 
examine, whence our hurry and 
anxiety to keep him in view. He 
cost as many cartridges —and 
more—as the three other deer. 
When a man is streaming with 
perspiration, panting like a cab- 
horse, with a heart jumping like 
a steam-engine, it is not easy to 
hold a rifle straight. 
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So this fourth stag died, and we 
were left about four o’clock high 
up on Scurr na Conbhaire with 
Macphail and three cartridges, for 
Angy was despatched to drag the 
deer down into the valley below, 
where a pony could get at it, and 
the hillside was so steep and smooth 
he could easily do this alone. 

We went on for another hour, 
keeping high and ever round, till 
we got above the wild glen which 
runs up to Balloch, called Cruithin, 
where Achnashellach and Monar 
meet, and where, at the foot of 
the hill opposite Ben Tharsin, we 
hoped to see deer. There were a 
great many deer between us and 
the Balloch; but the wind blew 
wrong here, and they soon found us 
out, and went scampering up into 
the snow towards the Bowman’s 
Pass and the “Hill with Eleven 
Steps,” to write the name of 
which, in Gaelic, would take some 
minutes, and fill half a page of 
Maga. It was getting late now, 
and raining heavily, and daylight 
would be soon changing into dusk. 
Far away down below us were a 
good many hinds and a fine stag, 
and though the wind was queer 
and uncertain, we decided to try 
for them. At the beginning of a 
day the sight of these deer and 
their position would have necessi- 
tated the holding of a council of 
war, and much debate, and per- 
haps a good deal of waiting to see 
if they would move into a better 
place; but there was no time for 
this now, and the stalk had to be 
made and the shot fired in less 
than an hour, if at all. The stag 
was in a very unsettled state, 
driving off small rivals which kept 
coming round the herd, and run- 
ning his hinds up and down the 
face, trying to herd them, just as 
a sheep-dog will his flock. We 
had to make the stalk from the 
side instead of coming right down, 
and the deer were sometimes for 
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a time above us. There was some 
rapid delicate manceuvring on our 
part, a good deal of shifting of 
ground on theirs, and at last, just 
before six o’clock, we got the 
chance, and shot the stag through 
the heart. The second one killed 
in the morning weighed only a 
little over thirteen stones, and he 
pulled down the average, which for 
the five deer was 14 stones 7 lb. 
It is wonderful how indifferent a 
man becomes to time and distance 
in a forest. On a hot August day, 
when lazy with a good long tramp, 
it is an exertion to go a couple of 
hundred yards up a steep bit of 
hill to a point. But in a forest at 
the same time in the evening one 
thinks nothing of as many thousand 
feet: either your sport has been 
good, and you wish to add to it, 
or it has been indifferent, and you 
wish to retrieve the day. After 
shooting grouse, too, or any Low- 
land game, no one thinks of walk- 
ing six or eight or ten miles home ; 
but this again must often be done 
after stalking, and if the road 
back is rough and the night dark, 
the tramp is sometimes rather a 
dismal one. There are some minor 
troubles in life which are so ag- 
gravating that when they beset us, 
and stick persistently to us for a 
long time, they almost make us 
cry with vexation. Any one who 
has had to come down an im- 
mensely long Alpine moraine in a 
bad light, or many thousands of 
feet of hill which is just not suffi- 
ciently steep to be dangerous, will 
know what we mean. The pleas- 
ure of the day is past, and its excite- 
ment; you have conquered your 
peak, or perhaps it has beaten you, 
and now—jaded and weary—you 
have to go on for hours downward, 
till your knees ache with the burden 
so continuously put upon them. 
So it is here: you set your foot 
on what you think is a stone, and 
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it turns out to be a hole. You 
are willing to step into a pool of 
water which seems a foot below 
you, but it is three feet below you, 
as you know when you have suf- 
ficiently recovered from the un- 
expected shock to climb out of it. 
You rejoice on getting on to a nice 
smooth slope, but it is a slope up- 
hill, and seems to tilt and jar you 
all over. You tumble into a great 
peat-hag, landing on the bank 
opposite on your chest, and bite 
your tongue, and drive all the 
wind out of your body, and wish 
you were dead—yes—if you had 
shot fifty stags. And if you have 
shot none—if you have only a sor- 
rowful tale of misses to relate when 
you get in—what a fate is yours! 
But Monar is well provided with 
pony-tracks, and one is never long 
in striking one somewhere, and once 
on a path, even in a dark night, it 
is always possible to get along. 

We reached the lodge in an 
hour and a half, and found that 
our companion there had also had 
fine sport. Indeed, when we got 
down into the low country, and 
added up the scores for the two 
lodges for the last few days to our 
host, his kind face assumed for a 
little a somewhat severe expres- 
sion. But only for a little: none 
knew better than he the tempta- 
tions to which his poor children in 
the wilderness had been exposed ; 
no one could enter more sympa- 
thetically into all our hopes and 
fears and anxieties than he—him- 
self a keen stalker—did ; and for- 
giveness was soon meted out. 

The next day we bade adieu to 
a long line of stalkers and gillies, 
who set then their melancholy faces 
towards their respective abodes in 
the forest, and prepared to possess 
their souls with what patience they 
might during the dreary coming 
winter and long fruitless spring. 

G. W. Hart Ley. 
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Ir is common to say that it is 
the bystander who sees most of 
the game; and there is so much 
wisdom in the elastic proverb that 
it may be accepted as at least one 
of those half-truths to which we 
often pin our faith, more strongly 
than to better established axioms. 
There is a kind of bystander who 
plumes himself on seeing behind 
the scenes, and knowing the des- 
sous des cartes, the often small 
strings which pull the wires of 
fate. But this is a dangerous 
assumption, and is very apt to 
seduce the rash looker-on into 
false conclusions and prophecies 
unwarranted by any after fulfil- 
ment. We make no such pre- 
tension on our part. The summer 
is nearly over, the season is end- 
ing in that rush and whirl of 
clashing engagements and festivi- 
ties, too many for even the capacity 
of those skilful persons born to 
amuse themselves, who make a 
business of it, and dovetail their 
engagements like a clever mosaic. 
Very soon the picture - galleries 
will be emptied, the great actors 
will leave the stage clear for 
humbler performers. Already the 
annual consumption of brown paper 
has begun, and shutters are being 
closed in the noble purlieus of 
Belgravia, even in the stony seren- 
ity of South Kensington. A sense 
of dust, of shabbiness, of fatigue, 
is in the air—although nothing is 
really shabby but the minds of 
the elegant crowd, not its dresses 
certainly, nor even its ardour in 
the pursuit of pleasure. One 
thing is undeniably shabby, and 
that is Parliament, where the un- 
fortunate persons who rule us get 
greyer and greyer; and the time 
seems ever nearer approaching 





when the professional politician 
will become a necessity, as he has 
already become in most other 
countries. Such sessions as we 
have had lately are scarcely pos- 
sible except for those to whom 
they are a trade. “Six weeks! 
few of my constituents have so long 
a holiday as that,” said lately to 
us a member of this class, whose 
hard - working steadiness at his 
profession would have been most 
praiseworthy and admirable had 
his profession been that of making 
shoes, or even of writing books 
and newspaper articles, and not of 
governing a great empire. 

The season, however, is over; 
even members of Parliament will 
get free one time or another, and 
those people who are affected by 
the rush of the season have time 
now to pause a little and think 
what they have been about. There 
is a list of marriages as long as 
one’s arm in the columns of the 
papers which concern themselves 
with these subjects. Things have 
been done which cannot be un- 
done ; dreadful lights of publicity 
have been thrown into unlooked- 
for places, betraying much that 
makes the heart sick ; reputations 
have been made, mildly or fool- 
ishly, here and there; they have 
been ruined wantonly in other 
places. But in the meantime it 
is all over. The world withdraws 
to talk over its feats, to give the 
coup de grace to the fallen in the 
small talk of the country-houses, 
and prove to itself that those who 
have risen instead of falling have 
done so by petty arts, and may be 
comfortably dissected another day. 
The painters take back their pic- 
tures, the briefless barristers close 
their chambers, which it has been 
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so little use to keep open, moral- 
ising sadly over the shame and 
pity it is that some people should 
be killed, or nearly killed, by over- 
work, and some have nothing or 
next to nothing to do. Why 
should this be, and is there nothing 
that can ever equalise it? It is 
the hard fate of educated men 
that they cannot believe in trades- 
unions, or take the matter into 
violent hands, and try to rectify 
it by force as the ignorant do. 
One of the most curious facts 
about the season, formally so 
called, is the small number of 
people who are really affected by 
it, and the immense number of 
people who pretend to be —nay, 
are really somehow moved by the 
back turn of its tide, and obey its 
laws, though under circumstances 
totally different, and conditions of 
their own. We heard lately of a 
large Scottish commercial town 
which must be entirely unaffected 
by any flux or reflux of Society, 
where everybody was on the wing 
—everybody was already, with the 
first and finest flight of the great 
world, going away. And a very 
sensible thing too: flying from 
the dust and smoke of the town 
to country retreats and good air, 
and green trees, even though the 
head of the house must plod back 
wearily to town and business every 
day—but not one that would occur 
if it were not the fashion. In 
a very different kind of region, 
in a little English country town, 
buried in woods and tranquil 
fields, the same exodus takes 
place. Amidst our quiet gardens, 
and surrounding woods, and all the 
glory of the August weather, a be- 
lated family finds itself, like the 
hermit in the wilderness, alone— 
or like a man in a forsaken club, 
in those deserts which form the 
parish of St James. The season 
is over,—how simple a one! with 
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no riotous enjoyment,—and every- 
body has gone away. ‘Thus the 
rule of Society, which carries off 
tired revellers, to save their lives, 
from town and its breathless rush 
of occupation, affects the quiet 
population everywhere, even in 
places where it would do a great 
deal better to enjoy itself at home 
while home is beautiful, and go 
away when all is dull and dreary 
under November skies. 

In this respect Society is wiser 
than its humble imitators: for 
Town is never so good to live in as 
in May and June; and when the 
smart people, as they call them- 
selves (heaven forbid that we should 
brand any of our fellow-creatures 
with such a name!), have done all 
‘that flesh and blood can do in the 
way of racketing, it is home they 
go—as many of them as have homes 
to go to—to refresh themselves in 
the natural and genuine way: 
whereas the small people leave 
home when it is at its best, and 
make themselves uncomfortable in 
seaside lodgings or Swiss hotels. 
Thus Society, being more ex- 
perienced in the methods of en- 
joying itself, and having (in some 
cases) more money and resources 
for enjoyment, does better, and, 
in reality, more sensibly, than 
those who follow its usages more 
or less servilely, without under- 
standing the moral of them—or 
at least the meaning of them, for 
no moral is necessarily involved. 
Imitation is always subject to this 
drawback —for in the first, the 
example, there is usually a certain 
meaning, whereas in the copy the 
letter remains, but the spirit, not 
being understood, is very apt to 
steal away. 

The three months of the season 
are certainly the time in which our 
world is seen at its best, if it is not 
precisely the best time to study its 
character and understand its ways. 
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The foreigner, in one meaning of 
the word,—that is to say, the visi- 
tor from foreign countries who is 
not of the cosmopolitan class, not 
“smart” himself, nor of high de- 
gree (and this is the class which 
writes, which describes what it 
sees, often under very strange 
lights), — generally comes later, 
when London is “empty,” as we 
say, when the great ’Arry rules 
supreme, and when the sights he 
sees are characteristic, perhaps, of 
the lower developments of life, but 
not of England on any general 
scale. We met not very long ago 
a most accomplished French lady, 
who was, we found, actually better 
“up,” as we say, in English litera- 
ture than ourselves; but who, in 
some strange failure of information, 
was visiting London in August, and 
going about with the liveliest in- 
terest from one public place to 
another, in full confidence that 
she was studying English Society. 
The restaurants, she declared, 
were so amusing, so instructive ! 
And:so, no doubt, they would be ; 
but the difference in the view 
thus afforded to a stranger of 
English life is one not of degree 
but of kind. 

’Arry, for example, is provincial 
to the last degree, though he may 
never be out of hearing of Bow 
Bells. But, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the new generation, the 
slang, and the gossip, and the nar- 
rowness of those smart circles which 
revolve round each other, and be- 
come oblivious, for the time, of 
everything else, the great character- 
istic of Society is that it is not pro- 
vincial, The great people and the 


fine people, and even the people 
who would only like to be fine 
and to be great—ending in that 
indefinite fringe of the educated 
classes which sometimes comes 
out of nothing, but yet is un- 
questionable in its position, more 
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than mere education makes it in 
any other country—come from all 
the corners of the island, and are 
English, Scotch, Irish, and of all 
intermediate shades of northern 
and of western, full of varied indi- 
vidualities of race, though blended 
into one, and for the time ac- 
knowledging no difference. The 
Frenchman, like that distinguished 
visitor, M. Max O’Rell, can em: 
ploy his power of generalisation, 
and mark down his subjects in 
little subdivisions, when he has only 
’"Arry to deal with, and the good 
shopkeepers of Clapham and Isling- 
ton ; but these are methods which 
would not be possible at what he 
would call the West End, where 
the inhabitants are not Londoners 
but Britishers, with interests and 
connections and partialities spread- 
ing far beyond the circles of any, 
even the greatest of towns. This 
is exactly the contrary of those 
which a recent clever writer in an 
evening paper attributes to the 
American, whose “I am from Bos- 
ton,” “I am from New York,” 
denotes, he says, their most cher- 
ished individuality. If this is true, 
it is a sort of voluntary bondage, 
like the Chinese shoe crippling the 
gait of the free man. (But, by 
the by, it is only women that are 
compelled to this slavery.) Few, 
very few, will say, “I am a Lon- 
doner.” The roots of Society are 
struck deep into the soil. It be- 
longs to everywhere: it is Eng- 
lish, even though our dear coun- 
trymen from Scotland, and the 
Irishman, who often is the delight 
of Society, may rebel against that 
convenient nomenclature which 
embraces all, It is almost im- 
possible to be provincial in the 
midst of a world which comes 
from all the sources of the race, 
and, indeed, that is one reason 
for the extremely droll views of 
English Society which are given 
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by so many foreign writers. The 
Parisian is Parisian above all, like 
the American; but no one, or at 
least a very small proportion of 
people, are Londoners above all. 
We are all representative, even 
when it is without knowing it, 
keeping very firm hold of the ties 
of nature, yet always modifying 
them with the other, the general, 
the broader bond. 

At the same time, granting 
this superiority, we fear it must 
be allowed that almost all the 
great scandals that occur from 
time to time—and we suppose 
always must occur as long as the 
world continues—come to us from 
Society, from among “the best 
people.” The scum mounts to the 
top, people say, and whether this 
is true or not, the other is sadly 
evident,—that a kind of licence, 
a kind of freedom, is permitted 
amid the rush and sweeping cur- 
rent of social life at the high 
tide, which make many things pos- 
sible, and which have certainly 
deteriorated the tone of Society in 
general. Things are not with us 
as they were when the Queen was 
young and held a sway more in- 
timate, more immediate, over the 
habits of her age. We have come 
back to the fashions of her 
Majesty’s early reign, not, we 
think, with very much advantage 
to the grace of costume, for the 
early Victorian was not a beauti- 
ful mode, in dress at least. But 
we wish it might be possible to 
return to the early Victorian epoch 
in dignity and self-restraint. It 
would be ridiculous to assert that 
even that age was wholly pure; 
but it was very different from this. 
We should not have been asked 
then to discuss in a periodical the 
edifying question whether or not 
young girls should be made ac- 
quainted with all the temptations 
which curse the lives of young men, 
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in order to be able to judge which 
had escaped best, and which they 
might most safely marry, as has 
been recently done. We should 
not have heard of horrible bar- 
gains between man and wife, of 
tolerations and compliances enough 
to make the hair stand upright on 
every honest head; or even to 
hear that gentlemen talk among 
themselves of who is “honest,” 
and not to be assailed, among the 
ladies of their class, and who is 
not—with a large inference even 
in the exception—as men do in 
French novels, and as they used 
to do in the last century. 

Ah! if the Queen had been but al- 
ways young : if our Sovereign Lady 
had been always happy, always at 
the head of her own Court, always 
exercising that wise control in 
Society as in other regions! but 
that is to wish for the impossible. 
As it is, the scandals are more 
rife, they reach the public ear 
more easily,—they seem to form, as 
they did not before, a sort of 
horrible standard of morals in 
which, if the real step into guilt 
is not always—perhaps, let us hope, 
not often—taken, at least all the 
preliminaries are familiar and un- 
condemned. The Looker-on is 
old-fashioned, he is perhaps pre- 
judiced ; but it seemed to him the 
other day, in the great calamity 
that overshadowed France, that 
the presumptuous message of con- 
dolence of a famous actress, ad- 
dressed to the lady who has held 
with so much dignity and nobility, 
for some years, the first place in 
France, was an intolerable piece 
of impertinence, as well as an 
evidence how completely all bonds 
were loosened. This was made 
ridiculous indeed by a second ad- 
vertisement of the sympathy of an- 
other, not even illustrious, actress 
and her coadjutors; but even the 
irony of the second intimation did 
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not do away with the harm of the 
first. That was in France, it is 
true; but were there not names 
attached to congratulations on our 
own side of the Channel which 
would not have been received in 
such a place when the Queen was 
young? These incongruities are 
not consoling features in the 
records of a period. There is 
something of which the poet has 
said, that — 


‘¢ Seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” 


Is it not very hard, very old- 
fashioned, to speak of such a thing 
as vice in connection with the 
name of a pretty and attractive 
woman, especially when she has 
outlived it, and is no longer young 
enough to be naughty? But we 
did not think so when the Queen 
was young, and the royal white- 
ness brooked no such shadow near ; 
and toleration of this description 
is very dangerous, even possibly 
fatal to the common weal. The 
young ladies who are invited to 
inquire into the possible iniquities 
of the young men, and who know 
that there are some women, idols 
of society, whose story everybody 
knows yet everybody forgives, 
may learn various lessons there- 
from—which are not those which 
their instructors desire to teach. 
Such lessons are not for the pure 
in heart, who, heaven be praised ! 
are very largely in the majority, 
and who are invincibly ignorant 
and will not be taught. But this 
is not the case with all; and we 
are certainly doing our utmost in 
every silly and every philosophical 
way, in the chatter of the Dodos 
and the solemn absurdity of the 
Evadnes, as well as by newspaper 
reports and high-flown discussions, 
to recommend and indicate to the 
steps that are inclined to stray 
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where the wrong path is and how 
it tends. This may be an enlight- 
ened thing to do, but it is neither 
safe nor seemly, and no credit to 
us in any way. 

It is impossible to look on at 
the common life which flows about 
us with all its vagaries without 
remarking the much talk about 
women, and their rights and dis- 
abilities, with which the air is full. 
It is very noisy and often very 
silly talk, and it is in a great 
degree fictitious, and intended for 
the amusement and excitation of 
the very large feminine audience 
for which enterprising newspapers, 
and even magazines, have now 
learnt that they must largely 
provide. As sporting articles are 
specially interesting to men, so 
papers upon women and upon 
their work and missions and 
wrongs are found specially attrac- 
tive to the other half of humanity. 
Whether they agree or disagree, 
women, in this generation at least, 
love to read about themselves ; and 
the subject, though beginning, we 
hope, to pall upon the better in- 
tellects, is always attractive to the 
mass, which—when its special in- 
terest is not the fashions, and the 
many discussions of that endless 
subject which find place in the 
papers of to-day—is more than 
anything else drawn to the con- 
sideration of its own gifts and 
graces, as specially seen in its 
attitude towards its partner in 
life. All this is no doubt part of 
the defective education of the past, 
and of the fact that a generation 
or two ago women had many real 
and galling disabilities, and were 
held under an actual subjection 
(by law, if only now and then in 
fact) which was sometimes very 
cruel and unjust, and always 
highly offensive to feminine pride. 
Women who take up this subject 
are like the Irish orators who have 
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wrought us so much woe — they 
grow hot over wrongs that have 
long ceased to be, and argue as 
they might have done before there 
was any Married Women’s Pro- 
_perty Act or other amelioration, 
just as Messrs Redmond, d&c., rave, 
as if the Government of Ireland 
was now as in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. To both a certain amount 
of indulgence may be given, on the 
ground that their grievances did 
once exist, and that people often 
do not awake to a due sense of 
what they have suffered until the 
suffering is past. But there is a 
limit to this indulgence, and neither 
women nor Irishmen can claim it 
for ever. 

It is, however, the natural effect 
of belated enthusiasm and a fine 
subject for eloquence —which is 
never sO easy or sO warm as in 
denunciation of a grievance which 
is over—and a ready audience anx- 
ious to hear, and delighted to dis- 
cuss a theme which is so useful in 
conversation, that the Woman- 
question, as the penny-a-liner calls 
it, should proceed to new develop- 
ments. The young ladies who are 
so tall, taller than ever women 
were before, the new type pro- 
duced by athletics (which it is a 
pity do not have the same effect 
upon their brothers), the daughters 
who revolt, and demand latch-keys, 
and to go to music-halls of an even- 
ing—the girls who are to examine 
into all the antecedents of their 
lovers, and to be taught for this 
purpose what everything means— 
are the last and newest thing. The 
latter, we believe, is the newest of 
all; and it is apparently the con- 
viction of one very clever writer 
(should we say Woman-writer? and 
if we said so, what would it mean? 
—a plea to excuse her weakness be- 
cause she was only a woman, or a 
claim of the highest superiority ?) 


that to corrupt the mind of the_ 


girls by unnecessary and most un- 
savoury knowledge is the best 
corrective for the other kinds of 
corruption, which—not to excuse 
them, heaven knows !—are yet at 
least seldom the result of voluntary 
evil-intention, as this would be, but 
of temptation, weakness, excite- 
ment, and all the other dread and 
terrible forces, which the Apostle 
calls (but Apostles are not much 
thought of in these days) the law 
in the members warring against 
the law of the mind, and which 
made even the austere Paul cry 
out to be delivered from the body 
of this death. The girls, heaven 
be praised! are to a very great 
degree safe from these temptations 
and struggles. Would it be well 
that they should enter into the 
tainted atmosphere of their own 
free will, or by the will of their 
instructors, in order, in cold blood, 
to dissect and survey that body of 
death ? 

This question is, we believe, 
being discussed at the present 
moment in a sufficiently known 
periodical, and that it should even 
be mooted is one of the most curi- 
ous moral problems of the time. 
Mr Stead’s so-called revelations 
were not so bad as this, for he at 
least sounded his trumpet before 
him, that innocent spectators might 
get out of his way, before he dragged 
his semi-fictitious monster through 
the streets. Madame Sarah Grand, 
we presume, thinks that method 
a mistake. Her idea is that 
the young women should gather 
round, and that able lecturers 
should expound to them the nature 
of the monster, and all about 
it. It is the highest morality, we 
are told, which inspires this quest 
into the possibilities of immor- 
ality—which was what Mr Stead 
also professed. And we do not 
doubt the good faith of these curi- 
ous fanatics. There are niceties 
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of vice invented in the confessional 
which would astonish the dissolute 
—and the very height of conscious 
(too conscious) cleanness seems to 
give sometimes an interest, a cu- 
rious daring—Who’s afraid !—to 
the investigation of things unclean. 
Every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be re- 
proved, says the highest of autho- 
rities—which is the natural instinct 
even of the ill-doer: but the new 
reformers would like to drag that 
culprit into the light, that the 
innocent might understand those 
deeds which vice itself desires to 
cover over. We have had some 
experience already of this strange 
fancy of the unimpeachably virtu- 
ous for dabbling among filth, but it 
has never come quite so far as this 
before. Everything is progressive : 
we wonder whether it might not 
perhaps presently be thought a 
great thing to expose the young 
ladies, walking home with their 
latch-keys from the music-halls, to 
the insults of the streets (as indeed 
it would be difficult to guard them 
entirely from them), in order that 
their beautiful demeanour should 
strike awe into the ungodly youth 
that might pursue them. This 
would be almost more reasonable 
than the other. We remember to 
have heard of a lady walking home 
at night by some accident alone, 
who, being accosted in Piccadilly, 
turned upon the man who addressed 
her with one forcible and expressive 
word “Idiot!” which, it is to be 
hoped, quenched him for ever: and 
then our girls are as strong as, or 
perhaps stronger than, the young 
men, and might as easily knock 
an impertinent person down as 
transfix him with a word or angelic 
look, according to the old formulas. 
We may, perhaps, come to that 
before next season. We have only 
advanced in this to the urgent 
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necessity of training the young 
women in the ways of wickedness. 
But further developments are pos- 
sible. There might even be some- 
thing very exciting and attractive 
in the formation of a new Police, 
composed of the immaculate, the 
herculean young women who are 
bigger than most of our soldiers 
and in perfect training, for the 
purification of the Haymarket and 
other such regions, and the rescue 
of the weaker stripling who is there 
so often led astray. The first ap- 
pearance of this white band would 
undoubtedly produce a great effect. 

There is, however, if we may 
dare to say it, something a little 
old-fashioned in the idea of this 
pursuit.of knowledge. It is a go- 
ing back upon a state of society 
which has been supposed inferior 
to ourown. Pamela, for instance, 
was not at all ignorant in this 
point of view, and the most timid 
and trembling maiden who ever 
cried, Unhand me, villain! showed, 
by the very fact of her readily 
excited alarm, a consciousness 
which we have been trying ever 
since to banish, and with great 
success, Yet Pamela is not a 
heroine whom we esteem nowa- 
days. She is no longer, like Lady 
Somebody’s stick, the support of 
virtue, but shocks the nineteenth- 
century reader, to whom even the 
exquisite Clarissa, with her broken 
heart and pathetic despair, is not 
a possible heroine. 

There is, however, one point in 
which we have evidently made 
great progress. Madame Grand 
and her disciples seem, after all, 
though they do not say it, to have 
a great confidence in the improved 
education of men: they instinct- 
ively expect these much-belied per- 
sonages to be gentlemen; and in 
this lies an extraordinary differ- 
ence between them and the French 
writers, whose treatment of the 
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subject is so much more easy. 
Gyp does not expect her heroes to 
be gentlemen ; she expects them to 
behave like beings without honour 
or respect for any law, human or 
divine, and to take every advan- 
tage of ignorance or folly or incau- 
tious daring on the other side. It 
is a high testimony to the English- 
man, though Madame Grand does 
not love him, that she is quite sure 
of him in this respect. The 
naughty husband of Evadne, whom 
that tremendously superior young 
woman treats with such high- 
handed absurdity, is a preux 
chevalier, full of honour and faith- 
fulness to his promise. It is not 
intentional, but it is all the greater 
as a testimonial for that. . He is 
by far the most high-minded, the 
most self-controlled person in the 
book, which would be such a clever 
book, with its queer touch of 
genius, if it were not so school- 
girlish and full of such superficial 
skipping and floating over the pro- 
blems of mankind. But it is a 
curious feature of the times that a 
woman with such a programme 
gets a following—nay, even indeed 
forms a new Party, save the mark ! 
to clear up along with other sages all 
the difficulties, political and other- 
wise, of the world. A new Party! 
which probably these visionaries 
think is one of the features of the 
Time, and shows what moral pro- 
gress we are making, and will soon 
embrace all that is worth thinking 
of in the world. So Laurence 
Oliphant thought too, who was a 
man of the world, and knew better 
than all these wise men and women 
put together—but who also, alas! 
was strong on the Sex-question, 
and thought it was the lever which 
should lift the universe. What a 
happy thing it is that Christianity 
knows no Sex-question, and that 
our religion, at least for those 
who are not too superior to believe 
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in it, is for men and women alike, 
and does not inquire which is 
which ! 

But the Woman-question, and 
the Sex-question, and all their de- 
tails, are invaluable to the littéra- 
tewr, using the word not in its 
highest sense; and again we are 
led to remark what an immense, 
what an incalculable audience of 
women the popularity of, at all 
events, the first of these questions 
involves. ‘I should like,” said an 
eminent journalist who has now 
developed into a yet more eminent 
official and ruler of the world—“ I 
should like the paper to be as 
popular with the ladies of the 
family as with the men,—I should 
like it to be looked for in the 
drawing-rooms, and to call forth 
as much interest there as the 
sporting news or the price of 
stocks do elsewhere.” That emin- 
ent person has had his wish, we 
do not doubt. The paper which 
once was his care describes the 
toilets at every great social gather- 
ing, which is the other way of 
satisfying the women, besides and 
in competition with the Woman- 
question. There is no particular 
fault to be found with this. It is 
just as elevating information to 
hear how the princesses were 
dressed, as to be told how manyruns 
Mr Fry made, or what wickets fell 
to the incomparable bowling of Mr 
Bathurst. But it is more or less 
a new thing, and therefore more 
open to remark. And it leads to 
the conclusion, either that the 
feminine audience has much in- 
creased, or that it has grown so 
much in importance that its tastes 
must be consulted, and due provi- 
sion made for them, which is, in its 
way, perhaps an even more curious 
sign of the times than the subjects 
themselves which are treated for 
its amusement or pleasure. It 
has often been said that it is wo- 
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men who read (as well as so often 
write) the novels; but it is only 
within the last few years that the 
preponderance of the feminine 
reader has been acknowledged in 
the newspaper and the popular 
periodical. If this has advan- 
tages in occupying and interesting 
a very large audience, it certainly 
has its inconveniences and draw- 
backs too. But there are hopeful 
signs, we think, that the women 
are beginning to get sick of the 
Woman.question, which is a con- 
summation most devoutly to be 
wished. That the other kind of 
women should ever be tired of the 
fashions is a thing not to be hoped 
for, perhaps not even to be de- 
sired, for the fashions are a great 
resource. They have their moral 
uses which are not to be despised. 


A totally different kind of liter- 
ature has lately been honoured 
in a most admirable and inter- 
esting way, and by a class per- 
haps not usually much addicted to 
paying honours of that kind, in 
the banquet given the other day— 
nominally to the American fleet, 
really to the great American writ- 
er, of whom, to our shame be it 
spoken, a great many of us had 
never heard, until the depths of 
the two services were moved at his 
coming, and English soldiers and 
sailors arose as one man to wel- 
come and applaud Captain Mahan. 
This was a very remarkable event, 
far more interesting than most of 
those mutual civilities between the 
two great Anglo-Saxon empires (to 
speak like the Press) which come 
to nothing, and so often mean no- 
thing but claptrap, and an occasion 
for some clever speaker or writer 
_to exhibit himself. It was pretty 


to see how the American admiral 
and officers took, with real or pre- 
tended naiveté, the compliment to 
themselves; and how the usual blast 
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of trumpets about the advantage 
of drawing the bonds of kindred 
closer was received demurely on all 
sides: though everybody knew very 
well that admiral and fleets and 
the great Columbia had nothing to 
do with the matter, but only a 
book and its author. Literature 
does not get very much credit in 
our day—perhaps it rarely has in 
any days, except as a useful syco- 
phant, important occasionally for 
the services it could render in an 
emergency. But the respect paid 
to Captain Mahan was purely a 
homage to literature, more than 
any amount of busts or memorials. 
We think better of the men who 
gave that unadulterated homage, 
that being no students for the 
most part, or specially given to 
reading, it was in them so to ap- 
preciate and so to honour a great 
book. We do not know anything 
like it as an evidence of respect to 
the writer. The tribute got up 
last year to Zola, in the dull 
season, when the cat was away, 80 
to speak, and the mice were free to 
gambol at their will, was a very 
feeble as well as absurd perform- 
ance, rousing more wonder than 
sympathy, and more laughter than 
either. Captain Mahan was a 
very different kind of hero, and 
very different were they who car- 
ried his name to the skies—men 
who were not given to literature, 
of many of whom a superficial 
looker-on would have been tempted 
to say that they never opened a 
book ; yet here for a book they 
stood up in enthusiasm, proclaim- 
ing it to all the echoes. Our re- 
spected Commander-in-Chief is not 
a literary character, but he was 
there in genuine admiration for a 
literary production. We do not 
know when we have seen all 
round such an admirable demon- 
stration of what true fame is— 
fame, we add with a blush, not 
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given by us of the literary craft, 
who assume to ourselves in gen- 
eral the right of dispensing it, but 
by practical men, not great read- 
ers, not writers at all. It is sig- 
nificant that no literary honours, 
properly so called, were given to 
Oaptain Mahan. The Society of 
Incorporated Authors did not send 
him a deputation, nor did the 
dignified Atheneum elect him an 
honorary member. No tribute 
was offered to him (as perhaps 
was natural) by the worshippers 
of Zola. We were silent, we who 
love to represent ourselves as the 
chief trumpeters of Fame. Per- 
haps he was all the better pleased. 

We freely forgive Captain 
Mahan for being an American 
—nay, we like it: it is pleasant 
to find in a more or less antag- 
onist force a man whose book 
can rouse our honest sailors and 
soldiers, not much given that way, 
to enthusiasm; but for a great 
deal of the Americanism which 
is now current we have little 
patience. For instance, London 
and Paris, with perhaps a limited 
extension in favour of Vienna, are 
the capitals of the world. We 
permit geographical details in 
respect to these cities. There is 
no harm in speaking of the Boule- 
vards, and of Piccadilly, or even 
of the Bois and the Row, in books ; 
but if Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Glasgow were to parade their 
streets in literature—as if anybody 
cared !—we should quickly inform 
these presumptuous towns that 
they were assuming an importance 
that did not belong to them. But 
we are expected to listen com- 
placently while we are told within 
what limits of ridiculous streets 
New York gentility may dwell, 
and whereabouts in Boston it is 
permitted to a man who respects 
himself to take a house. What 
can any man (or woman) in his 
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senses care for East Sixty-fifth 
Street? We allow the mention of 
Broadway, or perhaps of Beacon 
Street; they are symbols, the one of 
noise and traffic, the other of that 
exclusiveness which the _ true 
American loves. Otherwise, what 
are these unknown localities to 
English readers? Yet a clever 
writer has lately been discoursing 
upon them in a clever evening 
paper, for our instruction, as if they 
were a subject of universal human 
interest. 

American novels are a different 
matter: they are, of course, in- 
tended for their own native audi- 
ence in the first place, and we 
hear of the dangers which exist 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street with an 
unblenching brow ; but we are in- 
sulted by such details in an Eng- 
lish paper—as if, we repeat, any- 
body cared! There are some won- 
derful things in these same Ameri- 
can novels about the grandeur of 
the upper classes, which fill us 
with amaze and admiration. We 
have dukes, &c., of our own, on 
whose pretensions (in a general 
way very mild and modest to the 
common eye) our American friends 
comment very angrily; but these 
are nothing to the pretensions of 
that aristocracy which dwells 
between—-— Alas! the Looker- 
on has not the best of memories, 
and forgets exactly what are the 
numbers of the streets between 
which fashion ordains that the 
New-Yorker should dwell. How 
fine, how admirably fine, that aris- 
tocracy is, may be seen in Mr 
Marion Crawford’s book, ‘ Kather- 
ine Lauderdale.’ The hero of that 
work, an extremely unfortunate 
young man, cannot possibly marry 
because all he has to reckon upon 
is about £1500 a-year. His 
mother has an income of £3000; 
but she could not maintain herself 
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as a lady and retain her little 
luxuries if his young wife was 
added to her household, so she 
divides the income with her son, 
in order that if the young lady can 
make up her mind to face starva- 
tion she may do so at her own 
risk. We wish all our sons and 
daughters had £1500 a-year to 
begin upon ; but then we are only 
modest English folk. Mr Crawford, 
by the way, is far happier and 
better (in art of course we mean, 
not in fact) when he is mot upon 
American soil. 

What a good thing it is for the 
Looker-on that ‘ Marcella,’ and the 
‘Rubicon,’ and a number of other 
highly popular works, came out 
before the season! He can only 
report how rueful those persons 
look who have been learning poli- 
tical economy and the social ques- 
tion from the first work, and how 
indignant those who have been 
deluded into the other. ‘No, 
no,” says one friend, shaking his 
head; “when I want to study 
these subjects the British Museum 
is open, and there are all manner 
of text-books;” and we have heard 
a lady impertinently ask concern- 
ing the second, of which sex the 
author wore the costume? whether, 
in short, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, he was in petticoats, 
or the other things? We pause, 
however, to note that in ‘ Mar- 
cella’ there is one admirable 
piece of description, which, in dis- 
cussion of the very different objects 
of the book, among which the art 
of literature is not included, seems 
to have escaped notice. It is the 
description of a winter night in 
cold white moonlight and black 
shadow, and a poacher setting his 
traps. It is so fine as to induce 
this Looker-on to believe that if 
Mrs Humphry Ward would shut 
all her books and forget all her 
philosophies, she might do some- 
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thing worthy of a real reputation 
in literary art. 

In the long preponderance of 
the domestic and _ philosophical 
novel, and especially in the new 
development of Sex-literature, with 
its manifold indecencies, there has 
arisen a great desire among many 
highly superior persons, as well as 
others of a humbler kind, for ad- 
venture and incident — nay, for 
Gaboriau and Boisgobey as an an- 
tidote. These readers now do not 
require to go so far afield. We 
need not say anything of our 
heaven-born detective, who is al- 
ways sure of his audience, and 
who sometimes is as good as 
the Frenchmen, though sometimes 
much the reverse; but the new 
brand of historical adventures is 
startling, and in some cases as 
good as they are new. Mr Stan- 
ley Weyman is a great gain to 
literature. He has a few faults, 
which the Looker-on has no space 
to indicate ; but for a wholesome 
story, full of the picturesque, of 
interest, and excitement, and life, 
there have been few things better 
than that episode in the life of 
the Sieur de Marsac, which he 
has published under the excellent 
title of ‘A Gentleman of France.’ 
Neither Quentin Durward nor 
D’Artagnan need be ashamed of 
their successor, though he is a 
graver man than either, and less 
of the usual hero of romance. 
We reserve our judgment upon 
the ‘ Raiders,’ though it is more a 
book of the season than any of 
the others, and has made a great 
impression upon the world of 
readers. We think, and are sorry 
to think, that if ‘ Kidnapped’ had 
not been written, this very clever 
book would probably never have 
come into existence. One curious 
thing let us note in this connection, 
and that is—that the very broadest 
and most obstinate of Scotch in no 
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way seems to hinder the English 
reader nowadays. Sir Walter’s 
Scotch was very different from Mr 
OCrockett’s, and even from Mr 
Barrie’s, and indeed afforded but 
few occasions for stumbling. 
Both these young writers are fond 
of dialect, and think, we presume, 
that it gives piquancy to say e’e 
instead of eye, and awa’ instead 
of away—which, after all, is not 
Scotch, but simply dialect—with 
many things much more objection- 
able. It is not, however, with 
this peculiarity that we are at 
present concerned, but with the 
much more curious fact that it is 
in England that these books have 
attained their reputation. Mr 
Barrie is a man of genius of whom 
every Scotsman has a right to be 
proud. But, strange to say, it is 
only Scotsmen, generally so keen 
to appropriate every honour, whom 
we have heard to doubt this fact. 
There is no doubt on the question 
on the other side of the Tweed 
among those who have any right 
to express an opinion; but his 
countrymen hesitate, nay, some- 
times declare that they see little 
in him. It is just Thrums, they 
say, and not Mr Barrie—delight- 
ful conclusion! And we have re- 
marked that Mr Barrie does not 
appear on the bookstalls in his own 
country—which are consecrated to 
Miss Annie 8. Swan: one of the 
queerest instances we know. These 
are things which perhaps do not 
call for solemn notice, but fill the 
soul of the Looker-on with admira- 
tion and amaze. We wonder if 
anything of the kind occurred 
with Sir Walter—if the Edinburgh 
audience hesitated while the Lon- 
don one leaped to the feet of the 
Great Magician! We think not, 
from all we have heard, but only 
a contemporary would know. 


There is not very much to be 
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said of the theatre: it has set up 
a new way of instructing the 
world, which, after all, is not a 
new way, but one largely adopted 
at all times in that peculiar col- 
lege of morals, and almost neces- 
sary, indeed, to its broad and 
sudden effects, the method of 
teaching people to be good by 
showing them how bad some 
people can be. It has come to be 
a foregone conclusion, not to be 
wondered at when France is the 
origin of so many of our dramas, 
that the badness must necessarily 
be of one kind, and that a woman 
with a guilty secret, or an evil 
past, or an almost overwhelming 
temptation to transgress her mar- 
riage vows, is the only heroine pos- 
sible. Shakespeare, we remember, 
did not find it so, nor even, we 
think, at the other end of the 
scale, does Ibsen, though he has 
now become the tutelary genius of 
the English stage. Nora of the 
‘Doll’s House,’ if we remember 
rightly, had no lover. Her guilt, 
which developed her soul, and 
showed her for how little she 
counted personally in the ideas 
of her husband and other belong- 
ings, had nothing to say to the 
seventh commandment. But the 
seventh commandment has a per- 
ennial charm for the theatre. It 
is all the decalogue for the French ; 
it means everything, — the only 
active interest that is in life. The 
curious thing is, that while we 
have heard some excellent per- 
sons demur and regret that they 
had taken a daughter to see 
“Faust,” that most universally 
known of stories, they should 
cheerfully—or rather, mournfully 
and sympathetically—attend upon 
the “Second Mrs Tanqueray.” We 
by no means demand that a play 
should have a moral object and 
meaning; but this is a play sol- 
emnly introduced to the world on 
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that ground: and we wonder what 
its object is—to prove to the world 
that guilt never can be forgotten, 
nor a sinner reclaimed? There 
have been two or three French 
novels lately written with a simi- 
lar purpose. One we remember 
called ‘Un Prejugé,’ in which a 
man marries a woman of that 
notably, exceptionally pure char- 
acter which in many French novels, 
and in some of our own (‘ Tess,’ 
for example, the story of a Pure 
Woman), distinguishes in a spe- 
cial degree ladies who have gone 
astray. In the French book there 
was no publicity attaching to the 
previous fall; nobody knew — it 
was only prejudice which could 
consider the woman as any the 
worse. But that prejudice rises 
up in the mind of the husband, 
destroying his happiness. She is 
a suffering martyr, with no han- 
kerings after evil; but he cannot 
forget it. It is a thing which 
cannot be got over in any way, 
not even by the aforesaid ex- 
treme beauty of character or the 
most immaculate virtue. It is 
well to fence the pure with every 
barrier, and to allow no toleration 
of guilt; but is not this going 
rather too far for a moral? It is 
better, in our opinion, to have no 
moral at all. 

Beside this tendency towards 
plays of pretension, which are 
literary as well as dramatic,— 
which involves many failures and 
much inflated sentiment and strain 
after the impossible,—there is the 
same dread reign of burlesque al- 
ways going on which gives to the 
vacant mind a kind of enjoyment 
not easily to be appreciated by 
those who do not understand it ; 
and the same broad farce, which 
is at least human, of which ‘ Char- 
ley’s Aunt’ is the amusing repre- 
sentative. But even in that light 
line the past season has produced 
VOL. CLVI.—NO. DCCCCXLVI. 
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no special sensation. There has 
been nothing new. Mr Barrie, not 
content with one reputation, has 
made a second essay in another ; 
but it is not yet clear whether 
the ‘ Professor’s Love-story’ is to 
make any decisive mark or not. 
The mark, at least, will not be of 
the highest kind. We want a 
heaven-born Dramatist greatly. 
There are many, and they are 
very well paid—which is no small 
matter; but no one apparently 
has yet appeared who is of the 
first order, or who can use with- 
out abusing the licence allowed 
to the stage. Nor does even 
the appearance of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt arouse the wild and 
exceedingly silly enthusiasm by 
which all decent persons were 
startled a few years ago. She is 
received with calm, she is no 
longer apparently a sensation, as 
she was in her own person as well 
as in her performances. We are 
less fresh, perhaps, in our feelings, 
perhaps we are a little ashamed of 
that outburst; also perhaps society 
has been too busy to trouble itself 
about the great actress. There 
are so many princesses in the field 
that there is no room for the lion, 
or even for the lioness—a more 
exciting individuality. Indeed we 
think that in the past year or two 
the extending ranks of royalty 
must have taken a great deal 
from the race of lions. Society 
is flat where there is not a flash 
of the purple for a half-hour 
or so; and people who feel them- 
selves left out in the cold without 
the chance of a smile from a Royal 
—or even Serene—Highness, are 
not disposed to receive as a com- 
pensation even the bon mot of a 
wit, much less the reserve of an 
author, a painter, or any other 
celebrity—who expects, instead of 
amusing them, to be admired in 
his own person. 
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The pictures are a great thing 
in the life of the world. It is not 
perhaps that we admire them very 
much or that we buy them, which 
would be a satisfactory way of 
showing interest, but that they 
are a precious something to talk 
about, especially when they are 
new, and everybody recollects 
them more or less. The practice 
of arranging special little exhibi- 
tions which are not merely pic- 
tures, but mean something, has 
now taken firm hold among the 
customs of the time. Stuart ex- 
hibitions, Tudor exhibitions, and 
the like, cannot last for ever. We 
wonder who the inventive genius 
is who finds out new things which 
will “take” toshow. The Grafton 
Galleries are pretty rooms, answer- 
ing all the requirements which our 
advanced and fastidious tastes be- 
gin to demand in an exhibition 
—luxurious furnishing, moderate 
size, so as not to tire the visitors, 
and appropriate decoration. In 
all these points, except that in 
the hot weather they were very 
hot, and therefore presumably de- 
fective in ventilation, they are all 
that is to be desired; and the 
show, as everybody knows, is one 
of portraits, somewhat fictitiously 
nominated Fair Women—in those 
advertisements with which nowa- 
days everybody attempts to attract 
the crowd. The crowd on a June 
afternoon was scarcely less fair 
than the pictures, perhaps rather 
more so; for even Sir Joshua’s 
colours fade, but the complexions 
of a number of young English- 
women in their pretty modes and 
fashions show no sign of the pos- 
sibility of such an event. The 
living beauties were on the whole 
more attractive than they of the 
past. The exhibition had taken 
the fancy, it was evident, of the 
beau monde, Ascot could not 
have shown prettier dresses, or 
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a Drawing-Room more beautiful 
people; and as there were many 
there in whose fair faces might be 
traced a hereditary resemblance to 
the faces on the walls, the whole 
scene acquired an additional at- 
traction. As we have said of the 
readers of the time, we may say 
of the spectators. The women 
were again in the majority. They 
had come in bands, drawn by 
that charm of beauty which is 
always so attractive to women, 
to wander among the beautiful 
shadows of their predecessors, not 
perhaps without an unconscious 
comparison, which was by no 
means to their own disadvantage. 
It was a pretty sight. 

We hesitate to say a word of 
cold criticism on such a charm- 
ing show ; but if anything, it was 
perhaps a little monotonous. As 
many men would have been still 
less interesting. The ladies re- 
deemed it by their difference of 
costume, their silken petticoats, 
hoops and ornaments. But yet 
with all these adventitious helps, 
it was, as we say, a little monot- 
onous. From .Holbein to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence—nay, still fur- 
ther, to our own day—the suc- 
cession went on; from the little 
schoolgirl in the corner of the first 
room with a gentle vacant face, 
who, it was a little shock to hear, 
was Lady Jane Grey, to her Maj- 
esty herself in all the bloom of the 
newest Court paint. The faces 
which caught the attention of the 
Looker-on were not always the 
most beautiful We know the 
fair ladies of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
almost too well. They are always 
delightful. Still, we pass them 
with a nod of recognition, even 
that sweet little girl with her 
little coats kilted, who stands 
against the dim blue in a mile of 
canvas, with her pretty half-con- 
scious look as if she had been 
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doing something amiss, and hoped 
—yet did not much mind whether 
or not—that we didn’t know. 
Here is a plain honest face look- 
ing steadily at us with the name 
of Allan Ramsay upon it—not a 
painter who is often to be in- 
spected, nor yet a great painter, 
but capable of doing good work— 
and representing a living interest- 
ing woman, as we are glad to see 
for the sake of his father’s name ; 
and of course there is the beauti- 
ful Duchess of Devonshire, and 
other Duchesses of Devonshire not 
so beautiful, and Lady Hamilton, 
ever fair, and many sirens who in 
other days have led men’s hearts 
astray. How calmly we stand in 
the midst of them now! while 
their grand-daughters raise faces 
still more fair to the pictured 
images with the powdered locks 
and fictitious emblems which once 
were the world’s delight ! 

It is curious, however, to re- 
cognise, as we do for the hundredth 
time, that the great beauties cele- 
brated as such are often less beauti- 
ful in fact than those whose names 
have no celebrity at all. Our Scots 
Mary, for one, would never be selec- 
ted out of a collection like this as 
a Queen of Hearts—and, to add a 
name which it is rather disrespect- 
ful to place by that of a mon- 
arch, neither would Nell Gwynn, 
though we are accustomed to think 
of her as one of the types of the 
winning and fascinating. It is 
evident that these ladies had some- 
thing beyond which was more 
than beauty — that indefinable 
gift of charm, which makes all 
the difference. It is curious in- 


deed to contrast some of these 
portraits with the characters which 
we know more or less in history 
—Anne of Austria, for instance, 
the large, solid, fair woman, big 
enough to overshadow half a king- 
dom. Was this she who loved the 
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airy, graceful Buckingham, and 
sent him a mission we know of, 
of which the leader was a certain 
D’Artagnan, a gentleman of Gas- 
cony? And that robust Venetian 
woman, with an arm which could 
fell an ox, was she the romantic 
Queen of Cyprus, the daughter of 
St Mark, who held her fantastic 
Court at Asolo amid all the 
twittering of the love-songs? As 
we make the round, gleams of 
romance shine out on every side. 
There is the lovely Miss Linley, 
whom Sheridan carried off in a 
post-chaise from the midst of all 
her adorers. She does not look 
by any means so lovely on the 
canvas as she does in the ima- 
gination. Queen Henrietta Maria 
looks small and sad and ineffec- 
tive, with those long, exquisite, 
waxen fingers, without any bones 
in them, which Vandyke en- 
dowed all his sitters with. Sir 
Joshua was not in this respect 
fortunate in the quality of his 
sitters, though they have every 
other gift that Art can give them. 
They were rarely of any note, 
save for beauty and rank; they 
have no stories; there is little 
record of character or meaning in 
their beautiful faces. We our- 
selves, more cognisant of these 
latter qualities than of art, prefer 
the “ beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire” in that picture where she 
has a triumphant baby in her lap, 
babbling and shouting so that all 
the world might hear. This is 
what we will allow to be the 
literary, what the French call the 
anecdotal, point of view. 

Might it be permissible, we 
wonder, for the Looker-on to inter- 
pose one word of respectful re- 
monstrance to his Sovereign? Her 
Majesty is here, as in every collec- 
tion of portraits the greatest lady 
in the land must be. There isa 
young slim maiden raising her 
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eyes to heaven, in the act of 
taking the coronation oath, which 
is not a masterpiece of art, yet is 
suggestive, and conveys a sensible 
impression of that royal lady with 
the queenly eyes whom elder peo- 
ple remember — blue eyes, well 
opened, full of light, taking in 
with instinctive faculty every- 
thing around ; too great for shy- 
ness or shrinking, too completely 
assured of supremacy to be proud 
—royal eyes which we remember 
with a certain overawed sensa- 
tion, which lingers still, far away 
through the mists of youth, throw- 
ing everything else into the shade. 
Sir George Hayter was not a great 
painter, yet we forgive him for 
that look. But, alas! our royal 
Liege, and God save her Majesty ! 
The art of portraiture is a great 
English art. We may not be su- 
preme in any other field, but 
there is no nation in the world 
which can beat us in this—not, 
above all, Germany, in its present 
development. Will the Queen 
never give us the satisfaction of 
seeing her portrait by an English 
hand before we die? Let us not 
say a word against the Herr von 
Angeli. He who paints royalty 
every day ought to do it well by 
this time: but——— There are half- 
adozen English names we could 
mention who, we are sure, would do 
it better, and leave us an image 
which would be worth pointing 
out to our great-grandchildren as 
that of a great English Queen. 
Herr von Angeli is too particular, 
perhaps, about the orders and the 
jewels to understand the full im- 
portance of the royal countenance. 

It is curious how this natural 
and national gift for portraits 
comes out, after the passage of a 
century or more, as the one great 
distinguishing faculty of the Eng- 
lish school. We cannot indeed 


claim Professor Herkomer’s won- 
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derful portrait of Miss Grant as 
the work of an Englishman, though 
it will always be classified as of 
the English school. But there is 
another portrait which suggests 
itself as more or less the rival 
and pendant to that admirable 
piece of painting, the “ portrait 
of a lady,” by Mr Orchardson, 
in the Royal Academy’s exhibi- 
tion in Burlington House. The 
admirable, forcible painting, the 
lively character in the face, the 
subjection of every accessory to 
the one great object of the por- 
trait-painter’s art, the record of 
an individual being, all tend to- 
wards this end with noble effect. 
Mr Orchardson is not a portrait- 
painter, and there is something in 
the yellowish tones of this picture, 
and a peculiar management of the 
background, which link it, though 
so true a transcript of life, to those 
scenes of imagination in which he 
has so often distinguished himself. 
It is “an Orchardson,” distinctly 
and before anything else—which 
probably is, though we would not 
make so bold as to assert it, a 
drawback. But it is at the same 
time a captivating portrait—one 
of those which stand out among a 
hundred lifeless canvases as in- 
stinct with the very glow of exist- 
ence,—no portrait, but a woman. 
The lady is not beautiful—not so 
handsome as Mr Herkomer’s model 
—but with a buoyant vivacity in 
her look and air which is extremely 
fascinating, though not a touch be- 
yond the modesty of nature. It 
would be a constant problem what 
she was just going to say did we 
live in the same room with that 
young lady. We should be tempt- 
ed in some twilight hour to startle 
her with a sudden clap of our 
hands, and cry, Speak, then, and 
have it out! And yet the pres- 
ence is not too great—not like 
that of a dazzling lady in a yellow 
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gown, against a red curtain, on 
the wall opposite, whose size and 
urgency are such that she would 
fill any room, however big, and 
push the Looker-on out of it, 
breathing all the air, taking up 
all the space. 

Much cannot be said in this ex- 
hibition of the pictures into which 
imagination and fancy enter, or 
ought to enter. It would be un- 
kind to speak of the Sir Percival, 
holding a cup evidently contain- 
ing a black draught, or something 
equally horrible, in his hands, and 
making faces over it, while the 
buxom person by his side encour- 
ages him to drink; or of the 
loathly lady, in hues of Berlin 
wool, who holds the magic crystal 
in her hand, but certainly cannot 
be gratified by the sight if she 
sees herself therein; or for the 
unfortunate Lady of Shallott, en- 
tangled in the green and purple 
threads of her web, which are so 
truly magic that they must have 
come out of the loom on purpose 
to intercept her. Nor does Mr 
Poynter’s Serene Hours, under 
arches evidently made for the uses 
of a theatre, and against a blue 
canvas very little resembling a sky, 
tempt us to linger. Never on sea 
or shore were there such hours as 
these, except in tapestry or scene- 
painting, which indeed is, perhaps, 
what a great decorative artist 
wishes, and not any such trumpery 
as life. The few pictures which 
linger in our mind are of the very 
rudeness of life, and perhaps charm 
us all the more by the contrast. 
There is a picture (but we think 
it is in the New Gallery, not the 
Academy) which pulls us up 
sharply in the midst of a mildly 
interested lounge, in which no 
keen sensation is, It is of a small 
sea-going craft bearing down upon 
us, with a rattle of cordage and 
a swish of tremendous progress 
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through the salt tumultuous water 
—a bit, only the bow and half a 
crowded deck, of a brown weather- 
worn brig or smack, but coming 
along upon the crest of the wave 
with the velocity and passion of 
doom. What is it? The sea is 
not so terrible that the brows of 
these brown sea-dogs should be 
so strained with anxiety ; but how 
the boat comes on ! so that we put 
up our hands to keep it off—not 
to run us down into the churned 
wave under the keel. There are 
some dolls’ heads bobbing about 
in front, which had better be away, 
in proof that this is the Mermaid’s 
Rock upon which the doomed ship 
is about to dash and split asunder. 
The rush of that vessel is a thing 
to see in one’s dreams. It brings 
with it a rush of suggestions—a 
sudden touch of the tragic among 
all the mild things that move no 
man. 

Is this perhaps, however, not 
the object of art? Is it anecdot- 
ical as the French say, an effort 
rather of a literary than of a pic- 
torial kind? This is a question 
that may, perhaps, have to be 
argued out one of these days, but 
not by a Looker-on. We are old- 
fashioned, we admit. We go away 
with our breath a little affected, 
and sit down in a corner (one ex- 
cellent point in these luxurious 
galleries is that there are so many 
delightfully upholstered places on 
which to sit down), and dash as it 
were the spray out of our eyes, 
and calm ourselves with the arti- 
ficial and conventional. We per- 
ceive dimly that this is perhaps an 
argument for keeping that strong 
passion of life and tragedy and 
disaster out of paint. Perhaps 
we ought not to seek suggestion 
of any marked kind, sensation, 
emotion, in a picture, but only 
calm images, tranquillising scenes, 
which go no deeper than the can- 
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vas, without any moral perspective 
nor even too much of the other 
kind. This is what our greatest 
painters certainly seem to aim at, 
and it is, of course, much more 
probable that they are right than 
that we are right. Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, who is one of the 
great masters, sends us the image 
of a pair, interlaced with clasping 
arms, in dark blues and greens of 
most inconvenient drapery, among 
the ruins. Since it is right to 
believe that complexions of olive 
pallor, and limbs that have no 
bondage of bone but can twist as 
they will, are lovely things, we 
agree respectfully that this is love- 
ly. Perhaps it is the right kind of 
thing to ornament a princely wall 
—walls, as we all know, being 
flat, and the arts of illusion 
which make them open into fresh 
scenes, or even suddenly to a bit 
of stormy sea, inappropriate to the 
steady and solid requirements of a 
house intended to stand quite fast 
and shelter life, instead of attempt- 
ing to mimic it. There is a great 
deal to be said for this point of 
view. We could not, it is an un- 
doubted matter of fact, get the 
sensation of a sea running high, 
and a ship about to dash upon the 
rocks, in any calm dwelling-place, 
in the drawing-room or the dining- 
room, where the only clash is that 
of knives and forks. The true 
decorative art is that which binds 
the wall together, not that which 
makes cuts and rents in it, exhib- 
iting glimpses of things which pre- 
vent you from eating your dinner 
in peace. There is, we repeat, a 
good deal in this point of view, 
and happily it is not for us to 
fight it out. 

If it was, however, carried to 
the bitter end, it would deprive us 
of the pleasure of ‘such a bit of 
sunshine as the “ Autumn Blue” 
of Mr Tuke, with its ruddy figures 


standing up against sea and sky, 
with all the advantages of the 
nude without any of its drawbacks. 
The figure in front climbing back 
into the boat, with its play of 
vigorous shoulders and submerged 
colour, is admirable, and the im- 
pression of natural strength, 
health, and enjoyment in the 
boundless freedom of open air and 
open sea, delightful. The sea is 
strongly represented this year. 
Mr Henry Moore and Mr Brett 
are both in excellent form. Some- 
times the former is a little cold, 
with too profuse a use of indigo. 
Sometimes the latter is so blue, so 
blue! in such bright tones of 
cobalt that we think we are at an 
Eton cricket-match, and that all 
the boys have been turned into 
waves and wavelets in the colours 
of the school: but the whiff of the 
gale in the one, and the exquisite 
repose of the shore in the other, 
are above praise. Landscapes 
(sea-scapes is a foolish word) are 
always, or almost always, a safe 
subject in our exhibitions. It is, 
perhaps, that the imagination, in 
which we are not so strong, is less 
necessary there— while we are 
strong in those qualities of a clear 
eye, a patient observation, and that 
love of nature which is perhaps 
more characteristic of the English 
race than of any other. We remem- 
ber the curious and amused deliver- 
ance of a French lady much given 
to classification, as the French are, 
on a walk she had taken with an 
English, or rather Scotch, relative. 
“She sees things I don’t see,” 
cried this lively observer, half 
amused, half impatient. “She 
calls upon me to look at this and 
that. I, for my part, don’t care 
to look at this and that. I want 
to get there, where we are going.” 
It is perhaps because we have a 
national faculty for seeing the ob- 
jects in our way, and a national 
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love for them which shows in the 
most unlikely subjects, that the 
landscapes are always safe, more 
or less. There are so many that 
we are confused among them ; and 
yet wherever we turn a weary eye, 
the chances are that it will light 
upon something that will soothe 
and cheer it, perhaps of not im- 
portance enough to prompt a glance 
at the catalogue, where we might 
possibly find a new name, but al- 
ways soothing, comforting, in the 
midst of more ambitious claims. 
Mr Leader, who was a little while 
ago praised to the skies, is now 


suffering in the cold shade with . 


ungrateful comments upon his 
wet roads and glistening puddles. 
He has here a big picture of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, which catches 
one’s eye whether we will or not. 
The rain certainly is well over 
there ; there are no puddles. “The 
rose has been washed, just washed 
in a shower.” Church and river- 
bank and trees and sky are clean 
and clear almost beyond the possi- 
bilities of cleanness; but the at- 
mosphere is so fresh, the clear 
shining after rain so conspicuous, 
that even against our will our eyes 
turn back to it like a child’s to the 
lamp. It is full of air and light. 
There is another portrait in the 
New Gallery which will last in 
our memory among the recollec- 
tions of this year. It is a portrait 
of Mr Forbes Robertson by Mr 
Glazebrook, a name which has not 
yet attained to universal recogni- 
tion. It is an admirable piece of 
painting, so strong and true and 
living that it throws everything else 
about it into the shade. The pose, 
the tone, are excellent, and the 
effect of restrained energy and 
vitality extraordinary. The effect 
is almost that of a living man full 
of power and purpose sitting among 
a roomful of shadows. Whenever 
a face thus gleams upon us, the 
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place is lighted up. There is in 
one of the smaller rooms a little 
picture of a Dutch fisherman, by 
Mr Sherwood Hunter, small, and 
in a corner, and with a title and 
motif which have become a little 
common in the long interval since 
Millet took and exhausted them. 
It is called the Angelus ; but that 
does not matter. It is one of those 
which our Looker-on takes down 
from the wall and carries away 
with him for the private picture- 
gallery in his mind, where are 
stored many various, perhaps not 
all beautiful, things. 

But this is a great deal about 
pictures. If they are not the most 
important things in the summer, 
they are among those which it is 
most tempting to discuss, and upon 
which we can all let loose an 
opinion. One piece of personal 
experience pleases us in this con- 
nection, which we cannot but add. 
It is usual to say that our Eng- 
lish exhibitions are much inferior 
to the French; and coming fresh 
from the Paris salons we were 
prepared to find it so. But we 
have changed our opinion, for 
so much as that is worth. The 
salon of the Champs Elysées might 
by a partial critic be considered 
even a little—worse than our own 
Academy; the salon of the 
Champs de Mars, a little, but only 
a little, better. In all there is the 
same rule, which, indeed, prevails 
in all work with which the imagina- 
tion and the mind have anything 
todo. There are acres of medioc- 
rities, very respectable, very dis- 
respectable, as the case may be— 
and a good picture here and there. 
We fear that the same rule holds 
good, more or less, even in the 
carefully weeded collections of the 
greatest national galleries. Art 
is long. It is sometimes not a 
good angel to those who devote 
their lives to it. In other crafts, 
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excellence of training, honesty of 
purpose, tell for a great deal—al- 
most for everything ; but in those 
fantastic arts which we hold the 
highest it is not so, or only to a 
very small degree. The painter, 
the writer, may have gone through 
the finest education, and may be 
the most. devoted workman in the 
world ; yet he will be passed ata 
gallop by some little scrub who has 
nothing to recommend him but a 
spark of that unchancy thing called 
genius, which comes from nobody 
knows where, and which he has 
picked up in some odd corner no- 
body knows how. A great many 
clever people of late have been 
very anxious to disprove the ex- 
istence of this Will -o’ - the - wisp, 
upon which no one can calculate. 
Genius, pooh! it is heredity, it is 
development, it is the gradually 
growing tendencies of ordinary 
nature. It would be a good thing 
to put these doctrines to a scientific 
test, and try whether by some 
elaborate system of Conservatories 
and scientific methods a thing 
which is so simple could not be 
produced. In so many cases it 
does not fall to the hands which 
by every rule ought to be sure of 
it—which is a lamentable thing to 
be compelled to say. 


Outside, in the bigger world of 
life and movement, what wonder- 
fully varied events have marked 
the progress of the season. No- 
thing could be more dramatic than 
the contrast which the same day, 
or at least the same week, pre- 
sented to the world in two great 
countries. 


** A wedding and a funeral, 
A christening and a burial,” 


are the very types of vicissitude 
in every claptrap effusion — but 
seldom does Fate so point the 
actual lesson. In our country 


there occurred the joyful birth of 
an heir to a_ long-established 
throne, the third in direct succes- 
sion behind the Queen—a very un- 
usual thing to be witnessed by a 
royal, or indeed any other, parent. 
For our own part we are not so 
very sure, though we are aware it 
is in harmony with the general feel- 
ing, and especially with heraldic 
and genealogical principles, that the 
event is so much more triumphant 
because the Duchess of York’s 
baby is a boy. It is not very 
respectful to the Queen, for one 
thing, to insist upon this point. 
Her Majesty has been, and is, by 
far the most successful sovereign 
of. her race—more honoured, more 
wise, more full of sense and spirit, 
to say nothing of other qualities, 
than any of them. For George III. 
the country has always retained a 
kindness; but he was a wrong- 
headed old gentleman, though we 
have forgotten all that in the 
sadly conciliatory fact which over- 
comes all prejudices, of his mourn- 
ful and pathetic end. But there 
can be no doubt that of all the 
House of Brunswick her Majesty 
is the noblest example of the 
race, and that her reign has 
been more free than any other of 
misfortune of any kind. None 
of us are very sure whether 
the plunge of a new succession 
may not be a plunge among the 
lions, into the waves of a much 
more uneasy and dangerous time, 
when the influence of the Queen’s 
personality is no longer here to 
overawe and to defend. There- 
fore the chance of a new Victoria 
would not have been one to be 
despised, notwithstanding all our 
triumph over a boy. But that 
sentiment is all but universal, and 
is wholly independent of facts or 
the inferences of history. And it 
is a picturesque event, besides all 
its other advantages. Our kings 
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to be stand visible almost in a 
crowd, three of them awaiting 
their turn. It is a thing which 
has never happened before, except, 
we presume, in Germany, where 
the present Crown Prince must 
have begun before his old iron 
great - grandfather had ceased to 
be. At all events it has never 
before happened in these isles. 
And that day or next day, we 
forget the exact date, the blow 
was struck which filled our neigh- 
bour’s house with horror and with 
mourning. We are not loved in 
France,—indeed it would scarcely 
be too much to say that we were 
hated. We have no doubt that 
had some fool or knave thought 
of saying that there was joy in 
England over M. Carnot’s assassin- 
ation, there is not a Frenchman 
on the boulevards but would have 
believed it. And yet no rustic 
neighbour in a village could have 
been more truly, more sincerely 
sorry than we were, both for the 
victim and for the country which 
had such a sudden loss to bear. 
The feeling was as true as it was 
widely spread. Carnot was nota 
great man, nor impressive to the 
imagination in any way. Nay, 
there was something about the 
solemnity of his respectability and 
his look, more grave than ever man 
was, which tempted such pro- 
fane wits as Gyp to make fun of 
the President. Was that look— 
perhaps like the not very dissimi- 
lar look of Charles I.—the look of 
premonition and fate to come, upon 
which persons seeking an effect 
have so often remarked? Nothing 
could be more terrible in sudden- 
ness and swift relentless speed of 
operation. The decorations in all 
the streets, the multitude with 
more or less heart but much noise 
shouting Vive Carnot / to all the 
winds: the flags flying, the bands 
blaring: and in a moment the 
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swift death at the throat of the 
object of all this triumph. Noth- 
ing could be more tremendous 
nor unlooked for,—the superficial 
popular joy turned into most mad 
indignation, fury, and terror—all 
or almost all that was fictitious 
swept away, and the world sud- 
denly brought face to face with 
the event most interesting, most 
exciting to it—the awful pheno- 
menon of the death of a strong 
man in the midst of his life. 
.And for what end? If it had 
been hoped to throw France out 
of gear, to disarrange the ma- 
chinery of the State, and throw 
the order of the government into 
chaos, none of these things hap- 
pened, A hundred years ago it 
might have done so. But France, 
which was then swept by rude 
tumultuous passions, is now of a 
different temper. That great na- 
tion ever, as her neighbours were 
pleased to say, so excitable, so 
fickle, so open to assaults of 
passion, has now put on another 
aspect. She is digne to her 
fingers’-ends, as M. Oarnot was, 
who was the impersonation of 
worth and a befitting attitude, as 
M. Dupuy was when he sat 
sublimely quiet among the morsels 
of the flying bomb, and imposed 
that demeanour of calm on the 
swift conception, swift compre- 
hension of a chamber full of ex- 
citable Frenchmen. With the ad- 
mirable intelligence which is their 
special grace the Deputies there 
perceived, even though some of 
them were wounded and some of 
them, no doubt, afraid, that this 
was the fit way in which that 
abominable attack was to be re- 
ceived. We fear a collection of 
phlegmatic English in the House 
of Commons would not have main- 
tained such a noble attitude. 
There would have been a great 
deal of noise and tumult, members 
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jumping from their seats, outcries 
of all kinds, shouts to the officials, 
and, to know what it meant, wild 
appeals to the Speaker, who can 
remedy everything. The Speaker 
himself, no doubt, would have sat 
tight: but the scene would pro- 
bably not have been at all digne. 
France, however, is so nowadays 
—perhaps with a pleasant touch 
of consciousness that she is afford- 
ing the most noble of all spectacles 
to the world, which suits her, and 
increases her conviction that this 
and no other is the right way,— 
an idea which would probably not 
move in the least our ruder race, 
And thus while we christen our 
baby with quiet state, and rejoice 
in the restoration of the young 
mother’s health, the new President 
takes his seat, and over calamity 
as over joy the even tide of common 
life closes serene. Everything is 
changed, and nothing, except one 
house desolate, and one young 
fool the more in a French prison, 
proud of the blood-stain on his 
hands and the mad childish mis- 
chief he has done. 

It is the most curious and piti- 
ful thing to see how young all 
these mad idiots are. Twenty is 
about the average age—an age 
irresponsible, enlightened by no 
experience, incapable of seeing be- 
yond its own small horizon, or of 
understanding the great principles 
by which the world has swung on, 
to the knowledge of men, through 
more than twice as many centuries 
as these ignorant lads have years. 
What is all that to them? They 
are not restrained by any sense of 
the greatness of either the moral 
or physical powers about them, or 
the pitiful smallness of themselves. 
They are like children setting fire 
to a house for the delightful blaze 
it would make, breaking their toys 
to see how they are made. Nothing 
can be more instructive or more 
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sad than this exhibition of remorse- 
less youth, incapable of any larger 
conception. It is educated, as it 
believes: it can combine chemicals, 
and make a tin kettle into an in- 
strument of death and destruction. 
It has no relation to the ignorant 
clown who cannot read. It can 
read, it can write, it can speechify, 
and it believes can dominate the 
world. Poor flies that the hand 
brushes away! but not before their 
paltry sting has carried the poison 
of the dunghill to some sensitive 
veins, 

We say that there is much that 
is pitiful, almost pathetic, in this 
terrible ignorance of boyhood, 
which makes so much mischief in 
this generation ; but it is the same 
thing, without that excuse, which 
has been wrecking America, and 
in all probability will leave inefface- 
able marks on our own statute- 
book and life. Ignorance, not 
anything that can be put to rights 
in the board schools, which has 
little to do with the arts of read- 
ing and writing,—that ignorance 
which comes from want of thought, 
from want of experience, from the 
absence of all wide knowledge of 
life. The fundamental knowledge 
of what can be done, and what can- 
not be done, which is the founda- 
tion of at least worldly wisdom, 
is a thing which it is very difficult 
to teach. It is a knowledge ac- 
quired in his own individual sphere 
by every man who knows a handi- 
craft or possesses a trade. He 
knows what iron can do, and what 
wood can do, and laughs frankly 
at the theorist who ignorantly 
thinks they can be put to uses in- 
compatible with their character. 
But who is to make him see that 
equal capacity and incapacity is 
in everything ; that money, for in- 
stance, which he and his master 
both think to be the root of all 
good instead of evil, will run only 
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in its own channels, ‘and cannot 
be forced into rills that will irri- 
gate every garden, by any force 
of State: and that destruction and 
waste never can mend or heal. 
All these are blank to a great 
many people, who know very well 
how to write and to read, but who 
read only the productions of people 
as ignorant as themselves, and who 
think with them that governments 
can do whatever they please, and 
that happiness is in the gift of 
the State. They know well that 
wood cannot do the work of iron, 
or bricks stand without mortar, 
which are things of which know- 
ledge comes by practice; but not 
that the rich man has as great a 
right to the protection of the law 
as the poor man, or that human 
nature had already gone through 
a prodigious circle of experiments 
and experiences before this present 
generation began. 

Who shall teach us to under- 
stand these things? The result 
is often not very encouraging. 
The thing that hath been is that 
that shall be. The world rolls 
round in morals as in physics, 
one circle going after another, one 
force now in the ascendant, now 
another, but all rolling to a similar 
balance, doing and undoing. It is 
the very character and specialty 
of this mysterious world that 
nothing is complete in it, nothing 
permanent, everything to be done 
over and over again, and those 
convulsions which seem to rend 
earth and heaven asunder continu- 
ally pieced up again, making on 
the whole but little difference, 
though everybody engaged in them 
believed that they were to change 
the face of the universe. It is 
not a hopeful point of view: per- 
haps in some ways, after all, ignor- 
ance is best. 

But it is unpleasant to reflect 
how rampant ignorance is in our 
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enlightened days. in de si¢cle, 
and most of us so clever that we 
don’t know how to bear ourselves 
—‘T am so seeck, I am so clevare,” 
as the famous scene-painter was 
reported to say: and yet Ignorance 
almost in possession, almost king 
of the world, and only that un- 
thinking, stupid thing a bullet, as 
people say, between us and destruc- 
tion. The story in the papers, 
how those shots at Featherstone 
saved a whole countryside from 
rapine and destruction, is too dread- 
ful to think of. We hope it is 
not true. But it is evident that a 
volley or two saved the situation 
at Chicago. One brute force must 
be confronted with another as 
long as the world wags on. 
Speaking of France, however, 
which the Looker-on turns to with 
a sigh of relief, feeling himself 
able there to comment at his 
ease, irresponsible and involved in 
nothing, it is very curious to see 
how the late and indeed existing 
wave of Bonapartism which has 
swept over the country should be 
dropping away without even the 
ghost of a result. Everybody 
now who knows anything about 
French literature or art must have 
remarked this strange revival— 
produced by nothing that we know 
of, except some caprice of the 
national mind, Taine not a gen- 
eration, scarccly half a generation 
ago, and other philosophers, did 
their best to quench even the 
tradition of ‘Napoleon, that legend 
of genius and glory, from the mind 
of their country—an unpatriotic 
effort, we think. Perhaps it is in 
the revulsion of these cold teach- 
ings that there has rushed back 
into the press such countless de- 
tails not only about the great 
Emperor, but him also whom it 
was once the highest chic to call 
Napoleon le Petit. Perhaps it was 
the terrible and tragic sketch of 
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the last Bonaparte in the Débdcle, 
a picture so hotly contested, and 
proved, we think, in its details to 
be untrue, but revealing such a 
depth of hopeless anguish in the 
unfortunate man, who had himself 
powdered and painted, not to show 
the misery of his countenance to 
his soldiers, and rode with them 
like a wooden image stupefied with 
suffering — which helped to pro- 
duce the revulsion in his favour. 
We almost wish it had been true ; 
for, though paint and powder are 
not heroic, that triste and silent 
figure, all sham without, all pain 
and anguish within, is as deeply 
impressive as anything we know. 
But whatever the reason is, there 
can be no doubt as to the fact. 
French papers, French magazines, 
have been for a year back running- 
over with Napoleon, —sometimes 
he of Austerlitz and Wagram, of 
Moscow and Waterloo ; sometimes 
he of Ham and of Sedan, unroyal 
memories, Private reminiscences, 
diaries, letters, of people worth 
listening to and of people not 
worth listening to, have sent a 
wave of sympathy through France, 
even for the last days of that 
Empire which brought her so little 
glory,—for the awful suspense of 
Fontainebleau and St Cloud which 
the downfall of Sedan threw into 
despair. The strange thing is that 
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this wonderful spontaneous (appar- 
ently) wave of public emotionseems 
to be passing away without even 
an effort to take advantage of it. 
‘In France everything is possible 
to youth,” said Count de Monta- 
lembert, speaking of that Prince, 
then a child, who perished (under 
our care, as we must always reflect 
with a pang) among the Zulus. 
There are young princes of the 
blood now, and they have never 
even tried to make a clutch at the 
reins,—never an attempt, however 
desperate, to make it apparent 
that there were still heirs to the 
Napoleons. The adventure at 
Ham was but a sorry business, 
and all the world laughed at it— 
but it was the first step to an un- 
thought - of, incredibly unlikely, 
but for a long time to all appear- 
ance tolerably stable throne. The 
youths of the family do not seem 
to have even that amount of 
courage and enterprise now. One 
respectable President has succeeded 
another without an ¢émevte or a cry. 
We have fallen upon an age of 
mediocrities, and parmi les aveugles 
le borgne est roi. 

We wonder what other strange 
things the Looker-on may have to 
witness and to record as the year 
passes on. Let us hope he will 
have nothing more to do than to 
chronicle small-beer. 
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